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PREFACE. 


In  the  year  1860  the  writer  of  these  annals,  with  a view  to 
preserve  for  future  reference  an  authentic  account  of  the 
early  history  of  the  Village  of  Geneva  and  its  settlers,  prepared 
a few  brief  articles  upon  that  subject,  which  were  published  in 
the  Geneva  Lake  Mirror,  a small  but  spicy  weekly  newspaper 
then  being  published  here  by  George  S.  Utter,  under  the  editor- 
ship of  John  T.  Wentworth.  Those  articles  traced  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  village  from  its  first  settlement  in  1836  up  to 
that  date,  touching  incidentally  upon  those  of  the  town  of  Geneva, 
of  which  it  was  the  geographical  as  well  as  business  center. 
That  town  at  first  comprised  the  four  governmental  townships 
in  the  southeast  corner  of  Walworth  County.  Some  account 
was  also  given  of  the  lives  and  characters  of  men  who  were 
prominent  among  us  in  early  days.  The  facts  upon  which 
those  sketches  were  based  were  derived  from  original  sources; — 
from  statements  made  to  me  by  early  settlers  then  living; — 
from  my  own  recollections  and  experiences,  and  from  public 
records.  To  gather  them  and  prepare  them  for  publication  cost 
me  much  time  and  almost  incredible  labor;  but  though  the  work 
was  crowded  upon  by  other  pressing  engagements,  I believe 
that  no  then  ascertainable  fact  worth  preserving  was  omitted, 
and  no  material  error  crept  in  to  mar  its  reliability. 

At  the  solicitation  of  friends  I was  induced,  in  1875,  to  re- 
vise and  enlarge  those  sketches,  adding  such  new  facts  as  I had 
been  able  to  discover,  and  bringing  the  history  down  to  the  date 
of  publication  of  the  little  volume  (now  out  of  print),  styled  the 
“History  of  Geneva.”  At  the  latter  date  the  scope  of  the  work 
had  expanded  so  as  to  embrace  all  the  border  land  surrounding 
the  beautiful  lake  at  whose  outlet  lay  the  village  of  that  name. 
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That  village  sprung  up  with  a vigorous  youth,  and  having  con- 
tended with  unyielding  persistence  against  serious  obstacles, 
had  attained  a hopeful  victory  over  them,  giving  it  an  outlook 
upon  a more  popular  and  prosperous  career  as  a resort  for  sum- 
mer rest  and  refreshment. 

To  add  the  most  important  incidents  of  the  years  interven- 
ing between  1875  and  the  present  time  is  an  undertaking  which 
has  for  me  many  attractions,  and  promises  to  be  rather  a past- 
time for  leisure  hours, — a labor  of  love  for  future  generations, 
— than  a heavy  task  to  which  I must  apply  the  failing  energies 
of  my  old  age. 

I claim  no  peculiar  fitness  or  skill  for  the  preparation  of 
such  a work,  but  no  other  settler  of  the  early  days  seems  in- 
clined to  undertake  it,  and  I hope  that  my  efforts  to  make  it  a 
faithful  record  of  every  public  or  private  event  of  sufficient 
consequence  to  interest  the  people  of  the  village  or  its  successor 
the  city  of  Lake  Geneva,  or  of  the  country  bordering  on  its 
lake,  will  meet  with  a reasonable  measure  of  approval  by  my 
readers.  James  Simmons. 

January  1,  1897. 


ANNALS  OF  LAKE  GENEVA , 

AND  ITS  VICINITY. 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  hardy  pioneers  who  first  ventured  into  this  almost  un- 
known wilderness  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  village  of 
Geneva, — -cleared  off  the  heavy  forests  which  covered  its  site, 
and  turned  the  waters  of  its  charming  lake  into  channels  of  use- 
ful industry,  were  many  of  them  living  among  us  when  the 
materials  for  these  sketches  were  first  collected,  but  have  since 
passed  away,  and  are  now  almost  forgotten.  With  them  has 
been  forever  lost  the  memory  of  many  incidents  of  their  pioneer 
life,  not  perhaps  particularly  romantic  or  thrilling  in  themselves, 
yet  of  great  interest  to  those  who  succeed  them  and  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  labors  and  sacrifices. 

Very  few  of  the  present  generation  have  any  adequate  idea 
of  what  it  was  to  be  a pioneer  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  less  than 
sixty  years  since  the  richness  and  fertility  of  its  soil,  the  variety 
and  beauty  of  its  scenery,  the  number  and  attractiveness  of  its 
rivers  and  inland  lakes,  the  wealth  of  its  forests  and  mines, 
the  abundance  of  its  fish  and  game,  and  the  purity  and  health- 
fulness of  its  air  began  to  be  generally  known  to  the  people  of 
the  states  lying  eastward  of  Lake  Michigan. 

In  spite  of  almost  incredible  dangers  and  hardships,  the 
devoted  Jesuit  fathers  had  laid  the  foundations  of  their  relig- 
ious missions  within  our  northern  borders  nearly  two  centuries 
before  other  settlements  began.  Claude  Allouez  located  his 
mission  at  La  Pointe  in  August  1665. 

Hunters  and  Indian  traders  had  indeed  established  posts 
for  the  exchange  of  manufactured  goods  for  furs  at  several 
points  at  an  early  day,  and  soldiers  engaged  in  pursuing  the 
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hostile  savages  had  traversed  some  of  its  prairies  and  penetrated 
some  of  its  forests,  but  the  accounts  given  by  them  to  the  public 
were  meager  and  unsatisfactory. 

Doubtless  these  had  some  influence  in  turning  the  tide  of 
immigration  this  way,  but  the  great  moving  causes  were  the 
financial  crisis  through  which  the  country  was  passing  in  1836' 
and  1837; — the  difficulty  experienced  by  many  of  making  a 
living  or  of  acquiring  a reasonable  degree  of  comfort  or  wealth 
in  the  older  settled  portions  of  our  land,  and  the  hope  that,  by 
the  endurance  of  some  hardships  and  the  application  of  indus- 
tiy  and  economy  to  new  and  unexhausted  lands,  the  men  of 
small  means  might  secure  to  themselves  and  their  families  good 
homes  and  a sure  subsistence. 

No  railroads  had  then  penetrated  these  western  wilds. 
Scarcely  had  they  crossed  the  c astern  half  of  the  state  of  New 
York.  A few  sidewheel  steamboats  navigated  the  great  lakes, 
outstripping  in  speed  the  vessels  that  depended  upon  the  fickle 
wind  for  propulsion,  but  sailing  vessels  were  the  principal 
means  of  conveyance  by  water.  Many,  very  many  of  the  pio- 
neers left  the  far  east, — New  England,  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania,^—in  slow-moving,  springless  wagons,  covered  with  can- 
vas, and  heavily  loaded  with  household  goods  and  provisions  for 
their  journey.  These  were  surmounted  by  the  wife  and  children 
of  the  driver,  who  marched  beside  his  team,  and  after  leaving 
the  well  settled  portions  of  the  country  bore  his  ax  on  his 
shoulder,  ready  to  cut  his  way  through  thickets,  or  provide 
logs  or  brush  with  which  to  fill  boggy  places,  or  levers  to  lift 
his  wheels  from  the  mire.  Such  impediments,  instead  of  dis- 
heartening these  emigrants  only  spurred  them  on  to  greater 
exertions  to  reach  the  goal  which  hope  had  set  before  them. 

Camping  out  at  the  road  side  wherever  night  overtook 
them,  from  necessity  and  not  from  choice  or  for  the  sake  of 
variety  and  change,  as  in  the  case  of  those  who,  at  the  present 
day,  spend  their  summers  around  our  lake,  was  their  daily 
experience.  Heat  and  cold,  dust  and  mud  must  be  alternately 
encountered,  and  their  only  shelter  from  the  rain  was  the  thin 
wagon  cover.  Often,  as  the  emigrant  approached  the  borders 
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of  civilization,  for  miles  upon  miles,  his  way  was  through  for- 
ests having  but  a narrow  track  cleared  for  the  passage  of  vehi- 
cles, and  that  was  worn  into  ruts  by  continuous  use.  Cabins  of 
settlers  were  for  the  first  five  years  few  and  far  apirt.  Food 
became  scarce  and  poor,  all  luxuries  having  been  exhausted  or 
abandoned.  He  arrived  here  weary  and  worn  by  his  long  jour- 
ney, and  now  must  he  set  about  to  find  the  right  place  to  settle 
his  family  and  rear  his  home.  Often  he  must  devote  weeks  or 
even  months  to  that  pursuit,  and  meantime  his  family  must 
make  a shift  to  live  on  such  food  as  the  woods  and  waters  could 
supply, — sometimes  to  approach  very  near  to  the  line  of  starva- 
tion. If  he  came  by  water,  he  must  spend  one  or  two  weeks 
upon  the  lakes,  tossed  and  sickened  by  their  stormy  winds  and 
mountainous  billows; — be  taken  to  the  shore  upon  a lighter, — 
and  there  be  left  to  wait  for  transportation  to  the  interior. 

Many  spent  their  last  dollar  of  money  in  getting  here,  and 
they  found  here  very  few  opportunities  for  earning  anything  to 
recruit  their  purses  or  satisfy  their  hunger.  Starvation  actually 
stared  them  in  the  face  and,  but  for  the  fellow  feeling  which 
prevailed  among  the  settlers,  many  would  have  perished.  But 
each  knew  the  condition  of  the  others,  and  was  ready  and  will- 
ing to  divide  his  last  crust  with  the  neighbor  more  needy  than 
himself.  After  the  second  year  food  became  more  abundant. 

To  these  hardships  must  be  added  the  discomfort  of  the 
houses  with  which  in  their  poverty  and  their  haste  they  were 
obliged  to  content  themselves.  Kude  log  huts  were  they,  of 
but  one  story  and  generally  but  one  room  ; constructed  often 
without  nails  or  glass,  and  without  the  aid  of  any  tools  except 
an  ax,  a saw,  a hammer  and  an  auger.  The  floor  was  either 
the  native  earth,  or  made  of  shakes, — thin  planks  split  by  ax 
from  oaken  logs, — and  the  roofs  were  covered  with  shakes  of 
like  character  held  in  place  by  small  logs  laid  across  them.  The 
cellars  were  but  holes  in  the  ground  without  walls.  Lhe  chim- 
neys, if  any,  were  constructed  of  sticks  built  up  cob-house  fash- 
ion and  plastered  with  clayey  mud.  Perhaps  years  might  pass 
before  the  rude  huts  could  be  exchanged  for  better  houses,  such 
as  the  settlers  had  been  accustomed  to  in  their  old  homes. 
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To  obtain  flour  many  of  them  must  go  long  distances  to 
mill  or  market  on  horse  back.  To  get  their  plows  repaired  or 
sharpened,  they  must  carry  them  many  miles  on  their  own 
broad  shoulders. 

Night  and  day  they  were  attended  and  annoyed  by  clouds 
of  flies  and  mosquitos.  And  yet  this  was  not  all.  Who  can  tell, 
— who  can  measure  the  heart  aches  which  attended  the  first 
breaking  away  from  the  early  homes, — the  home-sickness  which 
at  times  attacked  those  who  had  enjoyed  the  social,  the  educa- 
tional, and  the  religious  privileges  and  advantages  of  the  culti- 
vated east,  but  who  found  here  no  old  friends  or  kin, — no  near- 
ness of  neighbors,  good  or  bad, — no  society  like  that  which  they 
had  left  behind  them,  and  no  schools  or  churches. 

The  inspiration  of  hope  buoyed  them  up,  otherwise  they 
must  have  yielded  to  despair,  and  failed  to  accomplish  the  task 
imposed  upon  them  by  Providence  of  creating  here  a paradise 
out  of  the  wild, — a great  and  noble  state  out  of  an  unbounded 
waste. 


CHAPTER  II. 

It  has  occurred  in  the  first  settlement  of  many  other  places 
in  the  west,  the  rights  usually  conceded  to  first  discoverers  or 
occupants  before  the  government  of  the  United  States  ottered 
its  new  lands  for  sale,  were  claimed  by  two  parties,  whose 
stories  do  not  exactly  agree  as  to  the  facts  upon  which  their 
claims  are  founded.  Those  differences,  so  far  as  material,  will 
be  noticed  in  the  course  of  these  sketches,  while  the  main  facts 
recorded  here  may  be  relied  upon  as  correct  and  undisputed. 

The  Village  of  Geneva  was  originally  located  on  fractional 
section  36,  in  township  2 north  of  range  17  east  of  the  fourth 
principal  meridian  of  United  States  surveys,  being  in  the  south- 
east corner  of  that  township,  six  miles  north  from  the  southern 
boundary  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  therefore  very  nearly  on  the 
line  of  forty-two  degrees  and  forty  minutes  north  latitude.  It 
is  about  thirty-two  miles  directly  west  from  the  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan,  at  Kenosha,— thirty -eight  miles  southwest  from 
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Racine, — forty-four  miles  southwest  from  Milwaukee,  and  six- 
ty-three miles  in  a direct  line  north-west  from  Chicago. 

The  original  village  plot  covered  about  four  hundred  and 
sixty-one  acres  of  land,  but  its  area  has  been  from  time  to  time 
enlarged,  until  the  present  boundaries  of  the  city  embrace 
thirteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven  acres  of  land.  Add  to  this 
number  live  hundred  and  twenty -three  acres  of  water,  over 
which  the  city  has  complete  control,  and  we  have  a total  of 
nineteen  hundred  acres, — ample  room  for  the  reception  of  the 
thousands  who,  just  beginning  to  appreciate  the  attractions 
which  center  here,  are  flocking  to  it  as  a summer  resort,  or  seek- 
ing here  a permanent  home.  Lying  around  the  foot  of  Geneva 
Lake,  it  embraces  within  its  boundaries  two  valuable  water 
powers,  not  yet  fully  developed,  but  capable  of  moving  a large 
amount  of  machinery.  These  w7ere  no  doubt  the  most  powerful 
attractions  which  led  here  the  first  uneducated,  yet  hardy  and 
enterprising  settler,  and  they  are  still  justly  regarded  as  great 
natural  sources  contributing  to  our  present  and  assuring  our 
future  and  permanent  prosperity  and  material  progrses. 

The  beauty  of  this  location  is  not  surpassed,  if  equalled,  by 
that  of  any  other  city  or  village  in  the  state.  The  land  north 
and  west  of  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  slightly  undulating,  but 
ascending  almost  imperceptibly  as  it  stretches  back  from  the 
lake  until,  at  a distance  of  nearly  a mile  from  the  shore  it 
reaches  the  foot  of  a high  hill,  formerly  covered  by  a native 
growth  of  heavy  timber,  and  still  fringed  with  trees,  seems 
designed  by  nature  for  the  site  of  a pleasant,  healthy  and  pros- 
perous city.  A range  of  hills  on  the  west,  originally  clothed 
with  tall  and  stately  trees,  but  now  almost  denuded  of  their 
covering,  guards  the  valley  below  from  the  severe  and  cutting 
winds  which  sweep  over  the  prairies  lying  to  the  north  and  west. 
An  interval  of  low,  but  scarcely  to  be  called  marshy  land,  some 
three  or  four  hundred  feet  in  width,  separates  the  eastern  and 
south  eastern^jfnpm  the  other  portions  of  the  city.  Through  it 
meanders,  partly  in  its  ancient  channel,  the  stream  or  creek 
issuing  from  the  lake,  its  volume  being  now  limited  by  the 
demands  and  necessities  of  the  nearest  mills  below,  vThich  draw 
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their  supplies  through  an  artificial  raceway  further  to  the  north. 
After  passing  these  mills,  the  waters  again  occupy  their  natural 
channel,  and  assuming  the  name  of  White  River,  pass  in  a north- 
easterly direction  until  they  reach  the  Fox  River  at  Burlington, 
and  join  its  search  for  the  Illinois,  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

East  of  this  intervale  runs  another  range  of  hills,  stretch- 
ing south-westerly  and  terminating  in  those  bold  bluffs  on  the 
lake  shore,  so  captivating  to  the  wearied  dwellers  in  the  cities  of 
the  plain.  But  the  lake,  with  its  high  wooded  banks,  jutting 
points,  and  winding  shores;- — its  crystal  waters  now  rippling 
gently  and  sparkling  like  gems  as  the  light  breezes  kiss  its  sur- 
face,— now  lying  calm,  clear  and  glassy  as  a mirror,  reflecting 
images  of  beauty  under  the  light  of  its  summer  sun,  and  pre- 
senting to  each  tree  on  its  shore  and  to  each  passing  cloud  its 
glorified  counter-part  in  the  blue  depths  below; — its  crested 
waves  now  dashing  wildly  upon  the  pebbly  beach  at  the  com- 
mand of  an  autumn  wind, — is  a never  failing  source  of  emotions 
of  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime,  and  of  itself  sufficient  to 
enchain  to  this  spot  the  true  lover  of  nature  and  fix  here  his 
habitation.  It  casts  its  spell,  not  alone  upon  the  cultivated  man, 
who  can  analyze  his  emotions  and  give  them  expression  in 
glowing  words,  but  also  upon  the  wild,  untutored  borderer,  who 
builds  his  rough  cabin  on  its  banks,  and  afterward  clings  to  it 
as  by  instinct,  refusing  to  part  with,  yet  unable  to  give  a rea- 
son for  his  attachment  to  it. 

A pioneer  but  recently  deceased,  who  spent  his  early  life  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  charming  lakes  of  Western  New  York,  and 
who  in  June  1830  first  viewed  our  lake  from  the  southern 
shore,  described  the  scene  as  one  of  enchanting  beauty,  far  sur- 
passing anything  met  with  in  his  previous  experience.  Before 
him  spread  the  broad  lake,  with  a bold  promontory  on  the  east 
and  a gently  sloping  shore  on  the  west,  enclosing  the  ample  bay 
around  which  our  city  has  grown  up.  At  his  right  lay  the  long 
sandy  beach,  through  which  a sluggish  stream  then,  as  now, 
found  its  way  to  join  its  kindred  waters,  and  at  his  left  stretched 
a long  expanse  broken  in  outline  by  deep  indentations  and 
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wooded  points  shooting  out  successively  further  and  further 
until  they  formed  a narrow  strait  and  hid  the  deeper  hays 
beyond,  scarce  disclosing  the  holder  b'u'fs  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  lake. 

All  was  then  in  its  native  wildness.  The  yellow  leaves  of  a 
prostrate  tree  on  the  northern  shore  alone  indicated  the  presence 
of  a destructive  civilization.  The  rich  wild  grass,  nourished  by 
the  ashes  of  the  yearly  burnings,  and  intermingled  with  flowers 
of  many  varieties  and  countless  numbers,  carpeted  the  ground. 
Trees  covered  the  uplands.  The  ragged  burr  oaks  hid  their 
ugliness  in  new  suits  of  fresh  green  leaves,  and  the  gnarly  black 
and  glistening  white  oaks,  the  black  walnuts,  butternuts  and 
basswoods  vied  with  each  other  in  richness  of  foliage  and  sky- 
ward aspirations.  Beneath  them  opened  long  vistas,  unob- 
structed by  brushwood  or  smaller  timber,  suggesting  deeper 
shades  and  more  retired  nooks  beyond  the  range  of  vision. 
The  air,  pure  and  balmy,  was  tilled  with  sweetness  .from  the 
flowering  crab  apple  and  wild  plum  trees.  Can  we  wonder  that 
he  was  so  charmed  with  the  scenery  that  he  at  once  determined 
to  make  this  his  home,  and  that  forty  years  residence  here  did 
not  dim  the  memory  of  that  supreme  moment,  nor  abate  his 
attachment  for  the  lake  and  its  surroundings. 

The  bay  about  which  the  city  of  Lake  Geneva,  is  located  is 
something  like  one  mile  in  diameter  in  each  direction  and  opens 
at  Ihe  south  into  the  broad  lake,  giving  us  a waterscape  of 
about  three  miles,  bounded  on  that  shore  by  gently  rising  hills 
dotted  here  and  there  with  charming  villas,  farm  buildings  and 
orchards,  and  fields  covered  with  growing  crops,  or  shaded  by 
groves  of  young  and  thrifty  forest  trees.  Beyond  the  point  which 
bounds  the  bay  on  the  southwest,  the  lake  extends  in  a westerly 
direction  and,  narrowing  to  a strait  of  half  a mile  in  width  and 
then  again  expanding  and  sending  out  a deep  bay,  known  as 
Williams  Bay,  to  the  northward,  within  hailing  distance  of  a 
sister  lake,  called  Como  or  Duck  lake,  it  finally  terminates  (or 
heads,  for  in  this  description  we  have  proceeded  from  tin*  foot 
upward),  just  beneath  the  bluffs  which  constitute  the  boundary 
of  Big  Foot  Prairie,  at  the  rising  village  of  Fontana. 
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The  level  of  the  lake  is  308  feet  above  that  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan. In  shape  it  somewhat  resembles  a human  leg  and  foot, 
and  possibly  from  that  resemblance,  but  more  likely  from  the 
name  of  the  old  chief  of  the  Pottawatamie  Indians  who  inhabited 
its  shores,  it  was  formerly  called  Bigfoot,  or  Bigfoot’s  lake. 
Its  Indian  name  has,  in  less  than  sixty  years,  become  so  lost 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  now  to  ascertain  it.  About  the 
year  18(50,  Seth  K.  Warren,  son  of  the  old  pioneer  millwright 
R.  W.  Warren,  who  came  here  in  1830,  informed  me  that  in  his 
early  years  he  became  quite;  familiar  with  the  Indians  and  their 
language,  and  that  they  called  it  “Kish-wau-keToe,”  signifying 
4 'Clear  Water,”  but  C.  A.  Noyes,  Senior,  who  came  the  same 
year,  thought  the  name  was  “Tish-qua-kwoe-a-toe.”  In  1879, 
Mr.  Warren  had  an  interview  with  M.  B.  Beaubien,  the  head 
man  of  the  Pottawatamies  in  Kansas.  Mr.  Beaubien  knew 
nothing  of  the  old  chief  Bigfoot,  or  of  this  lake,  except  what  he 
had  learned  through  the  wife  of  Major  Kinzie,  the  United  States 
Indian  agent  at  Chicago,  but  he  suggested  that  the  Indians  usu- 
ally named  lakes  from  some  conspicuous  land  marks  on  their 
shores,  and  that  as  Cedars  were  once  numerous  on  the  bluffy 
banks  of  the  lake,  they  very  likely  called  it  “Kish-wauk-keak,” 
meaning  “Land  of  cedars,”  and  Mr.  Warren  thought  it  quite 
possible  he  might  have  mistaken  the  last  syllable. 

Rev.  Edward  P.  Wheeler,  son  of  an  early  missionary  to  the 
Chippewa  Indians  of  Lake  Superior,  who  so  well  understands 
their  language,  which  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  Pot- 
tawatamies, that  he  can  preach  to  them  in  it,  tells  me  that  the 
Chippewa  words  “Gee-zhich-qua  walk”  signify  “The  place  of 
continuous  gr  >wth  of  cedar,”  and  the  words  “Gee-zihig-wau- 
gid  dug-gah,”  signify  "Daylight  has  the  water,”  and  that,  as  the 
Indians  are  accustomed  to  contract  their  names  in  speaking,  the 
former  might  easily  have  become  by  contraction  first  “Gzich- 
qua-walk,”  and  then  in  sound,  “Kish-wau-kfeak,”  and  the  latter 
have  become  44Gzig-wau-gid-dagh,”  and  then  in  sound,  “Kish- 
wau-ke-toe.” 

Mrs.  Kinzie  in  her  account  of  her  visit  to  the  village  of  the 
old  chief  in  1832,  gives  the  name  of  the  lake  as  “Bigfoot,”  and 
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so  it  was  called  when  John  Brink  surveyed  the  township  lines 
around  the  lake  in  1835.  Struck  by  its  exceeding  beauty,  and 
reminded  by  it  of  Seneca  Lake,  near  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  which  was 
familiar  to  him  in  his  youthful  days,  and  thinking  that  it 
deserved  a better  name  than  Bigfoot,  he  entered  it  on  his  min- 
utes as  Geneva  Lake,  and  it  has  ever  since  borne  that  name. 
His  instructions  from  the  Surveyor  General’s  office  required 
him  to  give  Ihe  Indian  names of  lakes  and  rivers,  and  when  lie 
made  his  returns  he  was  called  to  account  for  this  departure, 
but  he  gave  his  reasons  and  his  action  was  finally  approved. 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  authentic  history  of  Geneva  (under  that  name)  dates 
back  no  fuither  than  1835.  Doubtless  it  had  its  place  and  poten- 
tial existence  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  its  antecedent  history, 
if  known  or  capable  of  being  traced  by  an  attentive  student  of 
the  past,  might  be  full  of  interest  to  us  of  the  present  day. 
But  time  and  space  forbids  our  indulging  in  mere  speculations 
on  the  subject.  Geology  points  us  to  its  substrata  of  sands 
many  feet  in  thickness,  covered  by  coarse  gravel,  and  that  again 
by  a soil  having  the  appearance  of  marly  clay  (but  in  fact,  as 
proved  by  chemical  analysis,  composed  almost  wholly  of  silica 
as  finely  comminuted  as  the  finest  flour),  interspersed  with  scat- 
tering boulders,  as  its  records  of  the  past,  but  does  not  tell  us 
when,  or  by  what  ancient  seas  or  floating  ice-bergs  they  were 
deposited,  nor  when  these  hilltops  appeared,  nor  when  the  waters 
of  the  lake,  covering  all  the  low  lands  at  the  head  and  foot  and 
on  either  side,  burst  the  barrier  hills  at  the  north  east,  and  dug 
out  the  channel  through  which  they  still  flow  onward.  Neither 
has  history  or  science  interpreted  for  us  the  hieroglyphic 
mounds  which  the  first  settlers  found  here  as  elsewhere  in  the 
state.  These  point  back  to  a remote  antiquity,  far  back  even 
of  the  traditions  of  the  Indian  tribes  who  then  occupied  the 
country, — and  tell  us  of  the  existence  of  an  earlier  and  more 
civilized  race.  When  or  where  that  race  had  its  origin, — what 
was  its  history, — or  when  it  passed  away,  we  do  not  know  nor 
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can  we  conjecture.  Even  these  monuments  will  soon  be  lost  to 
memory  ms  well  as  to  sight,  since  the  greater  part  of  them  have 
already  disappeared  before  the  plow  and  spade  of  a relentless 
civilization.  The  key  to  unlock  their  mystery  may  however  be 
discovered  by  some  future  Champollion,  and,  to  give  some  hum- 
ble aid  to  his  labors,  if  for  no  other  good  purpose,  I will  pre- 
sume upon  the  kind  indulgence  of  my  readers  in  writing  a few 
words  descriptive  of  some  remarkable  mounds  which  I found 
here  intact  in  the  year  1843,  and  speculative  as  to  their  signifi- 
cance and  their  connection  with  other  aboriginal  remains  found 
in  other  parts  of  the  state. 

A large  mound  in  the  form  of  a turtle  or  lizard  was  then 
to  be  seen  near  the  junction  of  Main  and  Lake  streets  in  Geneva 
village,  upon  open  land  adjoining  the  west  end  of  Block  32. 
Lying  on  its  belly,  with  its  head  toward  the  lake,  its  legs  spread 
out  on  either  side,  and  its  tail  extended  toward  the  north,  it  was 
from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  in  length  and  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  width. 
Clear  in  its  outlines,  and  rising  some  two  or  three  feet  in  its 
center  above  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground  surrounding-,  it 
bore  upon  its  back  the  witness  of  its  age, — viz:  the  stump  of  a 
large  oak  tree  whose  concentric  rings  kept  the  tally  of  many  a 
passing  year.  A little  further  west,  opposite  the  present  resi- 
dence of  A.  E.  Tyler  at  lot  12,  block  23,  another  lizard  of  much 
larger  size  stretched  his  brawny  limbs  and  formidable  tail  com- 
pletely across  Main  street.  Several  others  of  similar  shape, 
but  differing  in  size,  might  be  discovered  by  a careful  observer 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  bay,  covered  and  almost  concealed 
by  the  heavy  forest.  These  were  attended  by  still  others  of 
smaller  size  and  less  remarkable  shape.  Within  a few  years  I 
have  searched  for  these  mounds,  but  can  find  no  traces  of  them. 

Mr.  S.  K.  Warren  wrote  me  in  1879,  that  he  once  counted 
the  grains  or  layers  of  wood  on  the  stump  of  a tree  cut  for 
lumber  from  the  top  of  one  of  these  animal  mounds,  and  found 
there  were  nearly  one  hundred.  He  remembered  two  mounds, 
connected  together  and  extending  in  a direct  line  for  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet.  They  formed  a perfect  figure  resemb- 
ling a panther,  with  its  legs,  feet,  neck  and  head,  and  a long 
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slim  tail.  This  mound  was  about  six  feet  in  height.  He  did 
not  tell  me  where  it  was  located,  nor  did  I ever  hear  of  it  from 
any  other  source,  but  such  mounds  have  been  discovered  in 
several  places  in  this  state. 

On  the  farm  formerly  owned  by  Warren  Beckwith,  some 
seven  or  eight  miles  west  from  this  city,  near  the  road  leading 
to  Delavan,  there  was  a mound  some  eighty  or  ninety  feet  in 
length,  and  shaped  like  a bow  strung  for  use,  with  an  arrow 
ready  to  be  discharged  southwardly  toward  Geneva  Lake.  One 
large  circular  mound,  some  twenty  feet  in  diameter  and  five  feet 
in  height  stood  at  the  right  of  the  bow,  and  several  smaller  ones 
near  by.  There  was  also  near  it  a circular  place  paved  with 
cobblestones,  all  of  which  were  cracked  as  if  by  water  thrown 
on  them  when  hot.  Probably  this  was  a hearth  for  council  fires 
or  an  altar  for  sacrifice.  But  those  interesting  remains  have 
also  been  defaced  by  plow  and  spade  until  nearly  all  traces  of 
them  have  disappeared.  On  the  low  ground  about  thirty  rods 
away,  and  underneath  a tree  of  about  six  inches  in  diameter, 
whose  outer  bark  concealed  the  plain  and  undecayed  hack  of  a 
sharp  cutting  instrument,  Mr.  Beckwith  found  broken  pieces  of 
pottery,  evidently  of  great  age  and  exhibiting  considerable  skill 
and  taste  in  their  manufacture,  far  exceeding  that  which  any  of 
the  Indian  tribes  were  known  to  possess.  In  many  of  these 
mounds  were  found  numerous  articles  manufactured  for  use  or 
ornament  by  the  same  or  some  other  aboriginal  race. 

Mounds  similar  in  character,  but  of  various  forms  and 
sizes;  some  of  them  straight,  some  cruciform  and  some  in  the 
forms  of  different  animals,  or  birds,  and  even  of  men,  were  at 
that  early  day  found  in  various  parts  of  the  state.  Those  in 
animal  forms  were  formerly  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  this  and 
neighboring  states,  but  have  since  been  found  to  be  more  widely 
distributed. 

Those  found  here  were  usually  upon  fertile  lands,  and 
around  streams  and  lakes,  seldom  if  ever  upon  barren  hill  tops. 
The  materials  for  their  construction  differed  from  the  surround- 
ing soil,  and  were  evidently  brought  from  a distance.  Many  of 
them  were,  no  doubt,  used  as  burial  places  by  the  race  which 
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constructed  them,  as  when  opened  they  have  been  found  to  con- 
tain human  bones  in  a state  of  extreme  decay,  together  with 
implements  of  stone,  and  pieces  of  broken  pottery  glazed  on 
both  sides*  Sometimes,  and  yet  very  seldom,  were  they  used 
for  that  purpose  by  the  Indians  who  lived  here  in  the  first  half 
of  this  century;  and  when  they  did  use  them  the  modern  grave 
was  readily  distinguishable  from  the  ancient.  They  looked 
upon  these  vestiges  of  a departed  race  with  as  much  curiosity  as 
we  ourselves  do,  and  had  not  even  a tradition  as  to  their  origin 
or  the  fate  of  their  builders.  To  that  same  race  may,  no  doubt, 
be  attributed  the  fortifications  and  brick  pavements  found  at 
Aztalan  in  Jefferson  county,  and  elsewhere. 

From  the  few  relics  which  these  aborigines  have  left  behind 
them  we  may  perhaps  justly  infer  that  they  were  not  a mere 
barbarous  race,  like  the  Indians  who  succeeded  them,  contented 
with  the  absolute  necessaries  of  a meager  life,  but  that,  possess- 
ing greater  knowledge,  they  had  higher  wants  and  necessities, 
and  boih  the  will  and  the  ability  to  supply  them.  That  they 
were  a settled  people,  depending  in  some  measure  upon  agricul- 
ture for  their  subsistence,  also  appears  probable;  and  that  they 
were  not  left  entirely  undisturbed  in  their  possessions,  but  were 
obliged  to  provide  means  for  their  own  defense  against  the 
incursions  of  a hostile  race,  by  whom  they  were  perhaps  at  last 
defeated  and  driven  from  the  land  is  very  evident.  The  large 
trees  upon  the  summits  of  their  mounds  and  earth-works  point 
far  back  into  the  unknown  past,  but  give  us  no  accurate  data  by 
which  to  fix  the  time  of  their  construction. 

The  mounds  representing  animal  forms  have  given  rise  to 
much  speculation.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  they  are 
without  significance, — the  work  of  mere  erratic  fancy  ; but 
whether,  as  some  have  maintained,  they  indicated  the  symbolic 
names  of  the  beings  their  builders  worshipped,  or  of  the  great 
men  whose  banes  rested  beneath  them  ; or  whether  they  repre- 
sented the  heraldic  badge  or  banner, — the  totem  of  the  tribe 
which  constructed  them,  or  of  its  chief,  we  can  only  conjecture. 
The  long  mounds,  not  representing  animals,  are  believed  by 
some  archaeologists  to  have  been  screens  behind  which  hunters 
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concealed  themselves  from  their  prey;  and  by  others  to  have 
been  outworks  or  imperfect  walls  of  defense  against  enemies, 
which  were  perhaps  by  their  superstitious  minds  endowed  with 
some  powerful  charm  for  the  preservation  of  their  defenders. 
Other  mounds  in  square  or  circular  form  were  probably  the  re- 
mains of  signal  stations,  outlooks,  places  for  sacrifice,  or  mere 
huts  used  as  dwellings,  fallen  to  ruin  and  rounded  by  time  and 
the  elements.  More  recent  archaeologists  suggest  that  they  all 
owe  their  origin  to  an  ancient  race  like  that  of  which  remnants 
are  still  found  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  point  signifi- 
cantly to  the  Pueblos  and  the  industrial  products  of  those  re- 
gions. If  they  were  the  work  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Indians, 
it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  account  for  the  loss  of  even 
so  much  civilization  as  these  works  disclose,  and  for  the  descent 
of  their  builders  into  such  utter  barbarism.  Some  there  are 
who  see  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel  in  every  race  whose  origin  is 
unknown,  and  would  fain  believe  these  to  be  way-marks  set  up 
by  them  at  each  resting  place  in  their  weary  wanderings  in 
search  of  a road  by  which  to  accomplish  their  promised  return 
to  the  land  of  their  fathers.  Speculations  like  these  may  serve 
to  amuse  us,  while  lingering  at  this  wayside  station  to  make 
ready  for  the  more  serious  work  of  our  history,  though  they 
can  accomplish  but  little  towards  furnishing  us  with  real  know- 
ledge or  even  satisfying  our  curiosity  on  the  subject. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Were  the  writer  in  haste  to  reach  the  end  of  his  short  jour- 
ney, or  did  he  believe  his  readers  to  be,  like  impatient  railroad 
travelers  of  the  present  day,  anxious  only  to  pass  over  the 
intervening  space,  careless  of  the  scenery  and  of  all  else  that 
ought  to  interest  them  on  the  way,  he  would  express  them 
through  by  the  swiftest  train  and  straightest  course,  instead  of 
bearing  them  in  his  slow  Concord  coach  over  a circuitous  country 
road;  but  he  finds  himself  irresistibly  inclined  to  dally  and  enjoy 
the  country  fare  as  he  proceeds,  and  he  believes  his  readers,  if 
not  at  first  pleased  with  that  course,  will  be  better  reconciled  to 
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it  when  they  contrast  it  with  the  dry  crusts  of  facts  which  he 
has  in  store  for  them  by  and  by. 

The  vicinity  of  Geneva  Lake  was  a favorite  residence  of  the 
Indians.  Our  first  settlers  found  it  occupied  by  a band  of  Pot- 
towatomies  about  five  hundred  in  number,  to  the  supply  of 
whose  necessities  the  location  was  peculiarly  adapted.  The 
country  between  and  around  the  two  sister  lakes  was  covered 
by  a heavy  forest,  consisting  of  different  varieties  of  oak,  and 
ash,  elms,  sugar-maples,  bass-wood,  hickories,  butter-nuts,  and 
black-walnuts,  interspersed  with  wild  plums,  crab-apples,  grapes 
and  other  native  fruits. 

Deer  were  plenty,  and  droves  of  them  were  seen  by  the 
white  settlers  crossing  the  lake  on  the  ice,  in  such  numbers  as 
to  extend  from  shore  to  shore.  The  forests,  being  free  from 
under-brush,  offered  no  impediment  to  the  chase.  Elk,  too, 
formerly  dwelt  here,  and  their  stately  antlers  have  occasionally 
been  found  imbedded  in  the  trees  or  buried  in  the  earth,  but  the 
animals  had  disappeared  before  1836. 

According  to  the  account  given  me  by  S.  K.  Warren,  the 
first  settlers  could  hardly  look  out  upon  the  frozen  lake  without 
seeing  some  large  wild  animal  upon  the  ice.  Prairie  wolves, 
raccoons,  squirrels,  foxes,  otters,  mink  and  muskrats  were  then 
abundant,  and  all  contributed  their  peltries  to  the  support  of  the 
aborigines,  who  found  a ready  market  for  them  at  the  numerous 
trading  posts.  Dozens  of  mink  and  muskrats  might  frequently 
be  secured  in  a few  hours  in  the  winter  season  by  running 
spears  into  their  houses.  Except  at  seasons  of  the  year  when 
pelts  were  valuable,  the  Indians  limited  the  slaughter  of  game 
to  a supply  of  their  actual  needs. 

The  prairies  were  thickly  inhabited  by  grouse  or  prairie 
chickens,  quail,  snipe,  woodcock,  plover  and  sandhill  cranes. 
The  latter  birds  frequently  furnished  great  amusement  to 
travelers  by  their  wild  operatic  dances  in  the  open  fields.  The 
woods  were  full  of  pigeons,  partridges  and  other  birds.  Wild 
geese,  ducks,  swans,  loons,  gulls  and  pelicans  frequented  the 
lakes  in  great  numbers.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  large 
areas  of  water  would  be  black  with  them.  This  is  still  true  as 
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to  ducks  and  geese,  but  other  game  of  all  kinds  have  become 
scarce. 

A few  solitary  catamounts  or  lynx  still  roamed  the  woods 
in  search  of  prey  when  the  whites  first  appeared  here.  One  of 
extraordinary  size  was  killed  by  poison  near  Williams  Bay  soon 
after  that  date.  He  measured  nine  feet  in  length,  and  proved 
the  great  strength  of  his  muscles  by  carrying  the  deer  which  he 
had  killed  to  the  tops  of  large  trees,  where  he  might  feast  upon 
them  at  his  leisure.  Animals  of  the  same  species  are  reported 
to  have  been  seen  in  our  vicinity  in  later  years. 

Como,  or  Duck  lake  was  full  of  fish  of  various  kinds,  but 
Geneva  lake  offered  a greater  variety,  of  larger  size  and,  be- 
cause of  the  purity  of  its  waters,  of  a more  delicate  flavor. 
Pickerel,  bass,  cat-fish,  perch,  suckers  and  other  kinds  were 
easily  caught  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  supply  the  Indians  with  a large  portion  of  their  neces- 
sary food.  Some  pickerel  weighing  thirty-two  pounds,  and  cat- 
fish of  even  larger  size  have  been  taken  from  Geneva  lake,  and 
at  the  opening  of  the  mill-race  soon  after  its  construction  suck- 
ers were  captured  by  the  barrel  full. 

Corn  grew  luxuriently  in  small  gardens  cultivated  by  the 
squaws,  and  richly  repaid  them  for  the  slight  care  they  bestowed 
upon  it.  The  sugar-maples  furnished  them  with  a luxury 
which,  though  coarse  and  dark  colored  from  the  lack  of  skill  in 
its  manufacture,  was  still  welcome  to  their  uncultivated  tastes. 

To  these  advantages  of  their  location  the  Indians  were  by 
no  means  insensible.  Although  removed  to  distant  reserva- 
tions, yet  straggling  bands  of  them  returned  from  year  to  year 
to  revisit  the  graves  of  their  fathers  and  enjoy  for  a brief  season 
their  old  hunting  and  fishing  grounds. 

Of  their  character  little  that  is  favorable  can  be  said. 
Among:  those  whom  the  writer  has  met  he  has  never  seen  the 
noble  redman,  the  bold  and  independent  citizen  of  the  wild 
woods,  whom  our  poets  and  novel  writers  have  described  in 
such  glowing  colors.  Intercourse  with  the  white  man  had 
taught  them  nothing  but  his  vices,  which  have  proved  more 
destructive  to  them  than  open  enemies. 
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Early  settlers  describe  the  Pottawattomie  Indians  as  more 
gentle  and  amenable  to  civilization  than  other  tribes.  The 
Jesuit  fathers  in  1665  found  them  located  around  Green  Bay. 
and  were  impressed  by  their  ready  appreciation  of  the  religious 
doctrines  brought  to  them  by  those  devoted  missionaries.  At 
some  time  there  had  existed  between  them  and  the  Chippewa 
and  Ottawa  tribes  an  alliance,  by  which  they  held  joint  interests 
in  the  lands  claimed  as  their  homes  and  hunting  grounds a 
sort  of  barbaric  confederacy,  requiring  treaties  made  by  either 
to  be  ratified  by  all  before  they  should  be  considered  binding. 
Gradually,  between  1670  and  1830,  they  were  crowded  upon  by 
the  more  warlike  tribes  of  Menominees  and  Sacs  and  Foxes 
from  the  north,  and  the  Winnebagoes  from  the  west,  and  com- 
pelled to  remove  to  south-eastern  Wisconsin  and  northern  Illinois, 
where  they  were  settled  when  the  first  white  immigrants 
arrived. 

Bigfoot,  the  last  of  their  chiefs  in  this  vicinity,  was  a 
sturdy  hater  of  the  white  race,  but  he  had  a fine  sense  of  honor, 
and  held  his  pledges  to  them  inviolable. 

His  tribe,  by  a treaty  concluded  in  1833,  sold  their  lands1  to' 
the  United  States  government,  and  were  in,  1836  or '1837, 
removed  to  a reservation  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Kansas  river, 
near  the  site  of  Lawrence,  Kansas.  Not  liking  that  flat  and 
comparatively  treeless  country,  many  of  them  returned  to  Wis- 
consin, roving  through  the  land,  and  others  went  to  the  Indian 
Territories,  further  to  the  north. 

Mr.  Warren  states  that  they  were,  when  here,  a happy  and 
contented  race,  being  sure  of  a good  living  in  a country  so 
abounding  in  game  and  fish.  The  males  did  nothing  else  but  hunt, 
fish  and  trap.  The  squaws  dug  the  soil  with  large  hoes,  planted, 
hoed  and  harvested  the  corn,  made  the  maple  sugar;  handled  and 
dressed  all  the  skins  and  furs;  tanned  the  deer  hides  and  made  them 
into  garments  and  moccasins  ; chopped  the  wood,  made  the  fires 
and  cooked  the  victuals,  and  in  short  did  all  the  work.  The  food 
of  the  Indians  consisted  of  fish,  game  and  corn  stewed  over  or 
roasted  before  the  camp  fire.  They  ate  all  kinds  of  game,  /dnd 
the  flesh  of  muskrats  was  considered  a choice  dish.  The  meat 
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to  he  roasted  was  cut  into  thin  slices,  and  fastened  upon  sharp- 
ened sticks,  leaning  toward  the  fire  and  held  in  place  by  the 
ground.  It  was  eaten  usually  without  salt.  Corn  was  cooked 
by  stewing  ; but  they  knew  how  to  preserve  it  for  future  use. 
This  they  did  by  gathering  the  ears  when  in  good  condition  for 
roasting,  before  the  kernels  had  hardened.  Then  having  dug 
holes  several  feet  deep  in  the  ground,  they  built  fires  in  them 
and,  when  the  earth  had  become  very  hot,  cleaned  out  the  ashes 
and  put  in  the  corn  enveloped  in  its  husks,  covered  it  with  the 
hot  ashes  and  the  excavated  earth,  and  left  it  until  sufficiently 
cooked.  Taking  it  out,  they  cut  the  kernels  from  the  cob;  dried 
them  and  put  them  away.  They  had  no  regular  meal  times,  but 
each  one  when  hungry  helped  himself  to  whatever  was  cooked. 

Mr.  Warren  describes  the  lodges  or  wigwams  of  these 
Indians  as  being  usually  in  cone  shape,  from  ten  to  twelve  feet 
in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  from  eight  to  ten  feet  high  in  the 
center.  Bent  poles  stuck  in  the  ground  formed  the  frame  work, 
and  the  sides  were  covered  with  mats  made  of  bark,  rushes  or 
flags.  At  the  apex  an  opening  was  left  for  the  smoke  to  escape, 
and  immediately  beneath  it  hung  the  camp  kettle,  suspended 
by  hooks  from  a cross-piece  resting  on  crotched  sticks  driven 
into  the  earth.  On  the  ground  next  the  outer  wall  were  mats 
and  furry  robes  of  bear,  wolf,  or  lynx  skin,  on  which  the 
Indians  sat  and  slept. 

A few  log  canoes,  worm-eaten  and  decayed ; a few  arrow 
and  spear  heads  and  axes,  wrought  with  considerable  skill  out 
of  the  flinty  boulders  deposited  here  by  some  stray  ice-berg ; a 
few  foot  trails,  deep  worn  and  still  visible  on  the  main  routes  of 
travel  from  village  to  village,  are  almost  the  only  relics  which 
they  have  left  behind  them. 

These  Indians  were  distributed  at  different  points  along  the 
lake  shore.  One  of  their  villages  was  located  near  the  west  end 
of  Main  street  in  our  original  village  plot ; another  at  Williams 
Bay  and  another  near  the  head  of  the  lake.  The  latter  was  the 
principal  one; — the  royal  residence,  where  old  Bigfoot,  their 
chief,  held  his  court  and  spread  his  banner  to  the  breeze  from  a 
tall  tree.  The  remains  of  the  stump  of  that  tree  upon  Reid’s 
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Park  were  for  m:my  years  pointed  out  as  Bigfoot’s  finest. iff. 
Here  his  dusky  warriors  often  danced  their  exciting  war  dances, 
or  played  their  athletic  games,  under  the  shade  of  the  old  oaks, 
or  indulged  in  sumptuous  feasts  of  all  sorts  of  game  stewed 
together  into  a savory  mess. 

In  trying  to  ascertain  the  true  name  of  this  old  chieftain, 
Bigfoot,  in  his  own  language  1 have  spent  much  time  and  effort, 
and  am  confident  that  I have  at  last  succeeded.  One  of  the 
early  settlers,  Judge  Griffin,  told  me  that  he  thought  the  Indian 
words  “Mauk-Soe”  would  express  it,  and  this,  as  will  be  seen 
below,  does  not  differ  much  in  sound  from  the  correct  name  as 
ascertained  from  other  sources.  A descendant  of  the  Pottawa- 
tomie chief,  Pokagon,  who  sold  the  site  of  Chicago  to  the 
whites,  is  now  living  in  Michigan.  He  claims  to  have  known 
all  about  Bigfoot  and  his  band,  and  says  that  the  chad’s  name 
was  “Pok-toh,”  meaning  “Pear.”  He  must  however  have  also 
been  known  by  his  own  people  as  well  as  by  the  whites  by  the 
name  of  “Bigfoot,”  otherwise  the  latter  would  never  have  so 
called  him.  The  equivalent  of  Bigfoot  in  the  Pottawa- 
tomie language,  says  Pokagon,  would  be  “Mu-sha-o-zet,” — 
uhis  foot  is  large,”  But  Rev.  Mr.  Wheeler,  above  spoken  of, 
gives  good  reasons  for  his  opinion  that  the  name  was  “Muh- 
mang-go-zid”  or  by  contraction  “Mang-go-zid,” — “who  has  a 
large  development  of  the  foot.”  He  says  that  name  is  a com- 
mon one  among  the  Algonquin  tribes,  and  he  has  personally 
known  several  Chippewa  chiefs  who  bore  it,  and  it  also  better 
accords  with  the  delicate  use  of  language  by  the  Indians. 

Rev.  Francis  Speers,  a former  missionary  among  the  Chip- 
pewas,  gives  the  words  “Ke-che-sit”  as  expressing  the  name 
Bigfoot,  but  I am  well  satisfied  with  the  reasons  given  by  Mr. 
Wheeler  for  the  name  “Mang-go-zid.” 

To  return  from  this  digression  to  the  village  at  the  head  of 
the  lake.  At  this  principal  village,  it  is  said,  General  Scott  had 
an  interview  with  the  old  chieftain  in  1832  or  1833,  while  on  his 
way  to  the  Rock  River  country,  near  the  close  of  the  Black- 
hawk  War.  A delegation  sent  to  him  in  1827  to  issuaded  him 
from  joining  the  hostile  tribes  had  been  successful  in  their  mis 
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sion,  and  his  band  remained  at  peace  with  the  whites  through  all 
the  succeeding  troubles.  It  was  also  visited  in  1832  by  Mrs. 
Kinzie,  wife  of  Major  Kinzie,  the  United  States  Indian  agent 
at  Chicago,  when  traveling  on  horseback  with  her  husband  to 
Fort  Winnebago.  In  “Waubun,”  her  interesting  itinerary  of  the 
journey,  she  gives  us  a fine  view  of  the  landscape  from  a sketch 
made  by  herself  while  resting  on  the  south  shore  of  the  lake 
near  its  head,  and  describes  it  in  language  so  vivid  that  I cannot 
resist  an  inclination  to  copy.  She  says  “bold,  swelling  hills 
jutted  forward  into  the  clear  blue  expanse,  or  retreated  slightly 
to  afford  a green  level  nook  as  a resting  pHce  for  the  foot  of 
man.  On  the  nearer  shore  stretched  a bright  gravelly  beach, 
through  which  coursed  here  and  there  a sparkling  rivulet,  to 
join  the  larger  sheet  of  water.  On  a rising  ground  at  the  foot 
of  one  of  the  bold  bluffs  in  the  middle  distance  a collection  of 
neat  wigwams  formed,  with  their  surrounding  gardens,  no 
unpleasant  feature  in  the  picture.  A shoul  of  delight  burst 
involuntarily  from  the  whole  party  as  this  charming  landscape 
met  our  view.  It  was  like  the  Hudson,  only  less  bold  ; no,  it 
was  like  the  lake  of  Forest  Cantons  in  the  picture  of  the  chapel 
of  William  Tell.  What  could  be  imagined  more  charming.” 

The  old  chief  she  describes  as  a large,  raw-boned,  ugly 
Indian  with  a countenance  bloated  by  intemperance,  and 
a sinister,  unpleasant  expression. 

Josiah  Giddings,  a veteran  of  the  Black  hawk  war,  who 
subsequently  settled  in  Hebron,  just  over  the  Illinois  line,  paid 
a visit  to  old  Bigfoot  in  1836,  at  the  invitation  of  one  of  the 
braves,  who  told  him  about  the  lake  and  the  country  surround- 
ing it,  which  he  assured  him  was  a good  country  and  would 
soon  be  open  for  the  white  men,  as  the  Indians  were  about  to 
leave.  From  near  Porter’s  present  landing  he  was  paddled  over 
to  the  village  in  a walnut  dug  out  canoe. 

At  near  the  same  time  Rev.  S.  A.  Dwinnell  visited  the 
village,  and  gives  quite  a graphic  description.  It  consisted  of  a 
■cluster  of  huts,  extending  for  some  quarter  of  a mile  along  the 
shore  and  backward  nearly  as  far  towards  the  bluffs.  These 
huts  were  generally  constructed  of  posts  set  in  the  ground  and 
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covered  on  sides  and  top  with  mats  woven  from  grass,  or  with 
hark  from  trees.  Some  were  circular,  and  about  ten  feet  in 
diameter.  Others  were  squares,  inclosed  with  slabs  from  hollow 
trees.  On  each  side  of  the  interior  was  a bench,  serving  by 
day  for  seats  and  by  night  for  beds. 

Somewhat  central  among  them,  on  a knoll  a short  distance 
from  the  shore,  stood  Old  Bigfoot’s  mansion,  the  council  house  ' 
of  the  tribe; — larger  and  more  permanent  than  the  majority  of 
them,  and  distinguished  by  his  so-called  flag-staff*, — a tree  some 
thirty  feet  in  height,  standing  near  its  front. 

When  his  band  had  all  started  on  their  long  journey  to  the 
west,  as  I am  informed  by  an  early  settler,  the  chief  remained 
awhile  standing  in  silence  with  his  arm  around  the  tree,  and 
taking  a last  farewell  of  his  home.  Then  he  passed  over  to  the 
house  of  James  YanSlyke  and  bade  farewell  to  Mrs.  VanSlyke, 
with  whom  he  was  on  friendly  terms,  and  departed. 

The  ground  on  which  this  principal  village  was  located  now 
constitutes  in  part  Reid’s  Park  and  Fontana  Park,  well  known 
to  summer  visitors  and  to  citizens  of  the  vicinity,  who  find  even 
one  day’s  rest  and  recreation  under  the  shades  and  upon  the 
breezy  hill-sides,  so  dear  to  the  native  savages,  worth  more  to 
promote  health  and  happiness  than  ten  times  its  cost  in  medi- 
cines or  tonics. 

Of  other  Indian  villages  on  the  lake  shore  I have  no  par- 
ticular account.  When  Israel  WiMiams,  Sen.,  and  his  sons 
settled  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bay  which  bears  his  name,  the 
Indians  were  still  in  possession.  They,  however,  were  removed 
in  the  fall  of  1836, — their  departure  being  somewhat  hastened 
by  the  prevalence  among  them  of  the  whooping  cough,  which 
their  superstitious  minds  naturally  ascribed  to  the  visitation  of 
an  evil  spirit.  Their  attempts  to  drive  him  away  by  an  inces- 
sant drumming  which,  in  the  still  hours  of  the  night,  could  be 
heard  for  miles,  were  all  in  vain.  Quite  a number  of  them  died 
of  that  disease,  two  of  whom,  buried  near  the  head  of  the  lake 
in  September,  were  disinterred  by  the  whites  in  the  following 
January  and  found  in  a good  state  of  preservation;  the  paint 
on  their  cheeks  being  still  fresh  and  natural  as  when  they  were 
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in  life.  Ordinarily  the  Indians  buried  their  dead  in  the  earth, 
but  occasionally  they  adopted  a different  method,  instances  of 
V hi c-h  came  within  the  observation  of  some  of  our  early  settlers. 
A log,  split  into  halves,  was  carefully  hollowed  out,  the  body 
placed  within  it,  an  opening  being  left  in  the  upper  part  to 
expose  the  face  to  view,  and  the  parts  were  firmly  bound 
together  with  strips  of  bark.  The  rude  coffin  was  then  sus- 
pended from  the  limb  of  a tree  over  the  water,  and  there  left  to 
swing  back  and  forth,  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds,  until  the  bark 
ropes  decayed  and  broke,  and  the  waters  received  it,  to  waft  it, 
they  perhaps  thought,  to  the  happy  hunting  grounds  of  the 
invisible  world  in  which  they  believed.  This  disposition  of 
their  dead  is  said  to  have  been  more  common  in  the  case  of 
children  than  of  adults.  On  his  first  visit  to  the  lake  in  1833, 
the  surveyor  Brink  found  such  a coffin  suspended  in  one  of  three 
huge  burr-oak  trees  standing  near  a large  spring  at  the  head  of 
the  lake,  but  he  says  it  was  not  there  when  he  made  his  survey 
in  1835.  The  spring  over  which  it  hung  he  identifies  as  the 
large  one  north  of  0 L.  Douglass’  present  residence.  The  body 
enclosed  in  it  was  that  of  a child  12  or  14  years  old.  Report 
says  that  Doctor  Wood,  an  early  settler  of  that  vicinity,  had 
the  skull  and  probably  the  skeleton  in  his  museum,  and  that 
they  are  still  in  the  possession  of  some  of  his  descendants. 
From  many  early  settlers  I learn  that  one  such  suspended  coffin 
was  found  in  a large  tree  on  the  edge  of  the  lake,  near  the  west 
end  of  Fontana  Park.  Some  of  them  who  examined  it  allege 
that  the  body  was  that  of  an  adult,  whose  head  had  been  cloven 
by  a tomahawk  or  some  similar  weapon.  No  one  of  my 
informants  seems  to  have  seen  more  than  one  such  burial  case, 
but,  as  their  accounts  do  not  concur,  it  seems  altogether  proba- 
ble that  there  were  two  in  that  vicinity.  The  adult  body  was 
commonly  reported  to  be  that  of  Bigfoot’s  son.  Another  mode 
of  burial  is  mentioned  below. 

In  July  1891  the  author  of  this  sketch  visited  Rev.  Francis 
Williams,  of  Chaplin,  Conn.,  a son  of  Israel  Williams,  Sen., 
the  first  settler  at  Williams  Bay.  There  he  learned  something 
more  of  the  old  chief,  .showing  that  though  a stoical  savage,  he 
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was  not  insensible  to  the  emotions  we  are  apt  so  proudly  to  refer 
to  as  evidences  of  a high  degree  of  civilization.  Two  of  the 
chief’s  wives  had  been  buried  within  what  became  the  garden  of 
Mr.  Williams,  on  the  rising  ground  west  of  the  bay.  Their 
remains  old  Bigfoot  when  about  to  depart  commended  to  the 
kindly  care  of  Mr.  Williams,  whom  he  had  always  found 
friendly  to  him,  and  turning  at  the  last  point  where  their  resting 
place  was  visible  and  looking  back,  he  actually  shed  tears. 

These  squaws  were  laid  upon  a rude  frame  work  raised  a 
little  above  the  ground.  They  were  clothed  in  tine  broadcloth, 
ornamented  with  numerous  concavo-convex  silver  disks,  from 
two  to  four  inches  in  diameter,  perforated  with  holes  like 
skimmers,  attached  to  the  cloth.  Their  wristscjand  arms  were 
adorned  with  bangles  or  flat  ribbed  bracelets  of  silver,  and  from 
their  ears  hung  clusters  of  silver  trinkets.  Each  was  supplied 
with  a covered  tin  pail  filled  wit ha whiskey,  a pipe  and  some 
food  for  their  journey  to  the  spirit  world.  Over  all  was  a tent- 
like covering  of  bark. 


CHAPTER  V. 

There  were  forts  and  trading  posts  established  at  various 
places,  within  the  limits  of  what  is  now  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
at  an  early  day,  and  the  Indian  traders  traveling  through  the 
country  had  become  acquainted  with  the  location  and  character 
of  our  lake,  and  of  the  water  power  at  its  outlet.^  Through 
information  derived  from  some  of  these  traders,  Christopher 
Payne,  an  old  frontiersman  then  living  at  Squaw  Prairie,  on  the 
Kishwaukee,  in  Illinois,  was  induced  to  come  here  with  a view 
to  a settlement  and  the  improvement  of  the  power.  His  first 
attempt  to  find  the  place  was  a failure,  but  the  second  was 
crowned  with  success,  and  in  February  1^37  fie  arrived  on  the 
ground,  which  wras  to  be  the  scene  of  his  future  conflicts  and 
trials,  and  to  witness  his  final  victory.  Having  examined  the 
lake  and  the  stream  issuing  from  it  sufficiently  to  satisfy  him- 
self of  its  nature  and  capabilities,  and  not  discovering  any 
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marks  indicating  any  prior  claim  to  it,  he  cut  down  trees,  made 
piles  of  brush,  and  marked  the  trees  on  the  borders  of  the  lake 
as  evidence  of  his  claim  and  of  its  extent,  and  then  made  him- 
self a log  canoe  out  of  a blackwalnut  tree,  and  in  it  floated 
down  the  outlet  to  the  Fox  river,  and  down  that  stream  to  the 
big  woods  in  Illinois,  and  then  went  home,  intending  shortly  to 
return  here  and  build  a mill.  He  at  that  time  supposed  that  he 
was  the  first  claimant,  and  that  the  measures  he  had  taken  would 
secure  a recognition  of  his  right  to  the  water  power  and  the 
land  adjoining  it,  to  be  afterwards  confirmed  by  actual  occu- 
pancy and  improvement,  and  finally  by  purchase  from  govern- 
ment when  these  lands  should  come  into  market.  His  right  was, 
however,  disputed  by  other  parties  who  date  their  claim  from 
the  fall  of  the  preceding  year. 

Each  of  the  parties  shall  have  a fair  hearing  in  these 
sketches  although  Payne,  having  in  the  end  obtained  the  peace- 
ful possession  of  the  premises,  will  come  more  prominently  into 
view.  Born  on  the  outskirts  of  civilization,  growing  up  with- 
out education,  or  salutary  restraint,  and  always  living  among 
the  rough  men  of  the  borders,  he  naturally  became  one  of  the 
roughest  among  them.  His  experience  with  the  Indians  made 
him  hate  them  like  “pizen.”  His  conversation  was  rendered 
emphatic  by  a thick  seasoning  of  oaths,  and  his  signature  by  a 
dot  or  a stab  of  the  pen  through  the  paper.  None  other  was 
genuine. 

Possessed  of  a strong  constitution,  with  wiry  sinews  and 
active  temperament,  he  was  well  calculated  for  the  life  to  which 
he  was  destined.  Hasty  and  improvident,  he  never  accumulated 
much  property,  but  adversity  or  defeat  never  so  disheartened 
him  as  to  prevent  a renewal  of  the  conflict  with  the  difficulties 
which  surrounded  him. 

As  we  shall,  hereinafter  give  a sketch  of  his  life,  we  now 
leave  him  for  a season,  to  consider  the  claims  of  his  opponents. 

About  the  first  of  September  1835  a surveying  party,  led 
by  John  Brink,  who  with  John  Mullett,  had  taken  a sub-contract 
to  survey  and  mark  the  township  and  section  lines  through  this 
and  other  portions  of  Wisconsin,  commenced  at  Beloit,  and 
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working  eastward  arrived  at  this  point.  In  order  to  survey 
two  tiers  of  townships  at  the  same  time,  they  had  divided  their 
strength,  Brink  leading  one  division,  which  was  composed  of 
Reuben  T.  Ostrander,  Wm.  Ostrander  and  Jesse  Eggleston,  and 
Mullet  leading  the  other  division,  composed  of  Henry  Mullet 
and  several  others  whose  names  are  now  forgotten.  John 
Hodgson,  was  about  the  same  time  sub-dividing  the  townships 
intu  sections. 

When  Brink’s  party  arrived  here  they  stopped  over  one 
day  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  water-power,  and  the 
adjacent  country. 

The  opening  of  the  Indian  lands  for  settlement  about  this 
time  had  given  a new  impetus  to  the  rush  of  emigration  west- 
ward, and  a good  water-power  connected  with  an  eligible  site 
for  a city  or  village  was  considered  a prize  well  worth  whatever 
of  danger  or  hardship  might  be  necessary  to  secure  it.  The 
courage  and  energy  which  distinguished  our  ancestors  when  they 
first  crossed  the  great  Atlantic,  found  on  the  very  borders  of 
our  country  a vast  held  for  developement  and  display.  Spread 
out  before  them  was  a broad  continent  whose  fertile  soil, 
unbroken  and  uncultivated,  was  covered  by  primitive  forests 
which  had  never  yet  felt  the  power  of  man.  To  subdue  this 
wilderness  and  bring  it  into  a state  of  cultivation  they  accepted 
as  their  appointed  work,  and  with  untiring  activity  and  per- 
severance they  applied  themselves  to  its  accomplishment. 
Their  descendents,  possessed  of  the  same  restless  spirit,  with  the 
added  force  developed  by  their  struggle  with  nature  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  have  pressed  onward  regardless  of  danger  and 
hardship,  and  following  close  upon  the  retiring  footsteps  of  the 
aborigines,  have  made  for  themselves  pleasant  homes  sur- 
rounded by  fields  of  golden  grain,  noble  orchards  and  smiling 
meadows  where  lately  the  wild  deer  and  buffalo  fed  on  the 
weeds  and  coarse  grasses  of  the  prairies ; have  fashioned  the 
lofty  sentinels  of  the  forest  into  palaces  of  industry  and  com- 
merce, and  covered  the  great  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  west  with 
their  clouds  of  canvass  and  of  steam. 

The  prairies  of  our  western,  or,  as  we  may  now  term  them, 
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interior  States,  free  from  stumps  and  stones,  and  lying  ready 
for  the  plow,  presented  but  slight  obstacles  to  those  whose  sturdy 
arms  had  conquered  the  sterile  hills  of  New  England,  and  large 
numbers  of  them  were  now  turning  their  attention  to  the  new 
and  unsettled  portions  of  northern  Illinois  and  the  adjoining 
territory  of  Wisconsin.  Very  many,  too,  who  had  found  them- 
selves unequal  to  the  contest  in  those  States,  through  a misdi- 
rection of  their  energies  or  a miscalculation  as  to  their  business 
capacity,  sought  here  to  build  up  their  shattered  fortunes  by 
opening  up  new  farms,  which,  with  but  a small  amount  of  capi- 
tal or  skilled  labor,  could  be  made  to  furnish  them  a support, 
and  in  a few  years  a competence  ; or  by  trade  and  speculation, 
which  seemed  hereto  offer  them  a fairer  field  and  a more  encour- 
aging prospect.  Many  of  the  latter  plunged  into  a wild  specu- 
lation in  city  and  village  lots,  and  just  before  the  time  at  which 
we  have  arrived  in  our  history,  the  rage  for  such  speculation 
was  approaching  its  height.  Men  without  capital  were  amass 
ing  fortunes  in  a day,  by  buying  and  selling  corner  lots  and 
water  privileges  in  paper  towns,  located  at  every  conceivable 
point  in  the  wilderness.  These  fortunes,  founded  upon  a credit 
as  unsubstantial  as  the  baseless  fabric  of  a dream,  were  dis- 
sipated as  suddenly  as  they  were  acquired,  and  the  receding  tide 
of  misfortune  swept  from  the  map  the  great  majority  of  those 
famous  places  whose  valuable  lands  had  lately  passed  current  at 
prices  before  unheard  of,  and  so  completely  obliterated  them 
that  their  sites  are  lost,  and  even  their  names  are  almost  for- 
gotten. A few  only  survived  the  calamities  of  1S36  and  1837  but 
their  progress  was  greatly  retarded.  The  same  follies  have 
been  re-enacted  in  later  years,  and  with  similar  results. 

Fortunately,  our  village  was  not  greatly  affected  by  the  infla- 
tion of  those  times,  or  by  the  depression  which  followed,  but  the 
advantages  which  nature  has  lavished  upon  it  have  secured  to 
it  a healthy  growth,  and  a steady  progress  from  its  foundation 
to  the  present  time. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  state  of  things  thus  existing  here  as 
elsewhere  throughout  the  west,  the  prospective  value  of  a really 
good  water  power  in  the  midst  of  a rich  farming  country,  and  the 
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fact  that  squatter  rights  like  those  relied  upon  by  the  two  parties 
in  this  case,  though  protected  by  border  associations,  were  not 
recognized  by  law,  the  reader  will  be  the  better  prepared  to 
appreciate  the  bold  and  determined  character  of  the  contest 
which  grew  out  of  the  rival  claims  to  this  one. 

To  return  to  Brink  and  his  party.  Satisfied  from  their 
examination  that  these  eight  or  ten  square  miles  of  water  would 
furnish  them  an  unfailing  supply  of  power  which  could  be 
turned  to  good  account  at  a very  small  expense,  and  that,  once 
occupied  and  improved,  its  location  at  a convenient  distance 
from  the  ports  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  from  prominent  places  in 
the  interior,  together  with  the  beauty  of  its  surrounding 
scenery,  scarcely  surpassed  in  the  west,  would  insure  the  settle- 
ment of  a thriving  village  here,  and  render  it  at  no  distant  day 
an  important  point,  they  determined  to  secure  it  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Brink,  who  is  probably  still  living  at  Crystal  Lake, 
111.,  a hale  old  man  now  in  his  84:th  year,  visited  me  in  1892, 
and  revived  his  recollections  of  the  lake.  He  informed  me  that 
he  and  John  Mullett  surveyed  a large  portion  of  eastern  Wis- 
consin,— all  that  part  lying  east  of  Fox  river  and  Green  Bay, 
from  the  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  state  line  northward  to  Death’s 
Door — the  northern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  which  bounds 
that  bay.  On  his  route  between  Fort  Winnebago,  now  called 
Portage  City,  and  the  southern  line  of  Wisconsin  in  1833,  lie 
passed  our  lake  near  its  head  and  greatly  admired  its  beauty. 
Speaking  of  it  afterward  to  Solomon  Juneau,  the  early  Indian 
trader  at  the  mouth  of  the  Milwaukee  river,  the  latter  told  him 
that  the  name  of  the  lake  was  uBigfoot,”  and  that  he  (Brink) 
was  the  first  white  man  who  had  visited  it.  Brink  answered 
that  a Frenchman  had  preceded  him,  but  .Juneau,  who  was 
himself  a Frenchman,  replied,  “a  Frenchman  is  no  white  man.” 

In  the  first  days  of  September  1835,  Mr.  Brink  surveyed 
and  marked  the  town  lines  at  and  around  the  lake  ; and  at  that 
time  he  made  for  himself  a claim  of  land  which  included  the 
outlet  of  the  lake  and  the  site  of  the  Village  of  Geneva. 
Instead  of  making  a joint  claim  with  him,  as  stated  in  my 
original  history  on  the  authority  of  R.  T.  Ostrander,  he  says 
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that  William  Ostrander  and  Jesse  Eggleston  made  claims  of 
adjoining  lands.  When  he  left  here  to  continue  his  surveys  he 
hired  Ostrander  and  some  others  to  look  after  his  claim,  and  do 
all  that  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  hold  it  according  to  claim 
law,  furnishing  them  with  a tent  in  which  to  live  until  they  could 
build  a house.  He  had  first  cut  down  some  trees  and  plainly 
marked  with  his  name  and  the  word  “claim”  one  standing  nigh 
the  outlet  of  the  lake,  and  as  near  as  he  can  now  determine  on 
the  high  land  just  south  of  the  Whiting  House,  and,  before  the 
time  limited  by  claim  law  had  passed,  he  was  on  the  ground  in 
person.  But  Ostrander  and  his  companions  did  not  stick  to 
their  post,  but  after  doing  some  further  work  to  render  the 
claim  secure  they  went  to  Milwaukee  for  supplies.  It  appears 
that  Jesse  Eggleston  claimed  land  subsequently  owned  by 
Gurdon  Montague, — by  him  sold  to  Shelton  Sturges,  and  now 
owned  by  H.  H.  Porter. 

Mr.  C.  R.  VanYelzer  informs  me  that  his  father,  W.  H. 
VanVelzer,  Seri.,  who  came  here  with  R.  W.  Warren  in  183(5, 
then  made  a claim  to  that  land,  but  was  driven  from  it  by  Mr. 
Warren.  At  the  time  Mr.  Brink  made  his  claim  or  soon  after- 
ward, Reuben  T.  Ostrander  claimed  the  land  on  section  35.  west 
of  and  adjoining  the  city  limits,  a part  of  which  he  retained  for 
many  years  and  then  sold  to  H.  B.  Conant,  who  sold  it  to  George 
Sturges.  Ira  Eggleston  about  the  same  time  claimed  that  lying 
north  of  the  highway,  of  which  a part  is  now  owned  by  the 
heirs  of  Buckingham  Sturges. 

Mr.  Brink  was  born  and  reared  a few  miles  north  from  the 
Village  of  Geneva,  New  York,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  a beau- 
tiful little  lake  called  Seneca  Lake, — a long  and  narrow  sheet  of 
pure  water.  The  sight  of  our  lake  reminded  him  of  that  with 
which  his  youthful  eyes  had  been  familiar,  and  thinking  the 
name  “Bigfoot”  unworthy  of  such  a gem  of  beauty,  he,  as 
before  related,  named  it  “Geneva,”  in  honor  of  that  elder 
Geneva,  and  the  name  was  gladly  adopted  by  later  comers  as 
that  of  the  village  which  grew  up  at  its  foot. 

Professor  Robert  Harney,  an  archaeologist  of  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  has  in  his  researches  discovered  that  the  United 
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States  has  no  less  than  eighteen  towns  and  villages  called 
Geneva,  some  of  which  were  without  doubt  named  for  that  first 
and  most  famous  of  all  Genevas,  cradled  among  the  mountains 
of  Switzerland  known  to  Julius  Caesar  before  the  Christian 
era  ; — and  renowned  in  all  the  ages  for  its  political,  educational 
and  religious  institutions  and  its  illustrious  men.  Geneva,  New 
York,  was  undoubtedly  named  for  that  ancient  city,  and  our 
lake  and  village  may  well  lay  claim  to  it  as  our  grand  parent,  if  not 
more  nearly  related.  Though  our  lake  cannot  boast  of  the 
magnificent  scenery  of  the  Alps,  yet,  in  form  it  resembles  the 
Swiss  lake,  its  waters  exhibit  the  same  deep  blue  color  which 
is  said  to  characterize  that,  and  its  high,  rugged  banks  and  wood 
covered  hills  distinguish  it  above  all  its  fellows  in  this  state. 

If  we  accept  the  statements  of  Payne  and  his  allies,  Mr. 
Brink  and  his  employees  failed  to  make  his  claim  marks  as  con- 
spicuous in  the  first  instance  as  was  required  by  the  customs  of 
the  settlers,  otherwise  there  would  have  been  but  little  chance 
for  the  controversy  which  afterward  arose.  Possibly,  in  building 
his  log-house  on  the  spot  where  stood  Brink’s  marked  tree, 
Payne  failed  to  notice  the  marks.  At  all  events,  it  seems 
almost  incredible  that  so  intelligent  a man  as  Mr.  Brink  should 
neglect  to  do  whatever  was  necessary  to  secure  the  rights  he 
afterward  so  strenuously  asserted. 

On  the  return  of  Ostrander  and  his  company,  about  the 
28th  of  February  1836,  they  put  up  five  log-houses,  and  com- 
menced digging  a mill-race,  and  between  that  time  and  the  13th 
of  July  following  they  had  done  considerable  work  on  the  race, 
got  out  some  timber  for  a saw  mill,  and  were  making  active 
preparations  for  its  early  erection.  During  all  this  time  they 
were  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  traders  at  Milwaukee  for  all 
their  supplies  except  meat  and  fish,  of  which  the  woods  and  the 
lakes  furnished  them  an  abundance. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Having  now  brought  the  rival  claimants  before  the  reader, 
and  given  a brief  account  of  the  foundation  upon  which  their 
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several  claims  rest,  let  us  pause  awhile,  and  look  back  upon  the 
eventful  life  of  Christopher  Payne,  prior  to  his  appearance  here. 
In  several  interviews  had  with  him  about  the  time  these  sketches 
were  first  prepared,  the  writer  listened  to  his  interesting  narra- 
tive of  the  scenes  he  had  passed  through  during  his  sojourn  on 
the  frontiers,  and  will  endeavor  to  give  it  to  the  reader  faithfully 
as  he  gave  it  to  me.  Although  he  was  then  in  his  seventy  fourth 
year,  he  still  retained  in  his  remarkable  memory  the  particulars 
of  many  events  long  since  passed,  as  fresh  and  vivid  as  though 
they  had  occurred  but  yesterday. 

He  was  born  in  the  year  1786,  in  Somerset  County.  Penn., 
which  was  then  almost  a wilderness.  Here  he  remained  until 
he  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  enjoying  during  that  time 
but  few  opportunities  for  obtaining  an  education.  In  the  year 
1799  his  father  removed  with  his  family  to  Belmont  County, 
Ohio,  upon  the  frontier  of  civilization. 

The  many  years  which  have  since  passed  that  time  have 
wrough  tchanges  in  that  country  which  not  even  the  most  sanguine 
could  then  have  anticipated.  Whi  le  living  there  Payne  naturally, 
we  might  say  inevitably,  became  considerable  of  a hunter,  and 
even  when  only  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age  killed  many  deer 
and  wild  turkeys  and,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  some  bears  and 
wolves,  which  animals  were  then  quite  plenty. 

After  remaining  there  about  seven  years,  he  removed  to 
Dearborn  County,  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  then  territory 
of  Indiana,  where  he  was  married  and  lived  for  several  years, 
and  during  part  of  the  time  was  connected  with  a party  engaged 
in  the  survey  of  public  lands.  During  the  War  of  1812,  he 
volunteered  in  the  Indiana  Bangers  and  served  for  twelve 
months  on  the  prairies  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  was  often 
sent  with  expresses  through  a country  swarming  with  hostile 
Indians,  and  met  with  many  hairbreadth  escapes  during  that 
service.  In  April,  1814,  he  was  one  of  the  defenders  of  Fort 
Harrison,  Indiana,  at  the  time  it  was  last  besieged  by  the 
Indians.  The  garrison  consisted  of  only  twenty -one  soldiers, 
aided  by  five  settlers,  who  had  taken  refuge  there  with  their 
families.  An  army  of  three  hundred  well-armed  Indians 
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surrounded  the  fort,  and  gave  the  first  intimation  of  their 
presence  by  shooting  two  men  who  had  gone  out  at  sunrise  to  a 
low  bottom  about  sixty  rods  from  the  fort.  Payne,  on  hearing 
the  firing,  rushed  bareheaded  to  the  bastion,  to  ascertain  the 
cause.  He  had  scarcely  made  his  appearance  there  when 
the  Indians  fired  two  volleys  at  him,  about  half  their  number 
firing  each  time,  and  the  side  of  the  fort  from  the  ground 
upwards,  and  the  roof  and  eaves  of  the  barracks  were  completely 
riddled  with  balls.  The  balls  struck  the  tops  of  the  pickets 
immediately  in  front  of  Payne  and  threw  splinters  into  his 
breast,  and  quite  a number  passed  not  more  than  two  inches 
above  his  head,  as  was  ascertained  the  next  day  by  ranging 
from  the  ground  occupied  by  the  Indians  to  the  place  where 
they  struck  the  barracks  behind.  After  passing  through  a 
space  of  sixty  or  seventy  rods  their  balls  had  still  force  enough 
to  bury  themselves  in  solid,  seasoned  oak  timber.  This  was 
truly  a narrow  escape  and  a sufficient  warning  to  him  to  retire 
from  his  dangerous  position.  The  Indians  continued  their 
attack  from  sunrise  until  nine  or  ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  but 
meeting  with  a determined  resistance  they  then  concluded  to 
retreat. 

After  the  close  of  war  Payne  removed  with  his  wife  and 
child  to  Vincennes,  111.,  where  he  remained  for  three  years, 
occupied  mostly  in  farming.  Finding  that  country  unhealthy, 
and  having  lost  his  first  child  there,  he  then  removed  to  Madison 
County,  Illinois,  and  located  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
Mississippi  River,  nearly  opposite  St.  Louis.  There  he  remained 
for  nine  years,  engaged  in  the  same  occupation  as  before,  but 
finding  himself  and  his  family  still  pursued  by  the  agues  and 
fevers  of  the  country,  he  again  removed  and  settled  in  Sangamon 
County,  near  Springfield.  He  remained  there  for  three  years 
and  then  leaving,  for  the  same  reason  as  before,  went  to  the 
lead  mines  near  Galena,  and  engaged  in  mining.  Not  being 
very  successful  at  that  business,  he  remained  there  only  two 
years  and  then  removed  to  Putnam  County,  about  eight  miles 
from  Hennepin,  where  he  again  engaged  in  farming.  After 
two  years  trial  of  that  climate  he  removed  to  the  Dupage  River, 
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near  Naperville,  and  was  there  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Sauk,  or  Blackhawk  War.  Until  this  time  he  had  not  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  Indians  nor  met  with  any  remarkable  adventures 
since  his  removal  from  Indiana.  At  his  various  stopping  places 
he  found  plenty  of  public  lands  from  which  to  make  his  se!  e- 
tion,  and  having  squatted  upon  such  as  seemed  to  hi  t 

desirable,  he  proceeded  to  improve  them,  making,  as  he  says, 
‘‘the  rough  smooth,  and  the  crooked  straight.”  The  welfare  of 
his  family  was,  however,  of  more  importance  to  him  than  aught 
else,  and  thus  in  search  of  a spot  where  he  might  securely  rear 
up  to  manhood  and  womanhood  the  children  who  were  cluster- 
ing around  his  board  in  increasing  numbers,  he  moved  from 
frontier  to  frontier,  at  every  turn  assisting  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  some  new  settlement,  and  on  his  departure  leaving  behind 
him  the  results  of  his  energy  and  industry,  to  be  enjoyed  by 
those  who  should  come  after  him. 

In  the  year  1832  the  Sauk,  or  Blackhawk  War  broke  out, 
and  Naperville,  in  common  with  all  the  interior  settlements  of 
northern  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  was  in  constant  danger  from 
incursions  of  the  relentless  savages.  A report  having  come  to 
the  settlers  at  that  place  that  an  attack  had  been  made  upon 
Hollenback’s  settlement,  which  was  thirty  miles  distant,  Payne 
volunteered  to  go  and  ascertain  if  that  was  the  case.  Mounted 
on  a good  horse  he  started  off  alone,  and  about  eleven  o’clock  in 
the  forenoon  emerged  from  a small  grove  in  full  view  of  the  set- 
tlement. He  sat  there  on  his  horse  just  at  the  edge  of  the 
prairie,  and  saw  the  Indians  set  fire  to  several  houses,  but  being 
discovered  by  them,  he  was  obliged  to  turn  and  flee  for  his  life, 
five  of  the  savages  following  in  hot  pursuit  upon  horses  they 
had  captured  at  the  settlement.  They  chased  him  five  miles,  and; 
coming  within  about  sixty  yards  of  him  when  entangled  in  a, 
marsh,  fired  five  or  six  volleys  at  him,  but  fortunately  without 
killing  him  or  his  horse.  As  soon  as  he  could  extricate  himself 
from  the  marsh  he  proceeded  homeward  in  safety,  and  made  his 
report.  The  settlers  alarmed  by  the  fate  of  their  neighbors, 
immediately  deserted  the  place  and  removed  their  families  to 
Chicago,  twenty -eight  miles  distant. 
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At  that  time  there  were  no  soldiers  in  the  fort  at  Chicago, 
nevertheless  it  was  a safer  residence  than  any  place  in  the  inte- 
rior. They  H ummed  three  weeks,  and  then  returning  to  Naper- 
ville, built  a fort  on  the  site  of  the  present  village.  While  so 
engaged  in  building  their  fort,  one  man  who  was  employed  in 
drawing  materials  for  it  was  killed  and  scalped,  when  about  a 
mile  and  a half  distant,  and  his  horses  were  stolen  and  driven 
away.  His  dead  body,  when  found,  was  taken  to  the  fort  and 
buried.  The  same  night,  after  assisting  at  the  mournful  service, 
Payne  started  on  expiess  for  Gen.  Atkinson’s  camp,  some  fifty 
or  sixty  miles  down  the  river  and  reached  there  in  safety.  This 
occurred  in  the  month  of  April,  1832.  The  next  month,  his 
brothei’,  Adam  Payne,  while  on  the  road  from  Naperville  to 
Ottawa,  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  and  robbed  of  his  horse  and 
twenty-three  hundred  dollars  in  gold  which  he  had  about  his 
person.  His  body  was  afterwards  discovered  and  buried,  but 
his  head  had  been  cut  off  and  was  never  found. 

The  danger  in  that  part  of  the  country  was  soon  over,  and 
Payne  again  removed  to  the  frontier,  and  settled  on  Fox  River, 
where  he  remained  two  years.  While  there  his  oldest  daughter 
was  married  to  George  W.  Trimble,  who  afterwards  accom- 
panied him  to  this  place. 

During  his  stay  in  Chicago  Payne  met  a half  breed  Indian 
trader,  who  gave  him  a very  correct  description  of  Geneva,  or 
Bigfoot  lake,  and  mapped  out  for  him  on  the  ground  the  two 
lakes  and  the  surrounding  country.  Soon  after  he  moved  to 
Fox  river  he  made  an  effort  to  rind  the  place  and,  starting  out 
with  several  companions,  he  came  as  far  north  as  Bloom  prairie, 
but,  being  unsuccessful  in  his  search,  finding  no  game  on  his 
route  and  having  only  five  days  provisions,  which  were  fast  fail- 
ing:, lie  was  obliged  to  return.  Had  he  continued  his  search  but 
a fewr  hours  more  his  labor  Avould  have  been  crowned  with 
abundant  success,  and  the  long  train  of  difficulties  which  he 
encountered  might  have  been  avoided. 

His  next  move  was  to  Squaw  prairie, in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  the  present  village  of  Belvidere.  He  built  the  first 
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house  erected  in  that  village,  and  turned  the  first  furrow  on  that 
prairie.  His  family  at  this  time  consisted  of  four  sons  and  two 
daughters;  the  oldest  son,  Uriah,  being  twenty-one,  and  the 
youngest  only  eight  years  of  age. 

While  living  at  this  place  he  met  with  another  trader  who 
gave  him  further  information  concerning  our  lake,  and  he  then 
determined  to  make  another  effort  to  find  it.  Accordingly,  in 
February,  1836,  he  started  off  on  foot,  with  G.  W.  Trimble  and 
Daniel  Mosher  as  companions,  each  with  a knapsack  containing 
five  days  provisions  strapped  to  his  back.  On  the  second  day 
at  evening  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  and  easily  recog- 
nizated  it  as  the  object  of  their  search,  so  accurate  had  been  the 
description  given  by  the  trader.  They  remained  here  two  days 
and  walked  around  both  the  lakes,  examining  carefully  to  see  if 
any  claim  had  been  located  in  the  vicinity,  but  were  unable  to 
discover  any  marks  whatever  to  indicate  that  the  white  man  had 
ever  been  there,  except  the  usual  surveyor’s  marks  upon  the 
town  line  between  Geneva  and  Linn,  which  had  been  surveyed 
the  previous  fall.  Being  satisfied  that  the  water  power  and  the 
land  adjoining  it  were  still  open  and  unappropriated,  they  cut 
down  several  trees  and  marked  all  the  most  conspicuous  of  those 
standing  on  the  border  of  the  lake  from  near  the  present  resi- 
dence of  H.H.Porter  around  to  and  beyond  that  of  the  late  C.  M. 
Baker,  and  cut  their  names  upon  them.  On  the  fifth  day  the 
party  returned  home  half  starved.  During  the  succeeding 
month  Payne  returned  here  accompanied  by  Trimble,  Mosher 
and  Uriah  Payne  his  son,  and  built  a log  house  16x18  feet  in  size, 
near  where  the  north  end  of  the  upper  bridge  crossing  the  race 
strikes  the  bank,  and  then  went  back  to  his  home  on  Squaw 
prairie. 

These  two  visits  of  Payne  occurred  during  the  absence  of 
Brink’s  pary.  Early  in  April  the  same  men  return  with  Payne, 
with  the  intention  of  remaining  through  the  summer  and  making 
further  improvements,  and  took  up  their  residence  in  the  cabin 
they  had  previously  built.  At  this  time  they  discovered  some 
blazed  trees,  indicating  that  some  one  had  been  here  during  their 
absence. 
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Immediately  upon  their  arrival  here,  Payne  and  his  men 
commenced  digging  a race  and  building  a dam  across  the  outlet 
of  the  lake,  which  was  at  a point  somewhat  south  of  the  pres- 
ent raceway.  He  had,  as  he  says,  built  with  his  own  hands  a 
good  and  subtantial  framework  for  his  dam,  one  which  would 
have  stood  firm  against  the  floods  as  long  as  the  white  oak  timber  of 
which  it  was  composed  remained  sound,  and  had  settled  it  firmly 
in  its  bed,  only  about  three  weeks  before  it  was  ruthlessly  de- 
stroyed, as  will  be  hereafter  related. 

About  the  last  of  April  Wm.  Ostrander  and  his  men, 
employed  by  Brink  to  occupy  and  improve  his  claim,  on  their 
return  from  Milwaukee,  finding  that  Payne  had  squatted  upon 
the  claim,  quietly  asked  him  to  leave,  but  on  his  refusing  to 
do  so,  prepared  to  drive  him  off.  Realizing  that  they  were  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  accomplish  that  object  alone,  they  pro- 
cured aid  from  Milwaukee,  and  for  a portion  of  the  time  kept 
twelve  or  fourteen  men  on  the  ground.  They  first  built  a log 
house  a little  north  of  the  seminary  park.  P.  K.  VanVelzer 
also  built  one  near  by,  which  remained  standing  long  after  log 
cabins  went  out  of  fashion  here,  and  was  used  by  Rev.  L.  Hall 
for  a stable.  They  afterwards  built  a log  house  near  the  pres- 
ent residence  of  Mrs.  Juliaette  Stafford,  a daughter  of  R.  W, 
Warren,  on  block  29,  and  another  a little  north  and  west  of  it, 
on  1 he  west  side  of  the  quarter  section  line  bounding  Center  slreet 
Into  the  latter  house,  soon  after  it  was  completed,  Payne  intro- 
duced James  Van  Slyke  and  family,  stealthily,  in  the  night 
time,  and  here  it  was  that  he  was  captured  by  his  rivals,  as 
related  below. 

Charles  A.  Noyes,  Sen.,  who  according  to  his  own  account, 
reached  here  about  the  first  of  May,  1836,  and  with  one  Orin 
Coe  purchased  one  quarter  interest  in  the  claim  of  Brink,  states- 
that  Payne  only  claimed  the  north  west  quarter  of  the  section, 
which  included  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  and  all  of  the  village  west 
of  Center  Street.  The  Brink  claim,  howeyer,  covered  the  same 
ground  and  more.  Payne  having  possession  of  the  outlet, 
apparently  intended  to  build  a mill  near  it  on  his  own  ground. 
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His  rivals  at  first  proposed  to  build  a dam  across  the  valley 
near  the  present  grist  mill,  and  had  made  a slight  beginning 
toward  such  a dam,  by  means  of  which  they  expected  to  How  all 
the  low  lands  back  to  the  lake,  and  thus  destroy  the  value  of 
Payne’s  improvements.  They  afterward,  by  Noyes’  advice, 
changed  their  plan  and  concluded  to  carry  a race  down  to  that 
point.  They  had  also  got  out  and  framed  some  timber  for  a saw 
mill,  before  the  compromise  made  in  July  following. 

Payne,  anticipating  the  intention  of  his  rivals  to  eject  him 
by  force,  but  believing  his  claim  to  the  water  power  to  be  prior 
to  theirs,  and  being  determined  to  maintain  his  rights  at  all  haz- 
ards, kept  his  trusty  rifle  always  by  his  side,  and  slept, with  it 
in  his  arms.  They  had  frequently  threatened  to  take  his  life 
unless  he  surrendered  the  claim,  but  never  dared  to  approach 
him  when  at  his  work  or  sitting  in  the  door  of  his  cabin  where 
he  could  watch  their  approach. 

One  night,  about  three  weeks  after  Payne  had  settled  the 
frame  work  for  his  dam  in  its  place,  his  opponents  set  fire  to 
and  destroyed  it.  Their  constant  watch  for  an  opportunity  to 
capture  him  or  drive  him  away  was  destined  to  be  rewarded  in 
due  time.  He  says  that  one  morning,  being  entirely  alone,  he 
went  over  to  see  the  Van  Slykes,  and  carelessly  neglected  to  take 
his  gun  along.  This  was  an  opportunity  not  to  be  neglected, 
and  his  opponents  being  on  the  lookout  eagerly  availed  them- 
selves of  it.  Coming  upon  lmn  in  a body  while  thus  unprepared, 
they  seized  him,  and  kept  him  under  guard,  threatening  his  life, 
while  they  rolled  the  provisions  out  from  his  house,  which  they 
tore  down  and  destroyed.  Not  daring,  however,  to  put  their 
threats  against  his  life  in  execution,  they  at  length  let  him  go, 
telling  him  to  return  to  his  home  and  never  show  himself  here 
again,  or  they  would  surely  put  an  end  to  him.  All  this  was 
not  accomplished  without  a fight  with  Payne’s  men,  whose 
bruises  and  blackened  faces,  when  met  by  Warren  on  their 
homeward  journey,  testified  to  the  severity  of  the  conflict,  and 
the  completeness  of  their  defeat.  These  events  occurred  about 
the  first  of  June  1330.  Mr.  Brink  states  that  his  men  yoked 
Payne’s  oxen  to  his  wagon,  put  Payne  on  board,  and  drove  the 
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team  down  to  the  state  line,  warning  him  not  to  return.  Cur- 
rent report  among  the  early  settlers  adds  to  this  account  the 
further  statement  that  Payne’s  enemies  pinioned  him,  but  he  him- 
self scorned  the  imputation  of  having  been  driven  off  in  such  a 
guise.  Not  satisfied  with  this  experience,  Payne  again  returned 
with  four  or  five  men  and  after  some  fighting  was  again  driven  off. 

Meantime  another  event  occurred  in  this  incipient  village, 
not  less  important  to  some  of  its  inhabitants  than  any  which  we 
have  related.  Soon  after  the  expulsion  of  Payne,  Mrs.  Van- 
Slyke  was  removed  to  the  log  house  first  above  mentioned,  and 
a day  or  two  afterwards  she  gave  birth  to  Geneva  VanSlyke,the 
first  white  native  of  our  village.  The  father  being  absent  at  the 
time,  the  mother  had  no  attendant  on  the  occasion  except  Jason 
Payne,  a lad  of  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen.  It  seems  that 
there  were  no  other  females  here,  and  none  of  the  married 
men  on  the  ground  had  sufficient  confidence  in  their  own  skill, 
or  possessed  enough  of  human  feeling  and  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  their  neighbor  to  induce  them  to  offer  their  services.  Mr. 
Van  Slyke  returned  the  next  day,  but  Jason  remained  as  nurse 
in  charge,  and  managed  the  affairs  of  the  household  until  his 
patient  recovered  her  health.  On  the  return  of  Mr.  Van  Slyke, 
a messenger  was  dispatched  for  Doctor  Hemenway,  who  had 
about  that  time  settled  at  Spring  Prairie  Corners,  eight  miles 
away.  The  Doctor  came,  bringing  with  him  two  ladies,  but  find- 
ing the  mother  doing  well,  complimented  the  boy  and  returned 
home.  The  name  of  ‘‘Geneva”  was  given  to  the  child  by  li.  W. 
Warren,  the  circumstances  of  whose  arrival  here  we  shall  soon 
have  occasion  to  record.  For  the  privilege  of  naming  her,  he 
afterwards  conveyed  to  her  a lot  in  the  west  part  of  the  village. 

Mr  . Van  Slyke  subsequently  settled  in  the  town  of  Walworth, 
near  the  head  of  the  lake  and,  if  we  are  correctly  informed, 
his  daughter  lived  there  until  a few  yTears  since,  an  independent 
maiden,  no  doubt  proud  of  her  name  and  her  birth  place,  and 
died  there  unmarried. 

To  continue  the  account  as  given  by  Payne  and  his  associ- 
ates, while  these  events  were  occurring  here,  Mosher  had  conclud- 
ed not  to  remain  and,  wishing  to  dispose  of  the  share  he  held  in 
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Payne’s  claim,  had  gone  to  Chicago  for  that  purpose.  There  he 
found  a purchaser  for  it  in  Lewis  B.  Goodsell,  who  was  doing 
an  extensive  business  there  as  a merchant,  in  connection  with 
Geo.  L.  Campbell  and  Andrew  Ferguson.  Receiving  a coat  and 
pantaloons  for  his  interest  here,  Mosher  left  for  the  east  and 
probably  never  returned.  Mr.  Ferguson  did  not  recollect  this 
fact,  which  I have  from  other  sources,  but  thought  that  during 
his  absence  at  the  south,  Van  Slyke,  who  was  from  the  same 
vicinity  at  the  east  as  themselves,  came  to  Chicago,  and  sold  to 
Goodsell  a claim  to  the  water  power  now  owned  by  the  heir  of 
J.  Haskins  with  the  land  adjoining  it,  for  thirty  dollars,  which 
he  received  in  pork,  codfish  and  other  provisions  for  his  family. 
On  Ferguson’s  return  he  was  told  of  the  trade  and,  being  fond 
of  adventure,  he  was  easily  induced  to  accompany  Payne  and 
his  associates,  who  just  at  that  juncture  came  in  to  obtain  help 
to  recover  their  claim.  Among  others,  W.  H.  Van  Velzer  was 
urged  by  him  to  come  up  and  make  a joint  claim. 

After  building  his  cabin  on  his  second  trip  to  Geneva,  as 
before  related,  Payne  looked  around  fora  millwright,  and  learn- 
ing from  Mr.  Van  Velzer  that  Robert  W.  Warren,  who  followed 
that  business,  was  on  the  Fox  river,  some  twelve  miles  from 
Geneva,  111.,  he  immediately  went  there  and  engaged  him  to 
come  up  and  build  a saw  mill.  In  pursuance  of  this  engage- 
ment Warren  started  in  the  month,  of  June,  1836,  to  come  here, 
bringing  with  him  one  hand  to  assist  in  the  work.  As  there  was. 
no  direct  route,  he  was  obliged  to  follow  the  trail  made  by  General 
Scott’s  army  during  the  preceding  Indian  war,  until  he  reached 
Bigfoot  prairie.  There  he  met  Payne  and  his  men  returning 
home  very  much  disheartened  by  their  defeat.  Learning  from 
Payne  the  situation  of  affairs  and  the  treatment  he  received  here, 
Warren  turned  back  and  went  with  him  to  Squaw  prairie.  Hav- 
ing remained  there  over  night,  Warren  started  for  home  in  the 
morning,  Uriah  Payne  accompanying  him  to  the  river  ford, 
where,  just  as  they  were  about  to  separate,  Uriah  proposed  10 
give  his  share  of  the  claim,  being  one  third,  to  Warren  if  he 
would  assist  the  old  man  in  recovering  and  maintaining  it.  This 
proposition  Warren  accepted  on  the  spot,  to  the  great  joy  of'  the 
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old  pioneer,  who,  upon  his  son’s  announcing  the  fact  with  swing- 
ing hat  and  loud  hurrahs,  followed  them,  ragged  and  battered  as 
he  was,  and  wading  the  stream  accompanied  Warren  on  his  way, 
and  without  waiting  for  any  further  preparation  they  proceeded 
to  Chicago  in  company.  Arriving  there,  they  immediately 
sought  the  store  of  Goodsell  & Campbell,  told  their  story  and 
applied  for  assistance  to  recover  the  claim.  Mr.  Goodsell  was 
at  first  very  unwilling  to  aid  them  in  any  way,  thinking  that  the 
amount  he  had  already  advanced  on  it  was  as  much  as  he  could 
afford  to  lose;  hut  Mr.  Ferguson,  being  present,  declared  that 
since  he  had  heard  so  much  about  the  place,  he  wanted  to 
see  it,  and  would  go  up  with  them  and  satisfy  himself  whether 
it  was  worth  while  to  expend  any  more  money  upon  it. 
As  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements  were  completed, 
Payne,  Warren  and  Ferguson,  accompanied  by  G.  8.  Warren 
and  a man  named  Thrall,  started  for  Geneva,  by  the  way  of 
Marengo,  Bigfoot  prairie,  and  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake. 
H aving  arrived  there  they  traveled  through  the  woods  in  various 
directions,  taking  a general  survey  of  the  country  and  the  lake, 
without  making  their  presence  known  to  the  party  in  possession 
of  the  claim.  After  spending  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  this 
manner,  and  satisfying  themselves  that  the  claim  was  worth  con- 
tending for,  R.  W.  Warren  and  Ferguson  went  over  to  the  place 
where  Brink’s  party  were  at  work,  and  endeavored  to  effect  a 
compromise  with  them,  making  them  various  offers  which  they 
themselves  considered  reasonable  and  fair  under  the  circunr 
stances,  but  their  diplomacy  proved  to  be  of  no  avail.  They  then 
retired  to  a log  house,  built  by  John  Powers,  on  the  farm  long 
known  as  the  Manning  farm  now  owned  by  S.  H.  Wheeler,  about 
one  and  one-half  miles  south  of  the  village,  and  stopped  there 
over  night.  This  house  was  then  occupied  by  Lucien  AY  right, 
who,  afterwards  settled  on  the  northern  shore  of  Duck  lake, 
where  he  discovered  and  worked  his  famous  marl  lime.  Wright 
being  a stranger  to  them  and  for  aught  they  knew  connected 
with  their  opponents,  they  were  careful  to  say  nothing  of  their 
plans  in  his  presence,  but  the  next  day  when  they  were  fairly  on 
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their  road  homeward,  they  interchanged  opinions  as  to  what  was 
next  to  be  done.  Some  of  the  party  were  faint  hearted  and  dis- 
posed to  let  the  matter  drop,  but  Warren  was  of  a different 
mind  and  declared  his  determination  to  secure  the  claim  at  all 
hazards.  He  therefore  proposed  that  Payne  should  go  home  and 
raise  a force  among  his  neighbors,  while  he  himself  proceeded  to 
Chicago  to  enlist  as  many  men  as  he  could,  and  that  they  should 
rendezous  at  a little  spring  in  the  woods  previously  known  to 
them,  nut  far  from  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  from  that  point 
come  on  together  and  take  the  claim  by  force. This  plan  met 
with  the  approval  of  all,  and  they  separated,  starting  in  their 
several  directions,  to  put  it  in  execution.  It  was  now  Saturday, 
and  the  day  appointed  for  the  assembly  of  the  forces  at  the  ren- 
dezvous was  the  following  Tuesday.  Prompt  to  the  day  Warren 
arrived  at  the  place  appointed,  with  about  thirty  or  forty  reso- 
lute men  whom  he  had  collected  at  Chicago  and  other  places  on 
his  route,  some  of  them  bringing  their  wives  and  families  and 
household  goods,  loaded  upon  wagons,  making  a formidable 
looking  train,  and  found  Payne  and  his  men  on  the  ground,  just 
making  preparations  for  dinner.  Having  refreshed  themselves, 
they  took  up  their  line  of  march  for  Geneva,  and  arriving  there 
in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  went  into  the  camp  near  the  Sem- 
inary Park.  Feeling  now  strong  and  secure  of  their  object  if  they 
were  obliged  to  resort  to  force,  but  aware  that  diplomacy  was 
generally  successful  when  attended  by  sufficent  show  of  power 
to  back  it,  they  concluded  first  to  try  its  efficacy,  and  accordingly 
they  sent  over  a deputation  to  invite  their  opponents  to  come 
over  and  talk  with  them.  Some  of  the  latter  party  accepted  the 
invitation  and  went  over,  but  having  no  responsible  leader  on  the 
ground,  begged  time  to  send  for  John  Hodgson,  who  was  then 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  Prairieville,or  as  it  is  now  called 
Waukesha.  The  time  being  granted,  a messenger  was  sent  up, 
and  Hodgson  immediately  returned  with  him.  Warren,  acting 
as  the  leader  and  negotiator  for  his  associates,  soon  effected  an 
amicable  arrangement  with  Hodgson,  whereby  they  acquired 
the  peaceful  possession  of  the  claim,  with  all  the  improvements 
made  upon  it,  and  all  the  rights  of  their  opponents  in  the  prem- 
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ises,  for  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars,  part  of  which  was 
paid  in  wagons  and  teams  delivered  on  the  spot,  and  part  in  cash  a 
few  days  afterwards.  For  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  money 
to  make  this  cash  payment,  R.  W.  Warren  started  immediately 
for  Chicago  by  a new  and  direct  route  through  an  unsetted  coun- 
try, keeping  his  course  by  the  aid  of  a pocket  compass,  and 
reached  that  place  in  about,  two  days.  On  his  return  at  the  end 
of  about  nine  days,  he  paid  off  Hodgson,  who  distributed  the 
amount  among  his  men,  and  returned  to  Prairieville,  they  going 
tirst  to  the  Indian  village  at  Williams  Bay,  with  their  barrel  of 
whiskey  and  other  necessary  provisions,  and  afterwards  dispers- 
ing. The  exact  date  of  this  treaty,  whereby  the  peace  we.  have 
ever  since  enjoyed  was  so  happily  inaugurated,  and  the  groves 
where  it  occurred  were  so  early  dedicated  to  the  amenities  of 
civilized  life,  is  lost,  but  it  was  in  the  early  part  of  July  1836, 
and  near  enough  the  fourth  to  be  worthy  of  celebration  on  that 
day  in  connection  with  our  usual  festivities, 

Mr.  Brink  strenuously  denies  the  correctness  of  the  state- 
ment given  above.  The  claim  to  the  water  power  he  asserts  to 
have  been  his  own  private  claim,  and  neither  Hodgson  nor  R.  T. 
Ostrander  nor  any  one  else  had  any  interest  in  it.  Up  to  the  time 
it  was  lost  he  had  borne  all  the  expenses,  amounting  to  $315,  out 
of  hi!  own  purse.  Hodgson  had  agreed  to  keep  an  eye  on  it  for 
him  and  let  him  know  of  any  encroachments,  but  he  never  heard 
from  him  and  does  not  believe  he  ever  undertook  to  sell  the 
claim.  Mr.  Brink  says  that  on  his  return  to  Milwaukee,  after 
completing  a job  of  surveying  in  Dodge  County,  he  had  an 
interview  with  the  adverse  party,  and  they  agreed  that  he  should 
be  allowed  to  bid  in  this  land  at  the  government  land  sale,  but 
he  failed  to  learn  the  date  of  that  sale  until  too  late  to  attend 
and  so  lost  his  claim.  He  never  received  any  compensation  for 
the  claim.  This  latter  statement  is  confirmed  by  C.  P.  Van 
Velzer. 

Peace  being  established,  we  have  now  leisure  to  consider  the 
grounds  of  the  contest  and  to  decide  whether  victory  perched 
upon  the  banners  of  the  rightful  claimants,  as  is  usually  asserted 
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at  the  closs  of  all  wars,  between  nations  or  individuals.  On  the 
part  of  those  connected  with  Brink’s  surveying  party  it  is  insisted 
that  priority  of  discovery  gave  priority  of  right; — that  the 
claim  made  by  him  on  his  first  arrival  here  was  sufficient  to  en- 
title him  to  the  water  power,  and  whatever  else  was  intended  by 
him  to  be  appropriated  in  connection  with  it,  against  all  after 
comers;  that  entries  made  in  his  field  notes,  and  the  marks  left 
upon  the  claim  itself,  together  with  his  subsequent  occupation 
and  improvements,  were  enough  to  place  his  rights  beyond  dis- 
pute; and  that  his  brief  absence  after  making  the  claim  did  not 
work  a forfeiture  of  any  of  those  rights,  so  as  to  justify  any  one 
else  in  taking  possession  of  the  premises.  This  seems  entirely 
probable. 

If  we  concede  that  the  claim  made  by  him  was  prior  in  time, 
and  valid  under  the  claim  laws  then  prevailing,  and  that  he 
made  the  first  actual  settlement  and  the  first  valuable  improve- 
ments, then  he  had  an  indisputable  right  under  those  laws  to 
treat  Payne  as  an  intruder,  and  drive  him  off  by  such  force  as 
might  be  necessary. 

Those  laws,  enacted  by  claim  associations,  which  were 
called  into  existence  by  the  necessities  of  men  who  settled  in  our 
new  Territories  previous  to  the  establishment  of  regular  forms 
of  government,  were  intended  to  regulate  the  mode  of  acquiring 
claims  and  determine  the  rights  of  contesting  claimants  upon 
equitable  principles,  and  were  very  generally  recognized,  and 
the  decisions  under  them  sustained  and  enforced  by  the  will  and 
power  of  the  people. 

The  alleged  settlement  between  the  parties  in  this  case  can- 
not be  considered  as  a recognition  on  either  part  of  the  superior 
right  of  the  other,  but  was  merely  a compromise  for  the  s.ike 
of  peace.  The  right  of  Hodgson  to  make  it,  if  he  did  so,  is 
denied  by  others  besides  Mr.  Brink.  Among  these,  and  per- 
haps the  most  persistent  of  them,  was  Reuben  T.  Ostrander,  a 
man  whose  like  we  probably  never  shall  see  again.  Possessing 
considerable  mental  ability,  improved  by  study,  particularly  in 
the  various  branches  of  mathematics  and  physical  science,  he 
claimed  for  himself  far  greater  insight  into  the  laws  of  nature  than 
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his  neighbors  were  disposed  to  give  him  credit  for.  Jealous,  vin- 
dictive, and  suspicious  of  almost  every  one,  though  kind  to  those 
who  befriended  him,  he  never  forgot  a wrong,  but  seemed  to  be 
ever  brooding  over  some  plan  of  revenge.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  he  never  became  reconciled  to  it,  but  during  his 
many  years  residence  here  cherished  a grudge  against  those  who 
had,  as  he  claimed,  successfully  intruded  upon  his  rights;  nor  is 
it  surprising  that  he  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion  and  fear, 
anjd  charged  with  many  things  of  which  he  may  not  have  been 
guilty.  The  last  role  in  which  he  appeared  here  was  that  of  the 
physician,  soda  being  his  stronghold,  and  a sufficient  quantity 
of  it  being  a specific  for  all  the  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to.  Not- 
withstanding the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  that  article,  and 
his  constant  personal  use  of  it,  he  died  some  years  since  at  Jeff- 
erson, in  this  State. 

To  return  from  this  digression,  it  was  contended  on  the  part 
of  the  successful  party  that,  if  not  forbidden  by  law,  it  was  at 
least  contrary  to  custom  and  natural  justice,  to  permit  parties 
engaged  in  the  survey  of  public  lands  to  select  and  appropriate 
the  best  and  most  valuable  claims  which  they  might  discover  in 
the  course  of  their  employment,  to  the  exclusion  of  others  who 
did  not  enjoy  the  same  facilities  for  discovery  and  selection;  and 
that,  consequently,  the  claim  of  the  surveyor,  if  made  at 
all  at  the  time  he  alleges;  was  without  right  and  ought  not  to 
be  recognized  or  sustained.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Brink 
denies  that  there  was  any  law  or  custom  to  prevent  surveyors 
making  claims  to  public  lands.  The  sufficiency  of  his  claim 
marks  is  also  denied. 

The  ordinary  mode  of  marking  claims  in  a timbered  country 
like  this  was  by  cutting  down  trees,  piling  up  brush,  and  by 
spotting  trees  in  conspicuous  places  all  around  the  borders  and 
writing  the  word  claim  on  them  with  red  chalk.  The  object  of 
such  marks  was  of  course  to  make  the  fact  of  the  appropriation 
and  its  extent  notorious,  and  thus  save  all  disputes.  The  claim- 
ant was  also  required  to  have  his  claim  entered  in  the  books  of 
the  claim  association,  if  one  existed  in  his  vicinity,  within  a 
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specified  time.  After  that  was  accomplished,  he  was  allowed  a 
reasonable  absence  to  make  his  preparations  for  settlement. 

It  is  alleged  that  no  claim  marks  of  any  kind  made  by  the 
surveying  party  could  be  discovered  here,  until  Hodgson,  at  the 
time  of  the  settlement,  pointed  out  a small  tree  in  an  obscure 
place,  which  had  been  spotted  and  marked  with  the  initials  J.  B. 
If  the  fact  was  so,  Payne  might  honestly  consider  himself  the 
first  claimant,  and  we  cannot  blame  him  for  asserting  his  rights 
with  all  the  force  he  could  gather  to  his  assistance;  the  strong 
arms  of  the  people  themselves  being  the  only  executive  power 
which  he  could  call  to  his  aid  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
But  if  the  .principal  tree  marked  by  Brink  stood  on  the  knoll 
where  Payne  built  his  log  house,  the  disappearance  of  the  marks 
can  be  easily  accounted  for. 

It  is  also  insisted  that  Hodgson  was  the  man  principally 
concerned  in  the  claim,  and  the  only  one  having  authority  to 
dispose  of  it,  and  consequently  that  the  settlement  made  by  him 
was  conclusive  upon  all  those  that  were  connected  with  him. 

These  we  believe  are  the  principal, if  not  the  only  grounds  of 
contest  between  the  two  parties;  and  it  is  not,  perhaps,  very  im- 
portant at  the  present  day  for  us  to  decide  which  of  them,  if 
either,  was  entirely  right.  Enough  for  us  to  know  that  each 
party  early  recognized  the  importance  of  the  location,  and  the 
natural  advantages  it  offered  for  the  profitable  investment  of 
their  labor  and  capital  and  the  future  building  up  of  a flourish- 
ing manufacturing  village,  and  that  both  possessed  the  energy 
and  enterprise  which  are  essential  to  success  in  the  founding  of 
a new  colony.  Of  those  directly  engaged  in  this  struggle,  none 
now  remain  among  us.  R.  W.  Warren,  the  leader  and  negoti- 
ator of  the  successful  party,  and  the  latest  survivor  died  here 
in  1875. 

From  the  foundation  thus  laid  in  1836,  our  village  progressed, 
less  rapidly  perhaps  than  some  places  in  the  west  whose  peo- 
ple have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  greater  capital,  or  have  made 
more  extensive  use  of  credit,  but  with  a healthy  and  permanent 
growth,  until  it  has  attained  its  present  size  and  importance, 
and  in  its  present  financial  condition  and  its  prospects  for  the 
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future,  it  sees  no  reason  to  envy  the  prosperity  of  its  neighbors. 
Upon  the  settlement  of  the  conflict,  as  above  related,  Payne 
says  that  he  “bought  his  own  pocket-book  at  a high  price.”  He 
and  his  associates  immediately  proceeded  with  the  construction 
of  their  saw-mill  and  race,  which  were  completed  and  ready  for 
use  about  the  first  of  January,  1837.  The  day  before  the  mill 
was  to  be  opened  a heavy  snow  storm  came  on,  covering  the 
ground  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches.  The  waters  of  the  race 
were  filled  with  snow,  and  being  let  into  the  floom, froze  up  solid,  so 
that  the  mill  could  not  be  set  running  until  the  following  March. 
Previous  to  the  completion  of  the  mill,  Payne  sold  out  his 
share  in  the  claim  to  Col.  James  Maxwell,  who,  with  his 
brother,  Dr.  Philip  Maxwell,  had  furnished  part  of  the 
money  paid  Hodgson  and  had  then  acquired  an  interest  in  the 
water  power.  As  there  is  much  worthy  of  notice  in  the  subse- 
quent career  of  Payne,  whose  special  connection  with  the  his- 
tory of  our  village  ceased  upon  that  sale,  we  will  here  introduce 
the  remainder  of  his  story,  and  then  return, (mayhap  by  some 
round-a-bout  road)  to  this,  our  diverging  point,  and  proceed 
with  our  discourse. 

Being  now  out  of  business,  Payne  went  over  to  the  outlet 
of  Como  lake,  and  made  a claim  of  the  water  power  there,  and 
the  quarter  section  of  land  on  which  it  is  situated.  Here  he 
built  a saw  mill  on  his  own  account,  costing  some  fifteen  hundred 
dollars,  labor  and  material  being  at  that  time  very  high  in  this 
new  country.  His  family  had  removed  to  Geneva  in  September 
1836,  and  were  living  in  a log  house  which  he  had  built  not  far 
from  the  site  of  his  old  one  which  was  torn  down  by  his  enemies. 
The  earlier  settlers  of  the  village  will  recollect  it  as  standing  a 
little  east  of  the  Broad  Street  bridge  over  the  race.  It  was  occu- 
pied in  1843  and  subsequently,  by  Logan  McCoy  Ross,  as  a 
blacksmith  shop.  Soon  after  he  moved  his  family  here  the 
Indians  stole  his  horses,  and  he  never  recovered  them. 

By  building  a dam  a short  distance  south  of  the  present 
crossing  of  the  Elkhorn  and  Geneva  road,  Payne  was  enabled  to 
raise  the  waters  of  the  lake  so  as  to  overflow  a vast  body  of  low 
land,  now  sufficiently  dry  for  pasturage  or  meadow,  and  secure 
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quite  a valuable  water  power.  This  dam,  with  some  repairs  and 
additions  made  at  various  times,  stood  on  its  original  site  until  J une 
1858,  when  a part  of  it,  or  rather  of  the  land  at  its  western  ex- 
tremity, was  swept  away  by  a flood.  His  mill  was  completed  in 
1837,  and  stood  with  no  very  great  alteration,  most  of  the  time 
in  active  use,  until  something  like  a year  after  the  flood,  and 
then,  whether  by  accident  or  design  is  unknown,  took  fire  and 
burnt  to  the  ground.  At  the  time  this  mill  was  built,  there  w^as 
a large  body  of  oak,  maple,  black  walnut,  and  other  hard  wood 
timber,  and  also  some  basswood  and  butternut,  lying  between 
Geneva  and  Como  lakes,  about  equally  accessible  from  either  side, 
and,  as  no  pine  lumber  was  then  to  be  had,  the  demand  for  such 
as  the  country  afforded  kept  the  mills  at  both  places  in  full  and 
profitable  employment.  There  was  one  most  remarkable  parcel 
of  land  near  the  shore  of  Com<>  lake,  which  wras  the  prolific 
mother  of  more  savr  logs  than  any  other  whose  history  is  re- 
corded. It  was  called  “the  fraction”  and  was  owned  by  the 
United  States  Government  long  after  the  surrounding  land  had 
been  purchased  by  settlers  and  speculators.  Just  where  its 
boundaries  were  no  one  cared  to  inquire,  but  the  sufficient 
answer  for  any  one  to  make  to  the  question  w here  he  got  his 
logs,  w^as  “off  the  fraction.”  Helping  one’s  self  to  his  own 
share  of  w hat  belonged  to  the  public  was  hardly  looked  upon 
as  theft. 

Payne  first  built  a log  house  on  his  claim  at  Como  lake,  and 
was  about  to  move  into  it  with  his  family,  when  one  night  it  w as 
set  on  fire  by  a man  named  Jotham  W.  Curtis,  w ho  had  settled 
below  him  on  the  same  stream,  with  a view  to  improving  a sup- 
posed water  power  on  his  own  premises.  The  fire  burnt  out  one 
corner  of  the  house  from  the  ground  upwards,  and  destroyed 
half  the  roof,  but  here  it  met  a most  formidable  enemy  in  the 
shape  of  a heavy  body  of  snow  which,  melting,  extinguished  it. 

Payne  had,  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings,  collected  quite 
a valuable  kit  of  carpenter’s  tools  which,  being  in  the  house, 
were  entirely  destroyed,  as  wTere  also  the  axes  of  Thrall  and  two 
other  young  men  who  were  working  for  Payne.  This  outrage- 
ous crime  of  course  highly  exasperated  the  parties  injured,  and 
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especially  the  young  men  whose  means  of  earning  a living  were 
thus  unexpectedly  crippled.  They  tracked  the  villain  home,  the 
snow  plainly  showing  his  foot  prints  to  and  from  the  scene  of  the 
crime, — made  him  their  prisoner,  and  took  him  to  the  lake, 
where  they  cut  a hole  through  the  ice,  which  was  eighteen  inches 
thick,  and  threatened  to  put  him  in.  Tradition  has  it  that  they 
actually  did  souze  him  in  the  freezing  water,  but  Payne  denied 
the  report,  and  said  the  hem  of  his  garment  was  not  wet,  nor  did 
he  suffer  the  least  injury  except  that  of  being  thoroughly 
frightened.  It  was  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  the  parties 
engaged  that  he  was  terribly  scared  and,  believing  that  they 
were  serious  in  making  the  threat,  confessed  his  crime  and 
strongly  promised  amendment  of  life  if  they  would  let  him  go, 
Payne  himself  had  no  hand  in  his  capture,  but,  though  willing 
that  Curtis  should  suffer  from  the  fright,  looking  upon  it  as 
almost  certain  to  produce  his  death  if  he  was  dipped  on  that  cold 
day,  interceded  for  him,  and  he  was  finally  permited  to  go  un- 
harmed, on  his  promise  to  leave  the  country. 

Soon  after  this  lire,  Payne  went  to  Milwaukee  and  consulted 
H.  N.  Wells,  who  was  for  a long  time  one  of  the  most  promising 
lawyers  of  the  teritory,  wishing  to  engage  him  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Curtis,  but  learning  that  no  legal  redress  could  be 
obtained  short  of  going  to  Detroit  or  Prairie  Du  Chien,  as  there 
were  no  courts  yet  established  elsewhere,  he  gave  up  the  idea  of 
prosecuting  him  and  returned  home. 

Curtis,  notwithstanding  his  promises,  still  cherished  his 
animosity  against  Payne,  forgetting  that  he  owed  him  his  life, 
and  upon  the  establishing  of  a court  at  Racine,  commenced  a 
suit  there  against  him  and  the  three  young  men,  for  the  treat- 
ment he  had  received  at  their  hands.  This  suit  continued  in 
court  about  two  years,  and  cost  Payne,  who  was  obliged  to 
shoulder  the  whole  burden  of  the  expense,  about  three  hundred 
dollars.  One  cold  evening  in  the  winter  time,  Payne  and  the 
three  young  men  were  sitting  by  the  fire  in  his  house  at  Geneva, 
when  a rap  was  heard  at  the  door.  Thinking  some  stranger  had 
arrived  and  wished  to  stop  for  the  night,  which  was  no  uncom- 
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mon  occurrence  at  that  time,  Payne  hade  him  come  in.  The 
door  opened  and  in  walked  the  sheriff  of  the  newly  organized 
County  of  Racine,  followed  closely  by  his  deputy  and  a large 
posse  of  well  armed  men.  From  the  representations  of  Curtis 
they  had  been  led  to  expect  a stout  resistance  from  a band  of 
desperadoes,  and  had  come  prepared  for  the  encounter.  The 
sheriff  inquired  if  Payne  was  in.  He  answered  to  his  name,  and 
was  arrested  without  resistance.  The  other  men  being  asked  for, 
Payne  said  they  could  answer  for  themselves.  They  were  then 
also  arrested,  and  the  process  read.  At  this  time  one  of  Payne’s 
sons  was  at  work  upon  a sled  in  the  house,  and  had  it  nearly 
completed.  He  had  also  purchased  recently  a good  span  of 
horses.  Upon  being  arrested,  he  told  his  son  to  finish  the  sled 
before  morning,  and  informed  the  sheriff  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  ride  after  his  own  team  in  going  to  Racine  the  next  day. 
To  this  the  sheriff  demurred  somewhat,  fearing  an  escape. 

The  prisoners  were  then  taken  to  the  log  tavern  kept  by  R. 
W.  Warren,  at  the  intersection  of  Main  and  Center  Streets  and 
nearly  on  the  site  of  the  present  Commercial  Hotel,  and  safely 
guarded  over  night,  and  the  next  morning  they  took  breakfast 
at  Payne’s  house.  The  sheriff,  on  better  acquaintance  with 
Payne,  had  begun  to  acquire  some  confidence  in  him.  After 
breakfast  the  sleighs  were  brought  to  the  door,  and  Payne  with 
his  fellow  prisoners,  accompanied  by  his  son  Uriah  and  the 
deputy  sheriff,  took  their  places  on  his  sled,  which  was  now 
completed,  while  the  sheriff  and  his  posse  took  the  other  con- 
veyance. It  was  a bitter  cold  day,  with  eighteen  inches  of  snow 
on  the  ground,  and  no  stopping  place  short  of  Ives’  Grove. 
They  drove  hard  all  day,  the  road  being  drifted  and  but  little 
traveled,  and  reached  the  grove  at  night.  The  next  morning 
they  went  in  to  Racine  and  appeared  before  the  court,  which  was 
then  in  session  in  the  upper  room  of  a hotel.  Very  unexpect- 
edly, but  fortunately  for  Payne,  he  met  here  a man  to  whom  he 
had  formerly  rendered  some  service  when  at  Chicago,  who, 
although  not  recognized  by  Payne,  had  not  forgotten  the  old 
pioneer  nor  his  obligations  to  him.  This  stranger  introduced 
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himself,  and  learning  the  facts  in  the  case,  had  sufficient  confi- 
dence in  Payne  to  become  bail  for  him  and  to  assist  him  in  bail- 
ing the  young  men.  In  the  afternoon,  that  having  been  accom- 
plished, Payne’s  team  was  made  ready  by  Uriah,  and  the 
liberated  men  jumping  aboard,  the  horses  started  off  at  a round 
trot,  throwing  the  snow  balls  as  high  as  a house.”  That  night 
they  stopped  at  Southport,  (now  Kenosha)  and  the  next  day 
went  on  to  Chicago.  They  had  scarcely  left  Racine  when  Curtis 
drove  up  accompanied  by  H.  N.  Wells,  whom  he  had  employed 
to  conduct  the  prosecution,  and  inquired  for  his  prisoners.  He 
had  procured  two  new  writs,  and  was  very  much  chagrined  to 
find  that  the  defendants  had  been  released  on  bail,  and  were 
gone,  but  the  landlord  assured  him  it  would  be  useless  to  pursue 
them,  as  he  could  not  overtake  such  horses,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  swallow  his  wrath  with  as  good  grace  as  possible,  and  let  the 
matter  rest. 

Mr.  Wells  not  being  paid  by  Curtis,  did  not  afterwards 
appear  for  him,  but  was  retained  by  Payne  for  the  defense. 
After  several  continuances  on  account  of  the  absence  of  wit- 
nesses, the  prosecution  was  abandoned,  Curtis  having  in  the 
meantime  got  into  some  bad  scrapes  which  obliged  him  to  flee 
the  country. 

In  the  spring  of  1837,  Payne  removed  his  family  to  his 
Como  lake  propertj^,  and  in  the  course  of  that  year  completed 
his  mill,  with  which  he  carried  on  a flourishing  business  for 
seven  years.  Lumber  was  high,  and  in  great  demand,  but 
Payne’s  good  nature  and  easy  confidence  in  the  settlers  around 
him,  led  him  to  trust  a good  many  of  them  who  never  paid  him, 
and  thus  his  anticipated  profits  were  in  a great  measure  lost  to 
him.  This  mill,  with  sixty  acres  of  his  land,  he  sold  to  Trimble, 
his  son-in-law,  retaining  one  hundred  acres  which  he  afterwards 
sold  to  Charles  M.  Baker.  Trimble,  after  running  the  mill  for 
some  years,  exchanged  it  and  the  sixty  acres  of  land  with  Dr.  O. 
S.  Tiffany,  for  560  acres  of  land  on  Bloom  Prairie,  a portion  of 
which  he  retained  and  occupied  until  about  the  year  1866,  when 
lie  removed  to  Minnesota. 
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After  the  sale  of  his  land,  Payne  moved  to  the  town  of  La 
Fayette  in  this  county,  and  settled  upon  forty  acres  of  govern- 
ment land,  through  which  ran  Sugar  Creek,  having  a sufficient 
descent  on  the  land  to  constitute  a water  power  of  some  value. 
Here  he  built  another  saw  mill,  since  known  as  the  Harkness 
mill,  which  cost  him  about  twelve  hundred  dollars.  The  land 
was  entered  in  the  name  of  Uriah  Payne,  and  by  him  sold 
together  with  the  mill,  to  Harkness.  Christopher  Payne  then 
moved  to  Winnebago  County  and  made  a claim  on  the  north 
side  of  Fox  river,  opposite  Delhi,  and  about  half  a mile  from  the 
river,  and  immediately  began  to  improve  it.  Here  he  was 
induced  to  purchase  the  claim  of  one  of  his  neighbors,  whose 
wife  was  fast  failing  in  health  and  was  anxious  to  go  east  to  die 
among  her  friends.  Although  this  was  “as  beautiful  a piece  of 
land  as  could  be  selected  in  the  state,”  and  was  bought  by  him 
at  a low  price,  it  proved  a dear  bargain.  Scarcely  had  his  neigh- 
bor started  on  his  eastern  voyage,  when  a man  named  Crego, 
set  up  an  adverse  claim  to  the  same  land.  For  two  years  he 
was  constantly  engaged  in  lawsuits  with  Crego  about  their 
respective  rights,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  after  twenty 
seven  suits  arising  directly  or  indirectly  out  of  the  matter,  the 
claim  of  Payne  was  confirmed  and  established  by  the  decision 
of  the  officers  of  the  land  office.  Crego,  supported  by  wealthy 
relatives,  no  doubt  expected  by  means  of  these  suits  to  exhaust 
the  resources  of  his  opponent  before  the  land  came  into  market 
and  then  purchase  it  himself,  and  he  would  have  succeeded  had 
not  Payne  found  powerful  friends.  Although  the  land  was  now 
his  and  he  had  very  much  improved  it,  yet  he  was  in  debt  and 
obliged  to  sell  it  for  but  little  more  than  government  price. 
Four  years  later  it  was  worth  thirty  dollars  per  acre.  Thus, 
having  lost  a farm  upon  which  he  had  hoped  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days,  Payne  again  took  up  his  household  goods 
and,  after  remaining  a short  time  in  Fond  du  Lac  County, 
returned  to  this  county  and  lived  until  the  fall  of  186-f  upon  a 
portion  of  the  farm  of  his  son-in-law,  Trimble,  in  the  town  of 
Linn,  working  industriously  for  the  support  of  himself  and  his 
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aged  wife,  and  enjoying  with  her  a healthy  old  age.  From  the- 
time  he  left  the  lead  mines  until  1 860,  he  had  constantly  enjoyed 
good  health  and  had  taken  no  medicine  of  any  kind.  Some  time 
in  the  fall  of  1864,  he  left  Linn  and  went  to  live  with  his  son 
George  in  Columbia  County,  Wisconsin.  Of  his  life  there,  we 
have  no  account.  He  died  at  the  town  of  Scott  in  that  county 
on  the  18th  of  February  1871,  being  then  in  his  85th  year.  He 
thus  lived  to  rear  up  a large  family,  and  see  the  majority  of 
them  prosper  in  life,  and  to  witness  the  rise  and  growth  of  many 
an  important  city  or  village  on  the  site  or  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  his  early  settlements,  where  the  energy  and  vigor  of 
his  youth  were  employed  in  subduing  the  wilderness,  clearing 
the  way  for  the  onward  march  of  civilization.  Dying  at  a good 
old  age,  he  left  us  an  example  of  rare  courage,  energy  and  per- 
severance under  difficulties,  which  is  well  worthy  of  imitation. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

The  town  of  Geneva,  of  which  our  village  formed  a part, 
was  organized  in  the  year  1839,  and  was  then  twelve  miles- 
square,  embracing  within  its  limits  the  present  towns  of  Lyons, 
(formerly  called  Hudson,)  Linn  and  Bloomfield,  in  addition  to 
its  present  territory.  About  the  time  our  history  commences, 
all  this  part  of  the  territory  of  Wisconsin  was  included  in  the 
County  of  Milwaukee.  The  County  of  Walworth  was  set  off  in 
the  year  1836,  but  was  for  two  years  attached  to  the  County  of 
Racine,  and  was  then  fully  organized  and  the  county  seat  finally 
established  at  Elkhorn,  where  it  has  ever  since  remained.  Great 
efforts  were  made  by  our  citizens  to  secure  the  location  of  the 
County  Seat  at  this  place,  but  the  rivalry  of  villages  striving  for 
the  same  object  prevented,  and  as  a compromise,  it  was  finally 
fixed  in  the  exact  center  of  the  county,  a point  possessing  no 
peculiar  natural  advantages  to  bring  it  into  notice  or  induce  the 
growth  of  a village.  It  was,  indeed,  in  those  days,  as  wittily 
remarked  by  H.  N.  Wells,  to  a young  lawyer  seeking  a location 
in  the  west,  an  “ excellent  place  to  settle,”  the  bottom  of  its- 
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■sloughs  not  having  then  been  drained;  but  the  enterprise  and 
taste  of  its  inhabitants  have  since  made  it  as  dry  and  as  pleasant 
a village  as  if  Nature  had  done  more  for  it,  and  it  now  claims 
great  credit  to  itself  for  being  not  only  the  hub,  but  also  the 
most  elevated  place  in  the  county. 

The  old  town  of  Geneva  contained  within  its  limits  at  least 
-eight  good  water  powers,  five  of  which  are  upon  the  stream  issu- 
ing from  our  lake,  namely,  the  one  on  section  36,  about  which 
the  controversy  above  related  arose,  the  lower  power  within 
the  present  city  limits,  owned  by  H.  E.  Haskins;  the  one  known 
as  the  McKaig  power,  about  two  miles  from  the  lake;  the  power 
on  section  16  in  Lyons,  about  six  miles  distant,  and  the  power 
near  the  Lyons  railway  station.  The  power  at  the  outlet  of 
Como  Lake,  that  at  Spring  Valley  in  Lyons,  and  the  one  at  the 
village  of  Genoa  Junction,  make  up  the  number. 

At  the  upper  power  in  the  city  a fall  of  14  feet  has  been 
secured  by  raising  the  lake  some  five  or  six  feet  above  its  original 
level.  The  water  is  drawn  from  the  lake  by  a raceway  one 
hundred  rods  in  length,  and  is  now  employed  to  propel  a grist 
mill,  having  two  turbine  wheels,  with  two  run  of  stones  and 
eight  sets  of  steel  rollers,  and  all  the  appliances  for  doing  both 
merchant  and  custom  work  in  the  best  manner.  North  of  it  is 
a building  originally  used  as  a grist  mill,  then  as  a woolen  factory 
and  lastly  as  an  oatmeal  mill.  That  is  at  present  unoccupied, 
and  so  is  a commodious  brick  building  near  by  recently  erected 
and  run  as  a type  writer  factory.  The  power  is  now  owned  by 
a local  water  power  company.  The  lake  extends  over  eight  or 
ten  square  miles,  being  in  places  from  one  to  two  hundred  feet 
in  depth,  and  except  in  cases  of  extraordinary  drought,  or  breach 
of  the  dam,  furnishes  water  for  a much  larger  amount  of  machin- 
ery, and  we  hope  ere  long  to  see  it  more  economically  used  and 
more  fully  occupied. 

The  lower  power  within  the  city  limits  was  originally  claimed, 
as  we  are  credibly  informed  by  P.  O.  Sprague.  Whether  Van 
Slyke,  whose  name  we  have  before  mentioned  in  connection  with 
it,  ever  made  any  claim  there  seems  to  be  quite  doubtful;  at  all 
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events  it  at  some  time  came  into  the  possession  of  Sidney  Sage,, 
from  whom  its  recent  owners  purchased  it  in  1842.  In  1843 
they  built  a saw  mill,  which  was  for  many  years  in  constant 
use,  but  some  time  since  it  suspended  operations,  either  through 
the  growing  unpopularity  of  oak  lumber,  or  the  want  of  logs  on 
which  to  exercise  its  sharp  teeth,  and  has  now  been  torn  down. 
They  subsequently  added  carding  and  cloth  dressing  works, 
which  found  good  employment  in  their  season,  also  an  oil  mill. 
There  is  here  a fall  of  twelve  feet,  secured  by  building  a dam 
some  twenty -five  rods  in  length;  and  there  is  at  all  times  a suffi- 
cient supply  of  water  to  propel  a large  amount  of  machinery. 
In  1875  this  power  was  bought  by  a corporation  called  the  Craw- 
ford Manufacturing  Company,  which  erected  a large  factory, 
and  for  a few  years  manufactured  and  sold  excellent  reapers  and 
mowers  and  other  farming  machinery,  but  for  lack  of  working 
capital  it  suspended  business,  and  the  building  and  power  became 
the  property  of  John  Haskins.  The  McKaig  power  was  origin- 
ally claimed  by  Thomas  McKaig,  S.  W.  Spafard  and  others, 
and  is  now  owned  by  James  Martin.  At  this  point  there  is  a 
fall  of  eleven  feet,  requiring  an  artificial  dam  of  only  about 
thirty  feet,  nature  having  furnished  a substantial  barrier  for  the 
remaining  distance.  Possibly  in  the  ante-historic  ages  this  bar- 
rier extended  across  the  whole  river  bottom  and  was  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  the  lake.  Here  many  years  since,  a large  build- 
ing was  erected  by  a man  named  Murray,  to  be  used  as  a paper 
mill,  but  the  owner  having  left  this  part  of  the  country  before 
its  completion,  never  returned,  and  the  property  having  been 
sold  under  a mortgage  the  project  never  was  carried  out.  The 
building  has  since  been  removed.  The  peculiar  advantages  of 
this  location  rendering  it  comparatively  easy  to  control  and 
apply  the  power,  and  the  extreme  purity  of  the  water  flowing 
to  it  from  the  lake,  make  it  very  desirable,  and  ought  to  insure 
its  improvement  for  that  purpose,  as  there  is  here  everything 
requisite  for  the  manufacture  of  the  finest  quality  of  writing 
paper.  The  power  on  section  16,  in  Lyons  is  a very  valuable 
one,  having  a fall  of  twenty -one  feet,  and  being  capable  of  im- 
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provement  at  a very  small  expense.  It  would  have  been  occu- 
pied and  improved  long  since,  in  preference  to  the  one  next 
below  on  the  stream,  which'  it  far  excels,  had  it  been  .possible  to 
obtain  a title  to  it,  but  the  school  land  upon  which  it  is  situated 
did  not  come  into  market  until  some  lime  after  the  organization 
of  the  State  government,  and  after  the  mill  below  had  been  in 
operation  several  years,  and  a little  village  had  grown  up  around 
it.  In  the  subdivision  of  that  section  for  sale  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  State,  this  water  power  was  all  included  in  one  forty 
acre  lot,  but  the  right  of  flowage  upon  other  parts  of  the  section, 
was  reserved  and  sold  with  that  lot.  It  is  now  owned  by  Judge 
E.  O.  Hand,  of  Racine,  and  the  heirs  of  Nathan  B.  Hand,  of 
Lyons.  An  examination  of  this  power  with  a view  to  the  erec- 
tion of  a woolen  factory  was  once  made  by  a man  from  Lowell, 
Mass.,  who  had  a good  practical  acquaintance  with  that  business, 
and  the  advantages  it  offered  were  so  obvious  to  him  that  he 
determined  to  purchase  it.  Although  he  did  not  succeed  in 
obtaining  it  upon  such  terms  as  he  deemed  satisfactory,  yet  we 
cannot  believe  so  promising  an  opportunity  for  the  profitable 
investment  of  capital  will  be  much  longer  neglected. 

If  the  manufacture  of  woolen  fabrics  can  be  made  profitable 
anywhere  in  the  United  States,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  rea- 
son why  it  cannot  be  made  so  in  this  county,  where  a surplus  of 
fine  wool  is  annually  produced  and  sold,  and  where,  without 
facilities  for  manufacturing  equal  to  the  demand  for  the  goods, 
it  must  be  sold  at  prices  which  will  justify  the  purchaser  in 
transporting  it  to  eastern  factories,  and  returning  it  to  us  in  the 
shape  of  cloth,  with  the  cost  of  transportation  both  ways  and  his 
profits  added  to  the  price.  Neither  can  we  see  any  good  reason 
why  it  may  not  profitably  be  used  in  turning  spindles,  or  run- 
ning looms  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  yarn  or  cloth,  for 
which  the  demand  is  constantly  increasing.  The  Mississippi  and 
Illinois  rivers,  and  the  canal  connecting  them  with  Lake  Michi- 
gan and  the  numerous  railroads  bring  us  into  very  near  rela- 
tions with  the  cotton  states,  and  furnish  facilities  for  the  cheap 
transportation  of  their  staple  to  our  doors,  which  will  no  doubt 
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eventually  Is  id  to  the  extensive  mmufacture  of  goods  here  as 
well  as  at  the  east. 

The  Lyons  p :>war  was  m iny  years  since  purchased  and  im- 
proved by  Fletcher  Lyon  and  his  brothers,  who  built  a saw  and 
grist  mill  upcn  it.  By  a bridge  and  a long  dam,  used  as  a part 
of  the  highway  and  consolidated  by  such  use,  and  a raceway  of 
half  a mile,  they  obtained  a fall  of  some  twenty  feet.  The 
power  subsequently  passed  into  the  hands  of  Thomas  B.  Bullen, 
of  whose  suit  with  R.  W.  Warren  to  recover  damages  for  the 
loss  of  his  dam,  we  may  hereafter  speak.  It  is  now  owned  by 
l*.  Strasson,  of  Lyons.  The  saw  mill  is  no  longer  maintained. 

Of  the  Como  lake  power  we  have  given  an  account  in  our  sketch 
of  the  life  of  Mr.  Payne  its  first  owner.  Since  the  breach  of  the 
dam  preceding  the  destruction  of  the  saw  mill  as  there  related, 
nothing  has  been  done  by  way  of  improving  it,  but  the  subsid- 
ence of  the  waters  of  the  lake  has  been  greatly  faciliated  by  the 
construction  of  ditches  running  from  the  old  mill  dam  directly 
towards  the  body  of  the  lake,  and  a vast  quantity  of  land  rich  in 
wild  grasses,  has  been  made  available  for  mowing  and  for  past- 
urage. It  seems  to  be  conceded  that  the  mill  had  outlived  its 
usefulness,  and  the  land  owners  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  would 
no  doubt  resist  a reconstruction  of  the  dam  and  reflowing  of  the 
land  thus  left  to  them  by  the  retiring  waters. 

The  power  at  the  village  of  Bloomfield,  or  Genoa  Junction, 
is  upon  a small  stream  called  the  Nippersink,  several  branches  of 
which  unite  just  above  the  village.  It  is  used  to  propel  a small 
grist  mill  and  is  now  owned  by  J.  M.  Carey. 

The  Spring  Valley  power  is  upon  a small  stream  supplied 
principally  by  springs  in  its  vicinity.  It  had  been  for  some 
time  occupied  by  carding  works,  when  it  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  C.  Stevens,  who  in  1858,  built  a fine  grist  mill  upon  it 
having  two  run  of  stone.  This  mill  was  afterwards  consumed 
by  fire,  and  a mill  of  less  pretentions  now  occupies  its  site. 

At  the  time  Geneva  was  first  settled,  there  were  no  settle- 
ments between  it  and  Lake  Michigan.  Troy,  Spring  Prairie 
and  Burlington  began  to  be  settled  about  the  same  time  or  very 
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soon  after,  and  numerous  land  claims  were  made  in  this  vicinity 
within  a year  or  two.  The  post  office  at  Racine  was  the  only 
one  accessible  to  the  settlers  in  all  this  part  of  the  country. 
Some  time  in  1837  one  was  established  at  Burlington,  and  soon 
after  one  at  Spring  Prairie,  and  one  at  this  place.  Andrew  Fer- 
guson was  our  first  postmaster,  and  continued  in  that  office 
about  twelve  years.  For  about  two  years  the  mail  came  by  way 
of  Spring  Prairie,  and  was  brought  down  by  a man  named 
Harvey,  whose  hat  and  capacious  pockets  served  the  purpose  of 
mail  bags.  The  first  stage  route  passing  through  Geneva  ran 
from  Kenosha  to  Beloit  and  was  established  in  1840. 

The  first  permanent  settlers  of  the  town  outside  of  the  vil- 
lage were  the  families  of  Israel  Williams,  Sr.,  and  his  sons,  who 
in  1836  and  1837  made  claims  on  the  south  side  of  the  lake 
opposite  the  deep  bay  now  known  as  Williams  Bay.  In  1837 
James  YanSlyke  made  a claim  around  the  head  of  the  lake,  in 
the  town  of  Walworth,  which  he  afterwards  sold  to  Mathias 
Mohr,  Amos  Bailey  and  Dr.  Henry  Clark,  who,  during  the  suc- 
ceeding winter*  platted  and  laid  out  upon  it  the  village  of  Fon- 
tana. What  particular  spot  amid  the  charming  scenery  of  that 
locality  was  so  selected  and  christened,  we  do  not  certainly 
know.  Although  fifty-seven  years  have  done  very  little  towards 
developing  this  embryo  village,  we  hazard  nothing  in  predicting 
that  palaces  for  summer  resort  shall  yet  rise  beneath  its  cool 
shades  and  in  the  vicinity  of  its  babbling  brooks  and  crystal 
springs,  and  the  name  of  Fontana,  shall,  ere  long,  become 
famous. 

A son  of  D.  W.  Cook  was  the  first  white  boy  born  in  Geneva 
Village.  He  died  in  infancy.  Henry,  a son  of  Israel  Williams 
Jr.  born  in  June  1837,  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first  white 
native  of  that  part  of  Geneva  which  is  now  the  town  of  Linn. 
His.  right  of  primogeniture  has  been  disputed  on  behalf  of  Dar- 
win R.  May,  but  the  latter  was  not  born  until  October  of  that 
year.  At  the  time  of  his  birth  his  father,  \\  illiam  K.  May, 
lived  in  the  log  house  on  the  Manning  farm  in  Linn,  but  he 
afterward  settled  on  a beautiful  farm  in  what  is  now  Bloomfield, 
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at  present  owned  by  William  Merriam.  Whether  the  first  born 
of  that  town  or  not,  its  people  might  well  be  proud  of  the  honor- 
able career  of  Darwin,  as  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Geneva,  as  a 
captain  of  the  22nd  Wisconsin  Infantry  in  the  war  of  the 
rebellion,  and  as  secretary,  treasurer  and  paymaster  of  a great 
railroad  company.  Of  Henry  Williams,  the  other  claimant  for 
this  distinction,  I have  learned  nothing  further  than  that  he  was 
a young  man  of  great  promise,  but  died  in  early  manhood  at 
Belvidere,  Illinois. 

Israel  Williams  Sr.,  came  here  in  1887,  and  first  settled  on 
Section  18,  in  the  present  town  of  Linn,  nearly  opposite  the  bay 
which  bears  his  name,  but  subsequently  bought  a claim  on  the 
west  side  of  that  bay,  and  lived  there  in  a log  house  erected  by 
himself  until  1841,  when  he  built  the  frame  house  more  recently 
occupied  by  his  son  Royal.  The  old  gentleman  died  there  in 
1849,  two  of  his  sons  having  died  during  the  previous  year. 

Israel  Williams  Jr.,  came  here  about  the  same  time  as  his 
father,  and  settled  on  section  26  in  Linn,  where  he  remained 
until  1850,  and  then  sold  out  to  Ira  Buell.  He  afterward  went 
to  Beloit,  Wisconsin  and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  wrap- 
ping paper.  The  Williams  family  were  of  old  Connecticut  stock, 
and  exhibited  in  their  lives  the  best  elements  of  New  England 
character. 

In  the  spring  of  1837,  George  W.  Trimble  settled  on  Big- 
foot  prairie.  In  the  course  of  that  season  Collins  Wadhams 
broke  up  five  hundred  acres  of  land  in  a body  on  that  prairie  for 
Col.  James  Maxwell,  who  had  made  an  extensive  claim  there  in 
the  previous  winter.  Three  teams,  consisting  of  thirteen  yoke 
of  oxen  in  all,  were  kept  in  constant  employment,  making 
furrows  with  a huge  breaking  plow  through  the  virgin  sod  of 
the  prairie,  for  a length  of  one  and  one  half  miles.  This,  although 
not  occurring  in  our  township,  is  yet  worthy  of  notice  here, 
because  it  was  in  the  near  vicinity  of  our  lake,  was  the  first  land 
broken,  and  bore  the  first  crop  of  winter  wheat.  Up  to  this 
time  Milwaukee  and  Racine  furnished  the  settlers  with  their 
flour  and  the  greater  portion  of  their  other  supplies.  Salt  was 
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worth  twenty  dollars  per  barrel,  venison  and  fish  were  however 
to  be  had  in  abundance  at  their  doors.  Among  the  earliest 
settlers  in  the  present  town  of  Linn  were  James  Nelson,  Sr. 
J ohn  Powers,  Samuel  Ryland  and  Allen  and  Mahlon  McBride. 

The  original  territory  of  Geneva  Village,  being  fractional 
section  36  in  township  2 north  of  range  17  east  of  the  fourth 
principal  meridian,  was  surveyed  and  subdivided  into  blocks  and 
lots,  and  a plat  of  it  drawn  up  by  Thomas  McKaig,  under  the 
direction  of  the  proprietors’  in  1837  or  1838,  but  was  afterward 
modified  and  was  not  completed  and  recorded  in  accordance  with 
law  until  May  23rd  1840.  Some  conveyances  of  village  lots  had 
however,  been  made  previous  to  the  latter  date.  The  ordinary 
lots  contain  about  one  quarter  of  an  acre  each,  and  there  are 
twelve  of  them  in  each  block.  Two  blocks  were  dedicated  for 
public  squares,  and  other  lands  were  donated  for  church,  school 
and  cemetery  purposes.  The  blocks  are  each  divided  into  halves 
by  an  alley  sixteen  feet  in  width.  The  streets  separating  the 
blocks  were  originally  laid  out  in  straight  lines  and  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles,  but  slightly  deviating  from  the  car 
dinal  points  of  the  compass.  Owing  to  the  carelessness  or 
indifference  of  our  early  settlers  in  respect  to  preserving  their 
lines  and  corners,  encroachments  have  been  made  upon  many  of 
our  streets,  and  great  confusion  now  exists  as  to  their  exact 
boundaries.  Testimony  given  by  Thomas  McKaig,  the  old 
surveyor,  in  September  1875,  in  a suit  involving  the  location  of 
streets,  may  aid  in  the  further  determination  of  some  of  these 
lines,  he  said  that  he  made  the  north  line  of  Main  Street  the  base 
of  his  survey,  and  worked  from  that  both  north  and  south. 
The  corner  stakes  of  outlots  on  the  east  side  of  the  “Reser- 
vation”  were  fixed  by  merely  sighting  across.  Main  Street  was 
purposely  located  on  the  line  of  an  existing  road  running  from 
Beloit  to  Southport  (now  Kenosha),  and  Center  Street,  not  on 
the  quarter  section  line  but  west  thereof,  the  quarter  post  on  the 
north  line  of  the  section  standing  ten  feet  east  of  the  northwest 
corner  of  lot  2,  in  block  1.  He  was  present  when  the  corners 
for  the  following  buildings  were  laid,  and  knew  that  they  were 
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laid  on  the  original  corners,  viz.  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
brick  store  on  lot  4,  block  28,  is  on  the  southwest  corner  of  that 
lot;  the  northwest  corner  of  the  old  “Geneva”  (now  “Commer- 
cial”) hotel  on  lot  4,  block  29,  is  on  the  northwest  corner  of  that 
lot;  the  northeast  corner  of  the  old  Dunlap  store  (replaced  by 
the  Richardson  bank  building,)  on  lot  1,  block  30,  was  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  that  lot;  the  southwest  corner  of  the  “Lake” 
(now  “Stafford”)  house  on  lot  7,  block  27,  is  on  the  southwest 
corner  of  that  lot;  the  northeast  corner  of  the  store  built  by  F. 
Y.  Howe  on  lot  1,  block  31,  (lately  superseded  by  a brick 
store,)  was  on  the  northeast  corner  of  that  lot;  and  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  old  store  which  preceded  the“Metropolitan  Block,” 
on  lot  6,  block  31,  was  on  the  northwest  corner  of  that  lot. 

Our  streets  are  exceptionally  wide,  two  of  them,  Main  and 
Broad,  being  each  one  hundred  feet  in  width,  and  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  others  being  eighty  feet  in  width;  thus  giving 
ample  space  for  road  beds,  sidewalks  and  shade  trees,  and  the 
free  passage  of  air  and  sunshine.  A few  streets  in  the  original 
plat,  and  many  in  the  later  additions  are  but  sixty-six  feet  wide. 

A certain  portion  of  the  land  bordering  on  the  lake  and 
extending  from  it  to  a point  some  distance  below  the  mills, being 
mostly  intervale  land,  was  reserved  by  the  proprietors  and 
marked  on  the  plat  as  “Reservation.”  This  is  said  to  have 
originally  contained  some  forty  acres.  In  1844,  the  village  was 
incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  and  five  acres  in  a 
square  form  from  the  southwest  corner  of  the  northwest  quarter 
of  section  31  in  the  town  adjoining  us  on  the  east,  then  called 
Hudson  (now  Lyons,)  including  the  residence  of  E.  D.  Richard- 
son, was  added  to  its  territory.  In  1856,  the  village  bounds 
were  further  extended  by  a new  charter,  but  reduced  by  amend- 
ing acts  in  1858  and  1860,  and  were  again  extended  by  an  act  of 
1867,  so  as  to  embrace  all  of  section  36,  the  south  half  of  section 
twenty-five,  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  twenty-six,  and  the 
east  half  of  section  thirty-five,  in  the  town  of  Geneva,  with  the 
five  acres  above  mentioned  from  the  town  of  Lyons.  None  of  these 
additions  had  been  platted  into  residence  or  business  lots  when 
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these  sketches  were  first  published,  except  a portion  included  in 
“Marsh’s  Addition,”  and  a part  of  section  twenty -five,  platted 
in  1855,  and  called  “Rich’s  and  Ferguson’s  Additions.”  In  1857 
E.  D.  Phillips  subdivided  a part  of  Sub-lots  10,  11,  12  and  13, 
in  large  lot  3,  and  named  it  “Phillips  Subdivision.”  Several 
streets  have  been  either  wholly  or  in  part  discontinued,  other 
streets  have  been  opened  and  other  subdivisions  platted  and 
other  changes,  made  which  will  be  noticed  in  their  proper  con- 
nection. Upon  our  incorporation  as  a city  our  boundaries  were 
largely  extended. 

The  proprietors  of  section  36,  by  whom  it  was  laid  out  into 
lots  and  streets  as  a site  for  a village,  were  Robert  W.  Warren, 
Greenleaf  S.  Warren,  Andrew  Ferguson,  Louis  B.  Goodsell, 
George  L.  Campbell,  Dr.  Phillip  Maxwell  and  his  brother  James 
Maxwell,  each  owning  one-seventh  part,  but  before  the  plat  was 
recorded  Mr.  Furguson  had  conveyed  his  share  to  Goodsell  and 
Campbell.  Afterwards  the  proprietors  partitioned  the  lots  and 
blocks  among  themselves  by  deeds,  retaining  undivided  interests 
in  the  “Reservation.” 

Among  the  earliest  settlers  not  before  specially  mentioned 
were  Benjamin  E.  Gill,  Lucian  Wright,  Thomas  D.  Warren,  A. 
D.  Colton,  Thomas  McKaig,  A.  P.  Ward,  Charles  A.  Noyes, 
Thomas  W.  Hill,  Cyril  L.  Oatman,  William  D.  Chapin,  Simeon 
W.  Spafard,  Ransom  A.  Sheldon,  Joseph  Griffin,  Samuel  Ross, 
Jonathan  Ward,  Dudley  AT.  Cook,  William  Casporus,  Thomas 
Hovey,  Dr.  J.  McNish,  Russel  H.  Mallory,  Charles  M.  Baker, 
Experience  Estabrook,  Horace  Starkey,  Dr.  Oliver  S.  Tiffany, 
Amos  Pond,  H.  Carter,  William  H.,  Philander  K.  and  Cornelius 
P.  VanVelzer,  and  George  Clark,  all  of  whom  except  George 
Clark,  W.  D.  Chapin  and  C.  P.  VanVelzer  are  now  deceased. 

In  1836  occurred  the  marriage  of  Charles  A.  Noyes  and 
Nancy  Warren,  a sister  of  R.  AV.  and  G.  S.  AVarren.  For  want 
of  any  minister  or  official  here  who  could  tie  the  knot,  they  were 
obliged  to  go  to  Milwaukee.  This  was  to  all  intents  the  first 
marriage  in  the  county.  The  first  death  here  was  that  of  one 
Cruiser,  as  Mr.  Baker  says,  “an  old  bruiser,”  who  was  buried 
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on  a knoll  in  the  east  part  of  the  village,  the  sole  occupant  of  a 
solitary  grave  yard. 

The  first  public  house  was  opened  by  R.  W.  Warren,  in  a 
log  building  near  the  site  of  the  present  Commercial  Hotel.  Of 
the  latter  building  he  erected  a portion  in  1837,  and  had  it  so 
nearly  completed  b}^  January  1,  1838,  that  he  slept  in  it  that 
night.  On  the  8th  of  that  month  he  held  a public  ball  in  the 
ball  room  on  the  second  floor,  although  it  was  not  yet  plastered. 
The  acoustic  ceiling  and  elastic  flooring  of  this  room  were  his 
special  pride.  About  one  hundred  gentlemen  and  ninety  ladies 
were  present,  some  of  whom  came  from  Spring  Prairie,  Elgin 
and  Beloit,  and  other  distant  places.  The  bills  of  the  company 
amounted  to  about  $700. 

Rev.  S.  A.  Dwinnell  describes  the  original  log  hotel  of  Mr. 
Warren,  in  which  he  spent  a night  in  November,  1836,  as  a rude 
cabin,  roofed  with  shakes  held  down  by  small  logs  laid  across 
them.  Probably  there  was  not  a nail  in  the  whole  structure. 
The  floor  was  the  natural  earth.  There  was  no  chimney,  but 
the  sparks  and  smoke  found  vent  through  an  opening  in  the 
roof.  About  a dozen  men  sat  on  a backless  bench  before  a hot 
fire  of  huge  logs  piled  at  one  end.  The  sleeping  accommoda- 
tions consisted  of  four  beds  in  a rear  room,  made  up  of  wild 
grass,  jocosely  called  “prairie  feathers.”  These  were  laid  on 
bedsteads  having  but  one  leg  each,  the  ends  of  the  rails  not  sup- 
ported by  that  being  inserted  in  the  logs  of  the  walls.  These 
were  called  “catamount”  bedsteads.  But  this  hotel  was  prob- 
ably equal  to  any  in  the  territory  of  Wisconsin,  between  Lake 
Michigan  and  the  lead  regions. 

In  1837,  Andrew  Ferguson  brought  his  family  here,  and 
built  and  opened  the  first  store  on  the  corner  recently  purchased 
by  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  at  the  intersection  of 
Main  and  Center  Streets.  The  first  store  was  a frame  building, 
one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first  of  that  kind  in  this  county. 
It  was  consumed  by  fire  in  December,  1845,  and  the  present 
brick  building  was  erected  there  during  the  following  year. 
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The  first  school  in  the  village  was  kept  m a room  over  the 
store  by  Mrs.  Vail,  afterwards  a resident  of  Milwaukee.  The 
first  school  house  was  built  in  1838  or  1839,  on  a lot  donated  for 
that  use  near  the  present  railroad  engine  house,  and  a school  was 
opened  in  it  in  1839,  by  Miss  Brewster,  a daughter  of  Deodat 
Brewster,  who  was  succeeded  by  John  Stacy,  the  first  male 
teacher. 

The  first  land  ploughed  and  planted  in  the  village  was  a part 
of  block  31,  where  now  stand  the  house  and  store  of  the  widow 
and  daughter  of  S.  H.  Stafford. 

In  the  early  days  Mr.  Ferguson  was  frequently  called  upon 
to  entertain  travelers.  From  a large  owl  which  had  been  killed 
and  affixed  to  his  barn,  his  house  was  some  times  jocosely  called 
the  “Owl  Tavern,”  while  that  of  R.  W.  Warren,  because  of  a 
loon  displayed  in  the  same  way,  was  called  the  “Loon  Tavern,” 
and  that  kept  by  G.  S.  Warren,  on  the  corner  of  Main  and 
Broad  Streets  was  known  as  the  “Ruta-baga  House.” 

In  the  year  1838,  Charles  M.  Goodsell,  a cousin  of  L.  B. 
Goodsell,  was  induced  to  come  here  and  build  a grist  mill,  the 
proprietors  of  the  power  giving  him  free  a sufficiency  of  water 
to  run  it  for  a term  of  four  years,  and  agreeing  to  buy  it  from 
him  at  the  expiration  of  that  time.  The  building  was  commenced 
in  June,  and  one  run  of  stone  was  set  in  operation  in  the  follow- 
ing October.  R.  W.  Warren  was  one  of  his  millwrights,  and 
afterward  became  the  proprietor  of  the  mill.  This  was  the  first 
grist  mill  erected  in  this  whole  region  of  country.  To  it  imme- 
diately flocked  customers  from  Milwaukee,  Prairieville,  Racine, 
Southport,  Belvidere,  and  in  short  from  all  parts  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  both  far  and  near;  and,  although  the  grinding 
never  ceased  night  or  day,  except  on  Sundays,  many  were  com- 
pelled to  camp  out  with  their  teams  for  days  together,  waiting 
their  turn  to  get  their  grists.  Before  Mr.  GoodselFs  four  years 
had  expired,  Mr.  Warren  purchased  the  mill  and  kept  it  in  oper- 
ation until  1848,  when  he  built  the  present  flouring  mill,  having 
previously  bought  the  whole  water  power. 
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CHAPTER  YIIL 

A claim  association  was  formed  here  soon  after  the  settlement 
begnn.  Each  member  was  entitled  to  the  protection  of  his 
associates,  both  for  the  quiet  possession  of  the  land  upon  which 
he  had  made  his  claim,  and  for  his  prior  right  to  purchase  it  at 
the  government  land  sale,  against  all  interlopers  and  claim 
jumpers.  The  first  land  sale  for  the  ‘"Milwaukee  Land  District,” 
which  included  this  section  of  country,  was  appointed  for  Nov- 
ember 19,  1838,  but,  at  the  earnest  petition  of  settlers  who 
needed  more  time  to  raise  money  for  the  purchase  of  their 
claims,  it  was  postponed  until  February  1839.  While  waiting 
for  the  arrival  of  that  all  important  day,  we  will  “improve  the 
time”  by  speaking  briefly  of  the  lives  and  characters  of  those 
early  settlers  whose  names  we  have  already  given. 

Robert  W.  Warren  was  a native  of  Ludlow,  Vermont,  the 
eldest  of  six  children.  He  learned  the  trade  of  millwright  from 
his  father,  and  became  quite  skillful,  especially  in  laying  out 
frames  for  mills  and  other  buildings.  After  working  at  his  trade 
at  various  places  in  the  states  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
for  some  twenty-two  years,  he  emigrated  from  the  latter  state  to 
Chicago  in  1836,  and  from  there  to  a point  on  Fox  river  twelve 
miles  from  Geneva,  Illinois,  where  Payne  found  him.  Of  his 
subsequent  life  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  here,  as  it  will  be  told 
elsewhere.  He  lived  here  nearly  forty  years,  and  died  on  the 
30th  of  December  1875,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age.  His  widow 
Mary  (Knapp)  survived  him  about  four  years. 

Greenleaf  S.  Warren,  a younger  brother  of  Robert,  and  with 
him  an  original  proprietor  of  our  village  site,  was  born  in  Lud- 
low, Vermont,  in  the  year  1802.  When  about  twrelve  years  of 
age  he  removed  with  his  elder  brother  to  Essex  County,  Newr 
York,  where  they  remained  some  nine  or  ten  years,  and  then 
removed  to  Pennsylvania.  Some  six  years  later,  Greenleaf, 
being  of  an  adventurous  turn  of  mind,  started  for  the  far  west, 
and  on  arriving  at  Dubuque  engaged  in  lead  mining  for  some 
years.  Having  then  fortunately  struck  a good  lode,  he  sold  it 
for  some  two  thousand  dollars  and  returned  to  Pennsylvania. 
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Here  he  soon  afterward  married  Martha,  a sister  of  A.D.  Colton 
whose  name  has  already  appeared  in  these  sketches.  On  the 
first  day  of  May  1836  the  two  brothers  with  their  families, 
accompanied  by  the  VanVelzers  and  some  other  neighbors, 
started  for  the  great  west,  journeying  with  ox-teams  and  driving 
their  cows  and  other  stock  before  them,  and  arrived  at  Chicago 
on  the  last  day  of  that  month,  making  the  trip  in  what  was  then 
deemed  the  short  time  of  thirty-one  days.  After  remaining 
there  a while,  he  accompanied  his  brother  to  this  place,  and  ever 
afterward  made  it  his  home.  In  1837,  he  built  a portion  of  the 
hotel  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Broad  Streets,  for  many  years 
known  as  the  Lake  House,  but  now  called  the  Stafford  House, 
or  at  least  a dwelling  on  its  site,  and  afterward  erected  the  main 
building,  which  has  since  been  much  enlarged  and  improved. 
Here  he  for  several  years  kept  a hotel,  competing  with  his 
brother  on  another  corner  for  the  custom  of  teamsters  and 
travelers,  which  in  those  days  was  much  better  in  proportion  to 
the  population  of  the  country  than  it  now  is.  This  hotel  after- 
ward passed  into  the  hands  of  Thomas  I).  Warren,  who  was 
succeeded  by  A.  D.  Colton,  long  known  as  the  model  hotel 
keeper  of  our  village. 

After  retiring  from  the  hotel,  Mr.  Warren  lived  in  a small 
house  nearly  opposite,  on  the  west  side  of  Broad  Street.  In  1849, 
he  commenced  building  the  large  double  store,  south  of  his 
dwelling,  recently  occupied  as  a hardware  store  by  T.  C.  Smith 
& Co.,  now  by  Cobb  & Frederick,  and  had  it  well  under  way  in 
the  spring  of  1850,  when  the  spirit  of  adventure  again  attacked 
him,  and  he  started  with  others  on  an  overland  journey  to  the 
gold  fields  of  California.  There  he  was  quite  successful,  and 
after  about  two  years  returned  with  his  treasures  by  way  of 
New  York.  On  his  road  from  there  to  Philadelphia,  he  was 
taken  sick,  fell  among  thieves,  and  after  a short  illness  died  with 
none  but  strangers  to  care  for  him. 

Andrew  Ferguson,  a native  of  Laurens,  New  York,  came 
here  from  Chicago,  as  before  related.  He  opened  the  first  store 
and  continued  in  business  here,  dealing  in  dry  goods,  groceries. 
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drugs  and  hardware,  for  twenty  years,  and  for  twelve  of  those 
years  he  was  postmaster.  Of  the  burning  of  his  store  in  1845, 
and  incidents  following  that  event  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 
Selling  out  his  store  in  1860,  he  engagedin  farming  for  a number 
of  years,  and  having  lost  his  estimable  wife,  Lueretia,  a sister  of 
Lewis  B.  Goodsell,  he  returned  to  our  village  and  lived  here 
until  1883,  meantime  taking  as  a second  wife  Mrs.  Mary 
Maynard,  and  died  here  on  the  14th  of  May  of  that  year,  aged 
81  years. 

Dr.  Philip  Maxwell,  also  named  above  as  an  original  pro- 
prietor of  the  site  of  our  village,  was  born  at  Guilford,  Wind- 
ham County,  Vermont,  on  the  first  day  of  April,  1799.  His 
means  of  education  in  early  life  were  quite  limited,  but,  such  as 
they  were,  he  no  doubt  improved  them  well,  and  was  stimulated 
by  them  to  exert  himself  for  higher  and  more  valuable  attain- 
ments. After  teaching  school  awhile,  he  commenced  the  study 
of  medicine  when  quite  young;  completed  his  course  at  Cherry 
Valley,  N.  Y.,  and  graduated  as  a physician  and  surgeon  from  a 
medical  college  in  New  York  city.  His  professional  education 
wTas  gained  wholly  by  his  own  exertions,  his  relatives  not  being 
able  to  assist  him.  He  first  settled  at  Sackett’s  Harbor,  Jeffer- 
son County,  N.  Y.,  entering  into  competition  with  two  old  phy- 
sicians, who  naturally  did  not  favor  his  success;  but,  after  some 
patient  waiting,  he  succeeded  in  establishing  a good  practice,  and 
remained  there  until  some  time  in  the  year  1832  or  1833,  when 
he  received  a commission  as  assistant  surgeon  in  the  United 
States  army.  While  there  he  was  married  to  an  estimable  lady 
residing  in  a neighboring  town,  who  survived  him,  and  made 
her  home  in  our  village  in  til  her  death  in  March,  1875.  After 
spending  a short  time  at  West  Point  he  was  ordered  to  Fort 
Dearborn,  at  Chicago.  He  arrived  at  that  small  frontier  post  in 
1833,  and  remained  there  about  four  years.  In  the  winter  of 
1837  he  accompanied  the  troops  to  Green  Bay,  but  returned  and 
in  the  spring  was  ordered  back.  In  the  fall  of  1838  he  w^as 
ordered  to  Florida,  and  took  part  in  the  Seminole  war.  After- 
wards he  was  sent  to  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  being  then  field  surgeon, 
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with  the  rank  of  Major,  and  did  not  return  to  Chicago  until  after 
an  absence  of  some  six  or  eight  years. 

During  his  first  residence  there  he  had  purchased  an  interest 
in  the  claim  at  Geneva,  as  before  related,  and  also  invested  largely 
in  government  land  on  Bigfoot  Prairie,  and  on  his  departure  for 
Florida  he  left  the  property  in  charge  of  his  brother  James,  who 
meantime  had  joined  him.  Sometime  in  1842  a portion  of  the 
army  being  disbanded,  the  doctor  received  his  discharge.  The 
following  winter  he  spent  at  the  residence  of  J.  H.  Moore  on 
Bigfoot  Prairie,  and  then  returned  to  Chicago  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the  city,  which  by  that  time 
had  begun  to  show  some  indications  of  that  growth  and  activity 
which  in  later  years  has  astonished  the  world.  Here  his  ability, 
not  only  as  a physician,  but  as  a business  man  in  both  private 
and  public  employment,  became  known,  and  was  acknowledged 
and  appreciated  by  the  people  of  the  city. 

In  the  year  1856  he  commenced  building  a large  and  hand- 
some dwelling  here,  upon  Block  35  a delightful  spot  which  he 
had  long  reserved  for  that  purpose,  and  on  its  completion  brought 
his  family  here  to  reside,  intending  to  retire  from  active  busi- 
ness. His  residence  among  us,  however,  was  of  short  duration, 
as  he  died  in  November  1859.  Kind  and  unostentatious  in  his 
manners,  a genial  companion  and  friend,  and  an  excellent  citizen, 
he  made  many  warm  friends  wherever  he  resided,  and  his  death 
was  regarded  as  a great  public  loss;  especially  at  that  juncture, 
when  our  citizens  were  expecting  so  much  from  his  influence  and 
example  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  wealthy  citizens  of  Chi- 
oago  to  the  beauty  and  salubrity  of  our  location,  and  its  desir- 
ableness as  a place  for  summer  residence. 

James  Maxwell,  a brother  of  the  Doctor  and  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  our  village,  was  also  born  at  Guilford,  Yt.,  some- 
where about  the  year  1789.  Of  his  early  education  and  pursuits 
we  have  no  particular  information.  At  one  time  he  opeiated  a 
glass  factory  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  Leaving  that  coun- 
try, he  went  to  Indiana,  and  spent  some  time]  with  a brother 
residing  there.  Coming  to  Chicago  while  his  brother  Philip  was 
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stationed  there,  he  joined  with  him  in  the  Geneva  purchase,  and 
also  in  the  more  extensive  purchase  of  lands  in  the  town  of  Wal- 
worth. Upon  this  latter  purchase  he  settled  with  his  family  and 
remained  there  for  many  years.  His  title  of  Colonel  was  derived 
from  a brief  service  in  command  of  a regiment  of  militia,  sent 
from  Chicago  on  an  expedition  against  the  Indians.  He  was  the 
first  member  of  the  Territorial  Council  from  this  and  Rock  coun- 
ties, elected  in  1888  and  holding  for  a term  of  four  years.  At 
what  time  he  removed  to  Baraboo,  where  his  son  James  had  pre- 
ceded him,  I am  unable  to  ascertain,  but  he  made  that  his  home 
for  a number  of  years,  and  died  here  about  the  year  1869,  at  the 
age  of  84  years.  Col.  Maxwell  was  a man  of  more  than  ordinary 
native  ability;  of  quick  penetration  and  ready  wit;  more  fond  of 
social  conversation  than  debate;  full  of  good  practical  common 
sense,  yet  not  very  successful  in  business;  a generous  friend,  and 
an  honorable,  upright,  and  useful  citizen. 

Lewis  B.Good  sell,  acousin  of  Charles  M.  and  one  of  the  ori 
inal  proprietors  of  this  village,  was  a native  of  Fairfield,  Conn., 
his  birth  dating  somewhere  in  the  year  1800.  While  he  was- 
quite  young  his  father,  who  was  a carpenter  by  trade,  removed 
to  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  then  on  the  frontiers  of  civilization. 
Here  he  grew  up,  and  in  due  time  entered  a store  as  a clerk,  and 
applying  himself  to  that  business,  for  which  he  was  adapted  by 
nature,  became  a thoroughly  posted  and  skillful  merchant.  For 
some  six  or  eight  years  he  carried  on  a very  successful  mercan- 
tile business  at  Cooperstown,  having  a portion  of  the  time  Geo. 
L.  Campbell,  another  of  the  original  proprietors  of  our  village, 
as  a partner.  Catching  the  western  fever,  in  1836  he  removed 
to  Chicago  and  opened  a store  there.  His  partner  soon  followed, 
and  they  remained  together  until  the  death  of  the  latter.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  as  before  related,  they  became  interested  in  the 
property  here.  In  the  spring  or  summer  of  1845,  Mr.  Goodsell, 
having  previously  met  with  some  reverses,  came  here  to  reside, 
and  opened  a store  in  an  old  battlemented  oak  building  which 
stood  on  lot  1 near  the  present  residence  of  Mrs.  E.  L.  Seymour, 
on  the  west  side  of  Center  Street  in  Block  27.  He  soon  after- 
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wards  built  and  removed  into  a one  story  wooden  building,  on 
the  north  side  of  Main  Street,  now  occupied  as  a bakery.  Here 
he  carried  on  a successful  and  constantly  increasing  business, 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1852.  A severe  exposure  in 
1848  affected  his  lungs  and  brought  on  consumption,  but  by  the 
force  of  an  indomitable  will  and  by  prudent  care  of  his  health, 
he  was  enabled  to  keep  about,  and  give  to  his  business  that 
attention  which  it  demanded.  When  at  Chicago,  on  his  return 
from  making  his  purchases  at  New  York,  in  the  spring  of  1852, 
he  over  exerted  his  strength  in  his  haste  to  reach  the  steamboat 
for  Southport,  and  sank  and  died  upon  the  wharf.  In  his  death 
Geneva  last  a most  valuable  citizen,  and  a business  man  in  whose 
integrity  and  ability  she  had  learned  to  place  the  highest  con- 
fidence. 

Geo.  L.  Campbell,  before  mentioned  as  one  of  the  original 
proprietors  of  our  village,  was  a son  of  Robert  Campbell,  a 
lawyer  and  banker  of  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.  Soon  after  his  grad- 
uation from  college  his  father,  not  wishing  him  to  study  a pro- 
fession, established  him  in  trade  with  L.  B.  Goodsell,  at  Coopers- 
town. After  their  removal  to  Chicago,  Mr.  Campbell  became 
quite  interested  in  land  speculations,  but  with  none  of  his  invest- 
ments was  he  so  much  pleased  as  with  this  at  Geneva.  He 
would  gladly  have  purchased  his  partner’s  share  in  it,  but  the 
latter  declined  to  sell.  A few  years  after  this,  Mr.  Campbell 
died  at  Chicago,  of  consumption.  Being  unmarried,  his  father, 
Robert  Campbell,  inherited  his  property  here,  and  that  fact 
accounts  for  the  appearance  of  his  name  as  grantor  in  subsequent 
conveyances  of  that  property. 

The  life  of  Charles  M.  Baker  is  too  intimately  connected 
with  our  whole  history  up  to  the  year  1872,  to  be  given  by  itself 
in  these  sketches.  A few  facts  in  his  early  history  will  suffice  to 
make  the  reader  acquainted  with  some  of  the  difficulties  which 
he  met  and  overcame  to  attain  the  noble  manhood  of  which  all 
bore  witness.  He  was  born  in  Warren,  New  York  on  the  18th 
of  October,  1801.  His  parents  soon  after  that  date  removed  to 
..a  farm  in  Bridport,  Addison  County,  Vermont,  where  he  grew 
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up  a farmer’s  boy,  enjoying  no  facilities  for  book  education, 
except  such  as  the  common  schools  of  that  day  afforded,  until 
his  sixteenth  year,  when  he  assumed  his  own  support. 

Meantime,  the  free  air  of  that  country,  its  beautiful  land- 
scapes of  wooded  hills  and  fertile  vales,  the  noble  scenery  of  the 
Green  and  Grand  View  ranges  of  mountains  at  the  east  of  him, 
and  of  the  Adirondaoks,  mirrored  in  the  clear  waters  of  lakes 
Champlain  and  Sacrament,  at  the  west,  and  the  industrial  and 
moral  character  of  the  community  which  surrounded  him,  no 
doubt  exerted  a powerful  influence  upon  his  mind  and  heart, 
inspiring  him  with  that  love  of  nature  and  spirit  of  energy,  inde- 
pendence, and  sterling  integrity  which  characterized  him  through 
life.  After  six  or  seven  years  spent  principally  in  private  study 
and  in  teaching,  being  compelled  by  failing  health  to  relinquish 
his  hope  of  obtaining  a liberal  education,  he  commenced  the 
study  of  law  at  Troy,*  N.  Y.,  and  having  been  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  August,  1830,  he  immediately  opened  an  office  there  in 
connection  with  Henry  W.  Strong,  elder  brother  of  that  distin- 
guished lawyer  the  late  Marshall  M.  Strong  of  Racine.  The 
following  year  he  married  Martha  W.  Larrabee,  of  Shorcham, 
Vt  a noble  woman,  who  thenceforth  shared  his  changeful  for- 
tunes, cheering  and  aiding  him  in  all  his  trials  until  her  death, 
which  occurred  at  Geneva,  in  June,  1843.  Ill  health  drove  him 
from  Troy  to  Seneca  Falls  in  1831,  and  four  years  later  com- 
pelled him  to  abandon  his  profession  altogether,  and  give  up 
hope  of  recovery.  A few  months  rest  and  quiet  among  the 
scenes  of  his  childhood  having  somewhat  restored  his  energies, 
he  engaged  in  trade,  but  a two  years  struggle  against  bad  times 
at  length  determined  him  to  “go  west”  and  seek  health  and  a 
livelihood  on  a farm.  Accordingly,  in  September,  1838,  with 
only  $160  in  his  pocket,  he  bade  adieu  to  his  friends,  and  to  his 
native  hills  and  mountains  almost  as  dear,  and  with  his  wife  and 
three  children  snugly  nestled  in  a light  covered  wagon,  supplied 
with  only  a few  articles  necessary  for  their  comfort  in  traveling, 
he  started  on  his  long  journey  overland  for  Janesville,  Wis.,  in 
the  vicinity  of  which  place  he  hoped  to  find  a farm  to  his  likings 
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At  Buffalo  he  took  passage  on  a steamboat  for  Detroit,  and  from 
thence  again  traveled  overland  to  Chicago,  getting  benighted  on 
the  long  dreary  stretch  of  sandy  lake  shore,  and  finally  reaching 
that  then  “low  muddy  town  of  cheap  wooden  houses,”  wet  and 
weary.  About  the  middle  of  October  he  arrived  at  Janesville, 
and  finding  the  land  in  that  vicinity  either  bought  up  or  claimed, 
he  started  on  an  exploring  tour,  which  led  him  to  this  county. 
Determining  to  settle  here,  he  moved  his  family  to  Sugar  Creek, 
near  Silver  Lake,  and  late  in  December,  to  this  place,  having 
previously  made  the  claim  above  spoken  of  with  Dr.  J.  McNish. 
His  first  reception  was  discouraging  enough;  the  house  was  a log 
one,  near  the  present  residence  of  F.  C.  Marsh, — its  cracks  filled 
or  “pointed  up”  only  half  way, — with  one  door  broken  down, 
no  glass  in  its  windows  and  no  chamber  floor.  The  roof  of  oak 
boards,  rough  edged  and  warped,  admitted  plenty  of  light  and 
air,  and  gave  free  access  to  snow  and  rain.  No  friend  or  neigh- 
bor was  present  to  greet  him,  and  no  fire  blazed  to  warm  or 
cheer  him.  Here  the  family  remained  through  the  winter,  with 
but  few  articles  of  household  necessity  except  such  as  kind  neigh- 
bors lent  to  them,  their  own  goods  not  arriving  until  the  follow- 
ing June. 

This  change  of  climate  and  occupation  proved  beneficial  to 
to  Mr.  Baker’s  health,  and  he  resumed  his  profession.  The  next 
fall,  much  to  his  surprise,  he  was  appointed  District  Attorney, 
the  first  incumbent  of  that  office  in  this  county.  He  also  per- 
formed most  of  the  duties  of  the  office  under  Robert  Holley,  his 
successor,  and  at  the  same  time  those  of  Probate  Judge  under 
Judge  Griffin. 

Charles  M.  Goodsell  was  born  in  East  Haven,  Conn.,  in 
1805.  When  he  was  yet  quite  young  his  father  removed  to  Bur- 
lington Flats,  near  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  and  there  he  spent  his 
early  years,  and  gained  a thorough  practical  education  on  his 
father’s  farm,  in  his  store,  and  in  his  grist  mill  and  distillery; 
and  probably  in  the  latter  business  witnessed  enough  of  the  evils 
of  intemperance  to  awaken  in  him  that  uncompromising  hostility 
to  it  which  so  prominently  appeared  in  his  subsequent  life.  Hav- 
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ing  acquired  considerable  property  by  industry  and  sagacity,  he, 
too,  started  for  the  west  in  a covered  wagon,  and  reached  Chi- 
cago in  the  fall  of  1836.  In  the  spring  of  1838  he  brought  his 
family  here,  and  lived  in  the  upper  part  of  Ferguson’s  store. 
During  the  same  year  he  built  the  first  grist  mill,  as  before 
related.  He  subsequently  built  the  house  on  lot  9 in  block  15 
upon  Geneva  Street  long  occupied  by  Mrs.  Rogers,  and  lived 
there  for  many  years  after  he  had  sold  the  mill,  part  of  the  time 
engaged  in  trade  with  Mr.  Ferguson,  and  part  of  the  time  in 
farming  and  wool  growing.  In  1850  he  removed  to  Greenwood, 
111.,  and  carried  on  trade  there  six  or  seven  years,  and  then 
removed  to  Lawrence,  111.,  and  from  thence  to  Northfield,  Minn., 
where  he  died  in  the  spring  of  1869.  Mr.  Goodsell  was  a man 
of  great  sagacity  and  business  ability,  a thorough  going  Chris- 
tian. governing  his  actions  by  the  principles  of  truth  and  right, 
and  a public  spirited  and  influential  citizen,  prudent  and  careful 
in  his  personal  expenses,  but  always  giving  liberally  to  every 
good  object.  He  introduced  here  the  proper  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  aided  in  organizing  the  first  church,  the  first  Sab- 
bath school  and  the  first  temperance  society,  and  was  a recog- 
nized leader  in  the  anti-slavery  and  temperance  movements  of 
his  day.  He  was  also  one  of  the  projectors  and  benefactors  of 
Beloit  College,  and  manifested  the  same  liberal  spirit  after  his 
removal  to  Minnesota.  Carleton  College  at  Northfield  was 
founded  by  him,  and  owes  a considerable  portion  of  its  early 
endowment  to  his  munificent  and  fostering  care. 

Lewis  Curtis,  a native  of  Plymouth,  N.  Y.,  came  here  in 
1840,  and  bought  out  a small  stock  of  goods  owned  by  John 
Dunlap,  and  engaged  in  a general  retail  business,  keeping 
almost  everything  which  the  hardy  pioneers  would  be  likely  to 
purchase.  For  about  five  years  he  remained  in  the  store  build- 
ing formerly  standing  at  the  northeast  corner  of  lot  1 in  block 
30.  From  that  he  removed  to  a store  erected  by  him  on  lot  3, 
of  the  same  block,  which  has  given  way  for  the  Emporium 
block.  There  he  continued  in  business  until  1868,  when  he  sold 
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out  to  his  son,  Hiram  H.  Curtis,  and  engaged  in  other  business. 
His  was  the  oldest  drug  store  in  the  county,  when  he  left  it. 

John  Dunlap  came  here  from  the  State  of  New  York  in 
1839,  and  opened  a store  on  lot  1 in  block  30,  but  sold  out  to 
L.  Curtis  in  1810.  Subsequently  he  removed  to  a farm  on  sec- 
tion 10  in  the  town  of  Geneva,  and  from  there  to  Elkhorn,  where 
he  died  in  1879. 

John  Haskins,  a native  of  Massachusetts,  came  here  with 
his  brother  James  in  the  spring  of  1812,  and  they  bought  and 
improved  the  water  power  on  section  25.  His  name  will  fre- 
quently appear  in  these  sketches.  He  made  this  his  home  until 
his  death,  Nov.  29,  1887.  James  Haskins,  his  brother,  sold  his 
interest  in  the  property  to  John  about  the  year  1875,  and 
removed  to  Illinois,  where  he  died  in  1888. 

Joseph  Griffin  was  known  to  the  majority  of  our  older  citi- 
zens, having  made  Geneva  village  his  pern  anent  home  from  his 
arrival  until  his  death  in  1866.  He  formerly  lived  at  Coopers- 
town,  N.  Y.,  where  his  f.ther  owned  a tine  farm  and  a tavern 
stand,  and  he  received  his  business  education  principally  in  the 
latter  institution.  He  is  supposed  to  have  brought  considerable 
money  with  him,  but  being  lax  in  his  business  habits  he  was 
never  very  successful  in  his  undertakings.  Soon  after  he  came 
here  he  built  a frame  house  on  lot  12,  block  27,  now  occupied  byA. 
Walker’s  brick  block  and  the  adjoining  buildings,  and  lived  there 
for  many  years,  meantime  building  a larger  and  more  elegant 
house,  which  has  been  removed  to  give  place  to  the  demand  for 
business  blocks.  For  some  years  he  was  in  trade  as  a partner 
with  C.  R.  Merrill,  but  his  usual  and  principal  business  was  car- 
rying on  his  farm  in  the  town  of  Lyons.  He  was  the  first  Pro- 
b.itc  Judge  of  this  County,  receiving  his  appointment  from  Gov- 
ernor Doty.  The  business,  which  was  not  very  extensive,  was 
done  by  C.  M.  Baker.  Judge  Griffin  was  a kind  and  obliging 
neighbor  and  a very  pleasant,  social  man,  fond  of  both  hearing 
and  telling  good  stories,  and  was  popular  among  his  associates. 

Dudley  W.  Cook,  was  also  from  Cooperstown.  He  was  a 
wagon  maker  by  trade  and  for  many  years  carried  on  business 
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in  the  oak  building,  which,  until  the  spring  of  1873,  stood  just 
west  of  E.  L.  Gilbert’s  residence.  Here  he  showed  himself  a 
good  workman,  always  industrious  and  shrewd  in  his  calcula- 
tions, and  accumulated  considerable  property,  at  the  same  time 
acquiring  many  friends,  himself  being  his  own  worst  enemy. 
He  went  to  California  in  1819  and  died  there  soon  afterwards. 

William  Casporus  was  the  owner  of  lot  7 in  block  25  on 
Main  Street,  on  which  stood  the  house  recently  owned  by  John 
R.  Wilson.  He  died  from  injuries  received  in  falling  from  a 
scaffold  while  building  the  house. 

Jonathan  Ward,  a native  of  Franklin  County,  Mass.,  came 
to  Geneva  in  1836,  and  worked  for  Warren  and  his  associates  in 
the  construction  of  the  mill  race.  Going  East  in  1838,  he  mar- 
lied,  and  soon  after  returned  with  the  wife  who  subsequently 
shared  his  hardships  as  well  as  his  prosperity,  and  survived  him. 
On  his  return  he  settled  on  the  south  side  of  the  lake,  near  its 
head,  in  the  town  of  Walworth,  and  remained  there  until  1810, 
when  he  removed  to  a farm  in  Bloomfield  which  he  occupied 
until  his  death,  in  April,  1872.  He  was  a man  of  iron  constitu- 
tion and  intense  energy.  Whatever  he  undertook  he  did  with 
his  might.  Many  a moonlight  night  witnessed  the  ardor  of  his 
industry,  and  thousands  of  knotty  logs  succumbed  to  his  sturdy 
blows  and  yielded  up  to  him  their  stores  of  tough  and  durable 
rails.  In  1861  he  became  hopefully  pious,  and  from  that  time 
he  was  as  active  and  energetic  in  the  cause  of  religion  as  he  pre- 
viously had  been  in  other  directions,  proving  his  sincerity  by 
the  abundance  of  his  good  works. 

Russel  H.  Mallory  was  a native  of  Middletown,  Vt.  About 
the  year  1831  he  settled  as  a merchant  in  Beardstown,  111.  In 
the  spring  of  1838  he  came  here  with  a species  of  merchandise 
which  we  shall  notice  hereafter.  About  the  year  1811,  lie  was 
appointed  Sheriff  of  Walworth  County  to  fill  a vacancy,  and  was 
elected  to  that  office  for  the  years  1812-3.  After  the  termina- 
tion of  his  office,  he  went  into  trade  in  the  village  of  East  Troy, 
and  remained  there  six  or  seven  years,  when  he  returned  to  this 
place,  continuing  the  same  business  until  his  death  in  March* 
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1851.  He  was  a man  of  good  business  ability,  well  informed, 
enterprising  and  public  spirited,  an  excellent  citizen  and  one  of 
the  most  friendly,  genial  men  I ever  knew.  I shall  always  cher- 
ish in  memory  the  numerous  acts  of  kindness  received  from  him 
when  I was  a new  comer  here,  a stranger,  almost  friendless  and 
alone. 

Dr.  Oliver  S.  Tiffany  was  a bachelor,  a gentleman  in  man- 
ners and  kind  of  heart,  and  a well  educated  physician  of  more 
than  average  ability,  but  unfortunately,  he  had  too  little  control 
of  his  appetites  and  passions,  and  fell  into  difficulties  which 
obliged  him  to  leave.  He  at  one  time  owned  a large  quantity  of 
land  on  Bloom  Prairie,  also  a part  of  section  1 in  Linn  lying  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  our  lake.  Some  years  after  he  left  here  he 
settled  in  Chicago,  and  died  there  in  destitute  circumstances. 

Dr.  James  McNish  was  a strongly  marked  man,  and  used  to 
glory  in  the  fact,  saying  that  he  defied  any  man  to  see  him  once 
and  not  remember  him.  He  was  a Scotchman  by  birth,  and  his 
tenacity  of  opinion  and  touchiness  of  feeling  were  a part  of  his 
birthright.  He  was  very  decided  in  his  likes  and  dislikes,  and 
outspoken  in  his  opinions.  As  he  usually  formed  his  opinions 
hastily,  he  was  apt  to  change  them,  and' justified  himself  in  so 
doing,  scouting  the  idea  that  he  must  think  to-day  as  he  did  yes- 
terday,  and  thus  be  shackeled  in  his  progress.  Though  always 
showing  a respect  for  religion  and  religious  people,  he  became  a 
free  thinker,  and  a lecturer  on  progressive  Christianity,  as  he 
termed  if,  and  kindred  topics.  He  was  well  educated,  of  quick 
perception  and  acute  reasoning  powers,  and  was  very  fond  of 
conversation,  but  more  fond  of  debate.  As  an  extemporaneous 
debater  he  was  probably  never  excelled  in  Walworth  County. 
However  changeable  in  his  views  in  many  respects,  he  was 
always  a steadfast  champion  of  the  temperance  and  anti -slavery 
causes.  Though  very  excitable  and  impetuous,  he  was  easily 
reconciled.  Much  of  his  irritability  may  perhaps  be  justly 
ascribed  to  neuralgia,  which  pursued  him  all  his  life,  and  finally 
caused  his  death.  He  removed  from  this  place  to  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  but  he  soon  returned  to  Wisconsin  and  settled  in  Berlin, 
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Wis.,  where  he  died.  For  this  sketch  of  his  life  1 am  indebted 
to  Judge  Baker,  who  first  met  him  at  G.  S.  Warren’s  hotel  in 

1835,  and  made  a joint  claim  with  him  of  land  since  owned  by 
Gen.  J.  W.  Boyd,  south  of  the  lake. 

Cyril  L.  Oatman,  a native  of  Vermont,  and  brother-in-law 
of  R.  H.  Mallory,  came  here  in  1839,  and  was  for  five  or  six 
years  connected  with  him  in  mercantile  business  here  and  at 
East  Troy.  For  about  forty  years  he  made  this  place  his  home, 
and  was  often  called  to  fill  offices  of  trust  and  responsibility. 
Mr.  Oatmen  was  never  married,  but  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Mallory,  lived  with  and  cared  for  the  family.  He  died  here  in 
May,  1889,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years. 

Horace  Starkey  came  to  Wisconsin  from  Sullivan,  N.  Y., 
in  1836,  and  settled  in  Geneva  in  1839.  He  was  a carpenter  and 
joiner  and  millwright,  a faithful  and  skillful  workman.  He  con- 
tinued to  reside  here  until  about  the  year  1867,  when  he  bought 
a farm  in  Walworth  and  moved  his  family  thither.  He  died 
there  about  the  year  1877,  and  was  buried  in  our  Pioneer  Cem- 
etery. 

William  H.  VanVelzer  was  originally  from  Chautauqua 
County,  N.  Y.,  but  came  here  with  his  family  from  DeKalb 
County,  111.,  accompanying  the  Warrens.  He  first  made  a claim 
on  section  35,  west  of  the  village,  but  was  compelled  by  R.  W. 
Warren  to  surrender  it.  Subsequently  he  returned  to  Illinois, 
and  died  there. 

Philander  K.  VanVelzer,  the  eldest  son  of  William,  made  a 
claim  to  a part  of  the  water  power,  and  built  a log  house  as 
before  stated,  but  was  dispossessed  by  Mr.  Warren.  He  had  in 
1837  a brickyard  on  block  14,  and  some  of  the  brick  there  made 
by  him  are  still  to  be  seen  at  his  old  farm  in  Lyons,  where  he 
died  many  years  since. 

Cornelius  P.  VanVelzer,  the  younger  son,  came  here  in 

1836,  and  engaged  in  farming  with  his  brother.  In  1844  he 
began  working  for  R.  W.  Warren,  and  remained  in  his  employ 
for  six  years.  He  then  went  with  the  gold  seekers  to  California 
where  he  met  with  fair  success.  On  his  return  in  1856,  Mr. 
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Warren  made  him  an  offer  of  partnership,  which  he  rejected. 
After  several  changes  of  location  he  finally  settled  down  with  his 
nephew  on  a farm  in  Delavan,  where  he  now  lives.  He  was 
never  married.  Several  years  of  his  early  life  he  spent  in  the 
study  of  the  law,  but  was  compelled  by  ill  health  to  abandon  it 
for  a more  active  life. 

Thomas  D.  Warren  was  a younger  brother  of  R.  W.  and  G. 
S.  Warren.  He  last  appeared  here  about  1845  as  a landlord  of 
the  Lake  House.  Leaving  that  he  removed  to  Mankato,  Minn., 
and  died  there  some  years  since. 

A.  D.  Colton,  a Pennsylvanian  by  birth,  and  brother-in-law 
of  G.  S.  Warren,  came  here  in  1837,  and  bought  some  land  a 
little  west  of  the  village,  on  which  he  made  some  improvements. 
About  1845  he  bought,  and  for  fifteen  years  kept  the  Lake  House, 
establishing  for  it  a fine  reputation.  In  1862,  he  sold  out  and 
removed  to  LaCrosse,  and  from  there  he  subsequently  went  to 
California  and  settled  upon  a small  fruit  ranch  near  San  Jose. 
Here  he  remained  in  the  enjoyment  of  comfort  and  prosperity 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  March  9,  1894,  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-nine years  and  eight  months. 

Thomas  McKaig  was  a native  of  Ireland,  a surveyor  by  pro- 
fession, and  quite  an  intelligent  man.  His  name  incidentally 
appears  elsewhere  in  these  sketches.  His  latter  years  were  spent 
upon  a farm  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Como,  where  he  died  in 
1888,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year. 

Charles  A.  Noyes,  Sr.,  a native  of  Otsego  County,  N.  Y., 
came  here  in  1836,  and  bought  an  interest  in  the  surveyor’s  claim 
to  our  water  power.  After  that  passed  into  the  hands  of  Payne 
and  his  companions,  he  remained  here  and  was  married  to  a 
sister  of  the  Warrens.  In  1837,  he  claimed  the  water  power  at 
Richmond,  111.,  and  erected  a grist  mill,  naming  the  place  Mon- 
telona.  Selling  that,  he  removed  to  Hebron,  111.,  and  subse- 
quently returned  to  Geneva,  from  which  place  he  went  with  our 
gold  seekers  to  California.  In  1853,  having  returned,  he  bought 
an  interest  in  the  water  power  at  Genoa.  He  afterward  spent 
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some  fourteen  years  in  the  mining  regions,  and  in  1872  returned 
to  live  with  his  children  in  this  vicinity,  and  died  here  Nov.  25, 
1881. 

William  D.  Chapin  came  here  first  in  1837  and  found  work 
in  the  village  for  about  one  year.  Then  he  removed  to  a farm 
claimed  by  him  in  Bloomfield.  In  that  town  he  became  promi- 
nent, and  filled  many  responsible  positions,  among  which  was 
Member  of  Assembly  for  this  district.  After  1885,  he  made  this 
city  his  home  until  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1894  when  he 
returned  to  the  farm. 

Ransom  A.  Sheldon  married  a daughter  of  Judge  Christo- 
pher Douglass.  Many  years  since  he  removed  to  the  copper 
mining  region  of  Lake  Superior,  where  his  brother-in-law,  Col- 
umbus C.  Douglass,  held  large  interests. 

Benjamin  E.  Gill,  a native  of  Massachusetts,  and  a mason 
by  trade;  an  honest,  intelligent,  skillful  and  industrious  man, 
came  here  in  1837  and  made  this  his  home  until  his  death  in 
1888,  at  the  age  of  seventy -four  years. 

Lucian  Wright  came  here  in  1836,  and  first  lived  on  the 
Manning  farm.  He  afterward  owned  a farm  on  the  north  shore 
of  Como  Lake,  on  which  he  discovered  a bed  of  marl,  from  which 
he  manufactured  lime  of  an  excellent  quality.  He  long  since 
moved  away. 

Thomas  W.  Hill,  a native  of  Vermont,  came  to  Geneva  in 
October,  1838,  and  immediately  found  work.  In  1839  he 
bought  a farm  in  Lyons,  and  spent  many  years  upon  it.  Faith- 
ful and  efficient  in  all  places,  he  filled  many  offices  in  town, 
county,  state  and  church,  and  died  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness 
May  26,  1879. 

Gurdon  Montague,  a native  of  Connecticut,  came  to  this 
county  in  1845.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  commenced  learning 
the  millwright’s  trade,  and  became  very  skillful.  He  built  many 
mills  throughout  W isconsin,  among  them  a mill  at  Fontana  and 
one  at  Richmond,  and  the  grist  mill  here.  During  the  greater 
portion  of  his  subsequent  life  he  made  this  his  home,  and  died 
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here  in  May,  1890.  He  was  a man  of  excellent  character,  and 
very  highly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Thomas  Hovey  was  a bachelor,  and  by  trade  a shoemaker, 
and,  for  variety’s  sake,  a painter.  At  one  time  he  owned  a part 
of  section  1 in  the  town  of  Linn. 

Amos  Pond  at  one  time  owned  a part  of  section  1 1 in  Linn, 
which  in  1844  he  sold  to  John  W.  Boyd.  Subsequently  he  was 
in  the  employ  of  R.  W.  Warren. 

A.  P.  Ward  was  a carpenter  by  trade,  and  built  and  owned 
the  house  where  R.  D.  Short  now  resides.  His  widow  and  son 
still  reside  here. 

Samuel  Brittain,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  came  here  in  1837 
and  made  a claim  on  section  34  in  the  town  of  Geneva,  subse- 
quently owned  by  Royal  J.  Williams.  During  the  contest  for 
the  water  power  he  was  employed  by  one  of  the  parties,  and 
afterward  removed  to  Spring  Prairie. 

Royal  J.  Williams,  a son  of  Israel  Williams,  Sr.,  came  to 
Wisconsin  in  1836  and  made  a claim  of  the  north  fractional  half 
of  section  13  in  Walworth.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  he 
bought  out  his  brothers’  interest  in  the  homestead,  and  made 
his  home  there  nearly  all  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  filled 
many  offices  in  his  town,  and  was  highly  esteemed.  He  died  in 
1886. 

In  the  spring  of  1837,  George  Clark  and  wife,  then  recently 
married  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  came  to  Geneva,  intending  to  make  it 
their  permanent  home.  Mr.  Clark  became  the  owner  of  a farm 
adjoining  the  east  line  of  the  village,  subsequently  occupied  by 
E.  D.  Richardson,  and  built  the  log  house  which  stood  there  for 
many  years, — in  its  day  the  finest  and  most  stylish  house  in 
town,  in  that  it  had  a board  floor.  Here  was  born  his  son, 
George  Grosvenor  Clark,  claimed  by  his  parents  to  have  been 
the  first  boy  born  in  Geneva  village,  and  from  that  circumstance 
receiving  the  nickname  of  uBigfoot.”  He  is  now  a trusted  em- 
ployee of  the  Express  Company  at  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Clark 
was  also  the  owner  of  a tract  of  heavily  timbered  land  in  the 
northwest  part  of  our  city,  including  a part  of  the  Columbian 
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subdivision.  In  June,  1840,  he  returned  to  Cooperstown,  N.  Y., 
to  take  care  of  his  parents,  and  after  their  death  removed  to 
Tennessee,  and  subsequently  to  Sonoma  County,  California, 
where  he  and  his  wife  are  still  living  in  a comfortable  old  age. 

John  C.  Ford  came  to  Wisconsin  from  Otsego  County,  N. 
Y.,  and  settled  in  Linn  in  1838.  Selling  out  his  farm,  he  spent 
six  years  in  California,  and  subsequently  settled  in  Geneva,  and 
died  here  March  2,  1878.  His  wife  survived  him  until  Dec.  7, 
1881. 

Joel  Barber  came  here  in  1S48.  He  worked  many  years  at 
the  carpenter’s  trade,  but  in  1870  bought  one-half  interest  in  the 
mills  and  water  power. 

E.  L.  Gilbert,  his  partner  in  the  mills,  was  educated  as  a 
miller,  but  for  eleven  years  carried  on  a farm  in  Walworth,  and 
came  to  Geneva  in  1862.  After  the  sale  of  the  mills  he  engaged 
in  the  business  of  selling  agricultural  implements.  He  died  very 
suddenly  of  heart  disease  on  the  24th  of  February,  1894.  Mr. 
Gilbert  was  often  elected  to  office  in  the  town,  village  and  city 
and  school  district,  and  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  one  of  the 
board  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Grounds.  In  all  the  relations 
of  life  he  showed  himself  honest,  capable  and  faithful  to  every 
trust,  and  was  universally  esteemed. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

The  first  land  sale  for  this  district,  as  before  stated,  was 
appointed  for  November,  1838,  and  among  those  who  went  up 
to  attend  it  was  C.  M.  Baker,  who,  in  his  capacity  of  farmer 
and  to  accommodate  a friend,  went  on  foot,  driving  a yoke  of 
fat  oxen  to  be  sold  for  beef.  On  his  return  alone,  upon  an 
extremely  dark  night,  he  got  bewildered  in  the  pathless  depths 
of  the  Milwaukee  woods,  yet  came  out  right  in  the  morning.  He 
also  went  up,  with  some  forty  others  from  this  place  and  its 
vicinity,  to  attend  the  adjourned  sale  in  February,  1839,  wading 
through  slush  and  swollen  streams.  On  his  return  from  this 
second  trip  he  met  with  another  adventure  quite  as  interesting. 
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On  arriving  at  Root  River  near  Racine,  the  thermometer  mark- 
ing zero,  he  was  obliged  to  hire  an  Indian  pony  from  some 
squaws  to  carry  him  across. 

An  agent  who  had  been  sent  to  Milwaukee  by  the  Geneva 
Claim  Club  for  that  purpose  had  secured  quarters  for  them  at  a 
tavern  on  Walker’s  point.  Among  the  number  who  stopped 
there  was  Dr.  McNish.  The  fare  was  coarse  and  the  cookery 
bad,  and  the  Doctor  having  endured  it  as  long  as  he  could  with- 
out boiling  over,  one  morning,  just  as  he  was  sitting  down  to 
the  full  breakfast  table,  picked  up  a biscuit,  cold,  hard,  baked  to 
a dark  brown,  and  “as  suitable  for  a grape  shot  as  a Dutch 
cheese  is  for  a cannon  ball,”  and  startled  the  whole  company  by 
throwing  it  Avith  all  his  might  against  a thin  pine  door  directly 
opposite,  and  then  rising  instantly,  he  loudly  declared  that  it  was 
an  insult  to  a dog  to  offer  him  such  trash,  and  left  the  table  in 
high  dudgeon.  The  Genevans  remained  in  Milwaukee  about  two 
Aveeks,  occupying  a room  hired  for  themselves,  and  Avhen  at 
length  their  lands  were  offered  for  sale  in  their  turn,  McKaig 
holding  a map  in  his  hand  announced  the  names  of  the  claimants, 
and  Mallory  bid  off  the  lands  in  their  names.  Section  36  was  bid 
off  for  the  proprietors  before  named. 

But  Ave  must  return  to  1838,  having  in  our  haste  omitted 
one  incident  which  renders  it  memorable,  and  Avhicli  those  natur- 
alists who  are  interested  in  tracing  back  existing  races  to  their 
origin  Avill  thank  us  for  recording.  This  Avas  no  less  than  the 
advent  of  the  first  herd  of  swine  ever  driven  into  this  part  of  the 
territory.  They  Avere  the  property  of  R.  H.  Mallory  and  C.  L. 
Oatman,  and  Avere  purchased  in  central  Illinois,  and  brought 
here  at  a great  expense,  expressly  to  supply  the  pork-hungry 
settlers  of  Wisconsin.  These  animals  were  of  a breed  then 
familiarly  known  as  the  “center”  breed.  Tradition  (Avhich  some- 
times exaggerates  a little)  describes  them  as  being  slab-sided, 
with  slim  legs,  skins  clinging  closely  to  their  bony  frames,  and 
the  croAvn  of  their  heads  just  in  the  center  between  the  beginning 
of  the  snout  and  the  conclusion  of  the  tail.  They  Avere  no  doubt 
nearly  related  to,  if  not  identical  with  the  famous  third  row 
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breed,  whose  long  slender  necks  and  tapering  heads  enabled 
them  to  reach  and  devour  the  third  row  of  corn  through  the 
interstices  of  the  fence.  Some  of  their  descendants  are  prob- 
ably still  to  be  found  in  the  country.  On  their  arrival  they 
were  turned  into  the  woods  to  fatten  upon  acorns,  and  when 
wanted  for  use  were  hunted  and  shot  down  like  deer.  The  pork 
from  these  celebrated  animals,  fried  with  a little  imported  lard, 
furnished  the  feast  for  the  settlers  attending  the  land  sale. 

The  corner  building,  on  lot  1,  block  30,  long  occupied  by 
the  Bank  of  Geneva,  was  built  in  1839  by  Samuel  Ross,  and  first 
occupied  as  a store  and  dwelling  by  John  Dunlap,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1840  by  Lewis  Curtis,  who  came  during  the  latter 
year.  The  lot  on  which  it  stood  was  subdivided  by  Mr.  Dunlap 
into  narrow  parcels  for  business  uses.  These  were  fifty  feet 
deep,  facing  on  Center  Street,  and  having  a private  alley  ten 
feet  in  width  in  the  rear.  Apparently  Ceuter  Street  was  expected 
to  be  the  business  street  of  the  village. 

Wm.  Alexander,  the  first,  and  for  many  years  the  only 
cooper  carrying  on  business  here,  came  in  1839,  and  made  this 
place  his  home  until  his  death,  Nov.  7,  1885,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four  years.  In  1 839,  also  came  the  firm  of  Capron, 
Wheeler  & Whipple,  with  a few  goods  which  they  exposed  for 
sale  in  the  parlor  of  G.  S.  Warren’s  hotel,  the  present  Stafford 
House,  until  they  built  the  store  on  lot  9,  block  27,  recently 
moved  to  the  rear  and  superseded  by  a brick  store.  They  also 
built  a distillery  on  the  north  side  of  Main  Street  and  east  of  the 
railroad,  which  they  kept  in  operation  but  one  year.  Their 
engine  not  being  sufficient  to  grind  all  the  grain  which  they 
wished  to  manufacture  into  whisky,  that  wholesome  and  com- 
mon beverage  of  the  newly  settled  country,  they  applied  to  Mr. 
Goodsell  to  grind  for  them,  but  he  fanatically  and  persistently 
refused,  thus  compelling  them  to  get  their  grinding -done  at  a 
distance,  the  expense  of  which  was  so  great  that  they  were 
obliged  to  suspend  their  operations  and  close  the  establishment. 
Thus,  by  this  short  sighted  policy,  was  cruelly  nipped  in  the  bud 
an  enterprise  well  calculated  to  furnish  a home  market  for  the 
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corn  and  rye  of  our  sturdy  farmers,  and  even  of  our  prairie 
elders , and  a pure  article,  unmixed  and  unadulterated  by  the 
drugs  and  poisonous  compounds  of  more  distant  stills,  for  the 
cxhileration  and  comfort  of  a purer  and  longer  lived  class  of 
home  made  drunkards  than  is  usually  manufactured  by  such 
institutions  elsewhere.  From  a test  to  which  their  whisky  was 
submitted  in  Richmond,  111.,  in  the  presence  of  one  of  our  citi- 
zens, we  are  satisfied  that  it  was  of  excellent  quality.  A party 
of  competent  judges  of  the  article  assembled  in  the  bar  room  of 
a hotel,  undertook  to  decide  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  Gen- 
eva brand  and  some  from  Chicago,  both  of  which  the  landlord 
then  had  on  tap.  After  tasting  the  one  a difference  of  opinion 
would  rise,  which  could  only  be  decided  by  trying  the  other,  and 
the  examiners  after  repeated  trials,  and  declaring  each  most 
excellent  in  turn,  could  not  for  the  life  of  them  tell  what  differ- 
ence if  any  existed,  or  which  of  them  produced  the  most  delight, 
ful  and  exhilerating  effect. 

The  institution  did  not  however  go  down  without  a struggle. 
The  distillers  sued  Goodsell  for  his  refusal  to  grind  and  deliver 
their  grists  in  due  turn,  as  then  required  by  law.  E.  Estabrook, 
was  their  attorney,  and  C.  M.  Baker,  attorney  for  the  defense. 
The  suit  was  before  H.  Latham  a Justice  of  the  Peace  at  Elk- 
horn,  ten  miles  distant.  The  morning  of  the  return  day  being 
very  cold,  with  driving  snow  from  the  north,  Mr.  Baker  applied 
to  Estabrook  to  obtain  an  adjournment  without  going  up,  but 
was  curtly  and  rudely  refused.  He  thereupon  mounted  his 
horse  and  started;  the  Caprons  with  their  attorney  and  wit- 
nesses starting  about  the  same  time  in  a lumber  wagon.  Notic- 
ing that  the  hour  for  calling  the  suit  would  soon  expire,  it 
occurred  to  Mr.  Baker  that  he  might  outride  his  opponents  and 
get  it  dismissed,  and  for  that  purpose  he  put  whip  to  his  horse 
and  hurried  on,  cutting  off  corners  wherever  possible.  They, 
noticing  this,  caught  his  idea,  and  hastened  after  him  with  all 
speed,  but  being  obliged  to  follow  the  windings  of  the  road, 
could  not  keep  up  with  him.  Mr.  Baker  reached  the  Justice's 
office,  which  was  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  District  Court, 
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half  a mile  ahead,  and  got  the  suit  dismissed,  and  then  seeing 
Estabrook  approaching  the  front  door  he  slipped  out  of  the  back 
door,  mounted  his  horse  and  started  for  home,  fearing  lest  the 
Justice  should  recall  the  dismissal  if  he  remained.  About  forty 
rods  back  he  found  the  Caprons  replacing  a wheel  that  had  come 
off,  their  furious  driving  having  thrown  out  the  linch-pin.  This 
reminded  him  of  Pharaoh’s  chariot  wheels. 

Another  suit  was  soon  commenced  before  Judge  Christopher 
Douglass,  at  Bigfoot,  and  judgment  obtained  against  Goodsell, 
from  which  he  appealed.  But  he  outwinded  his  opponents  by 
procuring  the  passage  of  a law  in  the  winter  of  1840,  which 
continues  in  force  to  this  day,  relieving  millers  from  the  duty  of 
grinding  for  distillers.  The  suit  was  afterward  dismissed. 

On  the  25th  of  December,  1839,  a temperance  society  was 
formed  at  C.  M.  Baker’s  house,  with  a total  abstinence  pledge 
and  fifty  members.  During  the  year  1840,  seventy  more  joined 
the  society.  The  first  officers  were  Benjamin  Ball, President;  John 
Chapin,  Vice-President;  C.  M.  Baker,  Secretary;  C.  M.  Goodsell, 
Win.  K.  May,  and  Morris  Ross,  Executive  Committee,  all  good 
men  and  true,  who  never  swerved  from  the  cold  water  path. 

Somewhere  about  this  time,  or  perhaps  earlier,  occurred  a 
prosecution  for  larceny,  which  is  worthy  of  notice.  Two  men 
named  Huff,  living  in  the  town  of  Salem,  Racine  County,  on 
their  way  here  to  mill,  noticed  a fat  ox  near  the  road  belonging 
to  Mr.  VanVelzer,  and  when  they  returned  home  drove  it  off, 
butchered  it  in  the  woods  and  hid  the  meat  under  their  bags. 
They  were  arrested  and  brought  before  Thomas  McKaig,  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  who  associated  with  himself  Israel  Williams,  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace,  for  the  trial  of  the  case.  The  prosecution  was 
conducted  by  C.  M.  Baker,  the  defense  by  Gen.  Bullen  of  South- 
port.  The  evidence  against  them  was  mostly  circumstantial, 
but  strong  enough  to  convict  one  of  them.  The  sentence  of  the 
Court  wras  that  he  pay  a fine  of  some  $40,  and  work  it  out  on  the 
highway.  This  sentence  is  said  to  have  been  in  conformity  to 
the  laws  of  Michigan,  which  then  prevailed  here.  It  may  well 
be  questioned  whether  a punishment  of  that  kind  well  enforced 
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would  not,  at  the  present  day,  he  more  efficacious  to  prevent 
breaches  of  the  peace  and  other  minor  offences,  than  a tempor- 
ary confinement  with  pleasant  accommodations  in  the  county 
jail.  On  motion  of  Gen.  Bullen,  and  in  consideration  of  the 
hardship  of  working  at  so  great  a distance  from  home,  the  cul- 
prit was  allowed  to  do  the  work  in  the  town  of  Salem,  the  Gen- 
eral agreeing  to  sec  that  it  was  performed.  Whether  he  attended 
to  it  or  not  is  unknown,  but  the  thief  afterwards  paid  YanVelzer 
roundly  for  his  ox. 

This  novel  sentence,  whether  legal  or  otherwise,  was  un- 
doubtedly legalized  with  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Esquire  McKaig, 
by  a law  passed  in  1840  for  that  purpose.  It  had  come  out,  in  a 
prosecution  against  R.  T.  Ostrander  for  perjury,  committed 
Before  Esquire  McKaig,  that  the  latter  was  not  fully  naturalized, 
and,  therefore,  not  a legal  justice.  Hence  the  necessity  of  legal- 
izing his  acts. 

Another  legal  anomaly  of  about  the  same  date  is  also  worth 
recording.  During  the  absence  of  James  Yan  Slyke  from  his 
home  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  a suit  was  commenced  against  him 
before  Esquire  Williams,  judgment  rendered  for  an  amount  far 
exceeding  the  justice  jurisdiction  (then  limited  to  fifty  dollars)  and 
his  property  sold  to  satisfy  it.  The  Justice,  although  intelligent 
and  well  informed  on  other  matters,  was  not  posted  as  to  the 
duties  and  powers  of  his  office.  On  learning  the  position  in 
which  this  assumption  of  power  had  placed  him,  he  bought  back 
the  property  sold,  and  returned  it  to  Yan  Slyke. 

Much  is  said  and  sung  of  the  hardships  and  privations  inci- 
dental to  life  in  a new  and  sparsely  settled  country.  These  would 
indeed  be  almost  unendurable,  were  it  not  for  the  kind  and 
neighborly  feelings  between  all  the  settlers,  whether  coarse  or 
refined  by  nature  or  education,  which  naturally  spring  from  their 
mutual  dependence  upon  each  other,  and  exhibit  themselves  in 
daily  acts  of  practical  kindness  and  beneficence;  or  for  the  well- 
spring  of  fun  and  frolic  which  exists  in  the  heart  of  every  brave 
.and  energetic  pioneer,  and  finds  its  proper  use  in  nourishing  the 
buds  of  pleasure  in  the  most  barren  soil,  and  making  the  wilder- 
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ness  to  blossom  like  the  rose.  Those  of  our  readers  who  have  ever 
lived  in  a new  country  know  well  with  what  eagerness  the  settlers- 
grasp  at  everything  which  reminds  them  of  the  pleasures  of  their 
former  homes  in  the  regions  of  “down -east.”  An  incident  illus- 
trative of  this  occurred  in  a neighboring  town  about  the  year 
1839,  in  which  intense  fear  gave  place  to  uncontrollable  merri- 
ment, when  the  ludicrous  blunder  which  caused  it  was  disclosed. 
Some  of  the  residents  of  our  village  who  participated  in  it,  with 
many  from  other  parts  of  the  county,  cannot  restrain  their 
laughter  when  reminded  of  the  pumpkin-pie  party  at  Dr.  Hem- 
en way’s  on  Spring  Prairie.  The  Doctor  had  that  year  raised  a 
crop  of  pumpkins,  the  first  in  the  county,  and  to  make  the  most 
of  them  gave  notice  that  a ball  would  be  held  at  his  house,  and 
his  guests  would  be  regaled  with  a plentiful  supply  of  pumpkin- 
pies.  The  bait  took,  and  scores  of  Yankees  scattered  through 
the  country,  attracted  by  it,  thronged  his  double  log  house  and 
filled  it  to  overflowing.  The  pies  were  produced  and  duly  eaten, 
and  the  dance  commenced,  and  for  a time  “all  went  merry  as  a 
marriage  bell,”  but  suddenly  one  and  another  turned  pale  and 
left  the  chamber.  Soon  all  was  confusion  and  dismay.  Coun- 
tenances so  lately  lighted  up  with  smiles  of  joy  and  mirth  were 
now  distorted  with  pain  and  fear,  and  the  voice  of  laughter  and 
gaiety  was  changed  to  sighs  and  groans  of  distress.  The  house 
was  at  once  turned  into  a hospital,  and  the  Doctor  had  more 
patients  on  his  hands  that  night  than  had  ever  before  fallen  to 
his  lot  at  one  time.  He  immediately  began  to  search  for  the 
cause  of  this  alarming  state  of  affairs,  and  to  inquire  into  the 
constituents  of  the  feast.  He  learned  that  his  family,  being 
entirely  out  of  other  spices,  had  seasoned  the  pies  with  allspice. 
This  did  not  explain  the  mystery  until  some  of  the  berries  were 
brought  for  his  inspection,  when  it  flashed  upon  his  mind  that  he 
had  brought  with  him  into  the  country  a large  lot  of  Lee’s  pills, 
and  laid  them  carefully  away  in  his  pantry.  These,  after  lying 
there  forgotten  and  undisturbed  for  a long  time,  had  become  dry 
and  hard,  and  been  mistaken  for  allspice.  The  murder  was  now 
out,  and  the  wild  fears  of  the  company  soon  subsided  and  gave 
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place  to  renewed  merriment,  under  the  Doctor’s  assurances  that 
this  wholesome  and  timely  medication  would  prove  beneficial  to 
their  health,  although  it  would  be  likely  to  destroy  his  prospects 
as  a physician  for  the  season.  In  due  time  the  company  separ- 
ated in  high  good  humor,  notwithstanding  the  disasters  of  the 
evening. 

The  year  1839  was  marked  by  the  prevalence  here  of  the 
small  pox  in  a virulent  form,  a number  of  deaths  occurring  from 
that  disease.  The  settlement  of  the  country  progressed  very 
rapidly  after  the  attention  of  emigrants  had  been  turned  this 
way.  Our  farmers  confined  their  attention  principally  to  the 
raising  of  wheat,  and  in  1839  they  had  a surplus  to  send,  in  the 
shape  of  flour,  to  Racine  and  Milwaukee. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Having  now  gone  leisurely  through  with  that  part  of  our 
history  which  is  most  interesting  and  full  of  incidents,  we  must 
hereafter  confine  ourselves  more  closely  to  brief  statements  of 
common  occurrences,  many  of  them,  perhaps,  dry  and  uninter- 
esting, but  yet  necessary  to  a complete  history  of  our  place. 
Of  those  who  settled  here  subsequent  to  1839  we  shall  have  room 
to  mention  but  tew,  and  those  principally  of  the  classes  whose 
business  depended  upon,  and  whose  presence,  therefore,  indi- 
cated the  growth  of  the  village  in  population  and  wealth. 

The  first  wagon  shop  in  the  village  was  opened  by  D.  W. 
Cook,  of  whom  we  have  before  spoken.  This  branch  of  indus- 
try has  always  prospered  here,  being  usually  represented  by  four 
or  five  shops,  which  find  constant  employment  in  the  repair  of 
old  and  the  manufacture  of  new  work. 

The  first  blacksmith  here  was  Payne’s  vicious  neighbor, 
Jotham  W.  Curtis.  After  him  came  Townsend  and  Whitely.  The 
first  regular  shop  was  probably  that  of  Cornwell  Esmond,  on  the 
lot  where  the  Episcopal  church  now  stands.  Logan  Me  C.  Ross 
opened  his  shop  on  the  bank  of  the  race  at  a later  date. 
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In  1840  a Baptist  church  was  organized  by  Elder  P.  W. 
Lake,  at  the  house  of  C.  M.  Baker.  Their  house  of  worship 
was  erected  in  1846,  at  a cost  of  some  $1,500.  Mr.  Baker’s  par- 
ents were  strong  Baptists,  and  he  was  educated  in  that  faith, 
and  having  become  hopefully  pious  in  his  thirteenth  year,  united 
with  that  church  at  the  east,  and  assisted  in  organizing  this 
church  in  this  place;  but  he  subsequently  changed  his  relations 
and  become  an  active  member  and  a ruling  elder  in  the  Presby- 
terian church.  The  latter  church  was  organized  in  the  spring 
of  1839  at  the  house  of  Judge  Griffin,  by  the  Rev.  Lemuel  Hall, 
who  was  stationed  here  as  a missionary,  and  then,  or  soon  after- 
wards, settled  in  the  east  part  of  the  village  north  of  Oak  Park. 

In  1839  Experience  Estabrook,  a native  of  New  Hampshire 
and  a direct  descendant  of  John  Alden,  established  himself  here 
as  a lawyer  and  remained  a resident  until  1855  when,  having 
been  appointed  Attorney  General  of  Nebraska  by  President 
Pierce,  he  removed  to  Omaha,  where  he  died  March  26,  1894, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  A man  of  talent,  well  educated  and 
thoroughly  grounded  in  the  law,  he  filled  with  marked  ability 
many  responsible  offices  in  town,  county  and  state,  among 
which  were  District  Attorney  and  School  Commissioner.  He 
was  also  a member  of  the  Second  Constitutional  Convention,  and 
subsequently  Member  of  Assembly  and  Attorney  General  of  the 
State.  After  his  removal  to  Omaha  he  was  elected  to  many 
responsible  positions  and  among  others  that  of  Delegate  to  Con- 
gress. 

In  1841,  E.  D.  Richardson  settled  on  the  farm  in  Lyons,  of 
which  the  five  acres  annexed  to  the  village  in  1844  were  a part. 
Upon  the  establishment  of  Spafard’s  store  in  1842,  he  took 
charge  of  it,  and  was  the  same  year  elected  to  the  office  of  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace.  That  office,  in  which  he  was  continued  by 
re-elections  for  many  years,  brought  him  much  business  in  the 
line  of  collecting  and  loaning  money,  and  naturally  introduced 
him  to  the  business  of  banking.  His  ‘‘Bank  of  Geneva”  furn- 
ished our  business  community  with  banking  facilities  until  his 
death  January  2,  1892. 
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In  1841  also  came  Dr.  Stephen  Ingham,  a physician  of  many 
years’  practice,  who  might,  until  near  his  death  he  seen  walking 
the  streets  of  Elkhorn,  and  talking  sensibly  of  his  life  in  the 
past,  and  of  that  to  which  he  confidently  looked  forward  in  the 
future.  During  the  year  1874  he  visited  the  scenes  of  his  more 
active  life  in  the  State  of  New  York.  On  coming  here  he  pur- 
chased and  for  several  years  occupied  a farm  on  section  12  in 
Linn,  south  of  the  sand  beach,  a portion  of  which  became  the 
property  of  his  son-in-law,  L.  W.  Fuller,  and  a portion  that  of 
A.  H.  Button.  It  included  the  bluffs  lying  southwest  of  the 
residence  of  the  latter,  which  are  such  a prominent  feature  of 
that  portion  of  the  shore  and  furnish  such  a desirable  location  for 
the  villas  which  now  adorn  it.  In  1873  the  Doctor  and  his  wife 
celebrated  the  seventieth  and  in  1875  the  seventy-second  anniver- 
sary of  their  marriage.  In  December  of  the  latter  year  he  died 
at  the  advanced  age  of  nearly  ninety-eight  years. 

In  1842  the  township  system  of  government  was  adopted  in 
this  county;  some  other  counties  still  retaining  the  syst<m  of 
government  by  three  County  Commissioners.  The  functions  of 
that  Board  were  then  transferred  to  the  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors, consisting  of  the  chairmen  of  the  Supervisors  of  the  dif- 
ferent towns.  John  M.  Capron  was  elected  the  first  Chairman  of 
Supervisors  for  the  town  of  Geneva. 

In  the  fall  of  that  year  Simeon  W.  Spafard,  a brother-in-law 
of  W.  K.  May  and  E.  D.  Richardson,  opened  a tin  shop  and 
stove  store  in  the  building  which,  until  recently,  stood  on  the 
southwest  intersection  of  Center  and  Geneva  Streets,  and  was 
occupied  by  L.  D.  Hale  as  a dwelling.  He  subseqently  removed 
his  shop  and  stock  to  a building  fitted  up  for  him  by  R.  H. 
Mallory,  on  the  southwest  corner  of  lot  3,  block  28,  opposite  the 
present  residence  of  Mrs.  W.  H.  Seymour,  and  remained  there 
until  1848,  when  he  built  the  store  on  lot  10,  block  27.  fronting 
on  Main  Street,  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Frank  S.  Moore, 
and  continued  in  trade  there  quite  a number  of  years.  He  after- 
ward removed  to  Racine  and  engaged  in  other  business,  and  has 
since  died.  Henry  W.  Clark,  a son  of  Dr.  Clark,  who  was  one 
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of  the  early  settlers  of  Walworth,  also  came  here  in  1842,  and 
practiced  law  in  partnership  with  C.  M.  Baker  for  a year  or  two. 
He  subsequently  removed  to  Chicago  and  for  many  years  prac- 
ticed his  profession  there,  and  died  there  a few  years  since.  In 
the  fall  of  1842,  Mr.  Baker  was  elected  a member  of  the  Terri- 
torial Council  for  the  term  of  four  years,  and  acquitted  himself 
ably  in  that  position.  John  M.  Capron  was  at  the  same  time 
elected  to  the  Territorial  House  of  Representatives. 

The  winter  of  1842-48  was  extremely  cold  and  stormy.  The 
snow  lay  three  feet  deep  in  the  woods,  as  was  attested  by  the 
height  of  stumps  left  by  the  wood  choppers,  as  well  as  by  the 
speech  of  e}^e  witnesses,  and  it  did  not  disappear  until  long  after 
the  town  meeting  held  April  4,  1843.  On  that  day  many  coun- 
try voters  came  to  the  polling  place  in  the  village  in  wagons 
drawn  by  oxen,  and  the  weather  being  somewhat  mild,  their 
oxen  left  tracks  two  feet  deep  in  the  snow,  which  froze  in  that 
condition  during  the  following  night. 

In  1843,  John  A.  Farnham  was  elected  Chairman  of  Super- 
visors, and  by  re-elections  was  continued  in  that  office  the  four 
following  years,  and  again  elected  to  it  in  1853.  Mr.  Farnham 
was  a native  of  Massachusetts,  but  removed  West  at  an  early 
day  and  settled  in  Illinois.  In  1839  or  1840,  he  selected  and 
settled  upon  a farm  on  section  14  in  Geneva,  thus  becoming  one 
of  its  pioneers  and,  unlike  many  others,  he  remained  upon  the 
same  farm  which  he  first  selected  for  his  home  until  his  death  in 
1869.  Dr.  David  J.  Parshall  settled  here  in  the  spring  of  1843, 
and  opened  a drug  store,  but  he  died  in  the  fall  of  that  year. 

In  the  latter  part  of  July,  1843,  Capt.  Phillip  D.  Marshall 
arrived  here  with  his  schooner  u Ariel,”  the  first  craft  of  her  size 
that  floated  upon  the  waters  of  our  beautiful  lake.  She  was 
large  enough  to  carry  twenty  or  thirty  passengers,  but  was  not 
often  crowded,  yet  was  a source  of  greater  pleasure  to  our  citi- 
zens than  of  profit  to  her  owners.  She  was  clinker  built  and 
schooner  rigged,  and  a fair  sailer.  Her  captain  had  built  her  him- 
self in  the  pineries  of  Michigan  and,  launching  her  upon  the 
broad  lake,  had  sailed  across  with  his  family  and  his  household 
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goods  to  Milwaukee.  In  the  harbor  of  that  city  he  for  a while 
plied  for  passengers,  until  he  was  discovered  by  E.  Estabrook, 
and  induced  by  him  to  come  to  Geneva.  Mounting  his  craft  on 
wheels,  he  made  a short  and  successful  voyage  across  the  land, 
and  launched  her  again  upon  our  lake.  The  writer  of  these 
sketches,  having  arrived  here  the  day  before  she  was  launched, 
witnessed  and  aided  in  that  important  act,  and  was  a passenger 
on  her  trial  trip  and  also  on  her  first  long  voyage  to  Williams 
Bay.  Nothing  more  serious  happened  on  that  voyage  than  the 
sea-sickness  of  some  of  the  passengers,  who  had  not  had  time  to 
recover  from  the  effects  of  their  stormy  passage  through  Lake 
Michigan.  It  is  said  that  a smaller  sail  boat  had  at  some  earlier 
date  been  brought  and  launched  upon  the  lake,  but  was  soon 
taken  away. 

Notwithstanding  her  name,  the  ‘‘Ariel”  frequently  found 
herself  unable  to  call  up  a storm  or  even  a breeze  from  the 
“ vasty  -deep,”  and  her  passengers  were  obliged  to  content  them- 
selves with  such  speed  as  could  be  attained  by  the  use  of  that 
antiquated  motive  power,  the  setting  pole.  Some  of  our  citizens 
believing  that  a livelier  motion  could  be  secured  by  the  use  of  a 
steam  engine,  raised  a subscription  and  employed  a man  to  build 
one  for  her,  but  we  never  saw  the  result  of  his  labors.  The 
“Ariel”  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  Esq.  Estabrook, 
and  was  frequently  used  on  fishing  and  pleasure  excursions  until 
the  great  breach  in  the  mill  race,  which  occurred  in  1851,  wrhen 
she  was  sucked  down  by  the  swift  current,  swept  from  her 
proper  element  and  stranded  on  the  banks  far  below,  where  she 
was  left  to  decay.  Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  persons  famil- 
iar with  the  present  appearance  of  our  lake,  and  the  fleet  of 
white  winged  boats  which  at  all  times  dot  its  surface  and 
enliven  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  the  “Ariel”  was  during  its 
life  time  the  only  sailing  boat  of  any  importance,  if  not  the  only 
one  of  any  kind  that  plied  its  waters  and  utilized  its  breezes. 

In  1843,  Joseph  E.  Howe,  who  had  settled  on  a farm  in 
Linn  some  six  years  before  that  date,  removed  to  our  village  and 
for  about  twelve  years  occupied  a house  upon  the  lots  in  block 
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36,  subsequently  purchased  by  the  village  for  a gravel  pit. 
In  1855  his  house  took  lire  and  burned  to  the  ground,  he  being 
at  the  time  in  California.  In  March,  1857,  he  in  company  with 
Austin  Moody  bought  the  store  of  Browning  & Phillips,  but  sold 
out  to  E.  B.  Farnum,  some  eight  months  afterwards,  and  went 
into  the  grocery  and  provision  trade,  and  continued  in  that  busi- 
ness until  1861.  He  died  here  in  Nov.  1886  aged  seventy -eight 
years. 

In  tne  summer  of  1843,  Abial  Manning  and  A.  A.  Thomp- 
son moved  into  the  Geneva  Hotel,  (the  present  Commercial)  and 
kept  it  about  one  year.  In  August  of  that  year  came  Moses 
Seymour,  father  of  our  popular  express  agent,  and  purchased  a 
farm  on  the  border  of  our  village,  settling  his  family  in  the  house 
vacated  by  Mr.  Manning  on  the  site  of  Dr.  Reynolds’  present 
residence. 

The  store  building  erected  by  Capron,  Wheeler  & Whipple, 
was  at  this  time  occupied  by  E.  S.  <&  II.  K.  Elkins;  the  charge 
of  it  being  confided  to  F.  Y.  Howe,  who  subsequently  built  a 
store  on  lot  1,  block  31.  For  some  years  Curtis  R.  Merrill 
carried  on  business  there,  either  as  partner  of  H.  K.  Elkins,  or 
with  Mr.  Griffin,  or  in  his  own  name. 

In  October,  1843,  L.  D.  Hale  opened  a small  store  in  the 
building  afterward  occupied  by  him  as  a residence  on  Center 
Street,  and  subsequently  enlarged  his  business,  occupying  suc- 
cessively the  building  afterwards  occupied  by  L.  B.  Goodsell, 
the  one  on  the  corner  of  block  30  and  the  brick  store  on  lot  4, 
block  28,  and  continuing  in  trade  here  nearly  all  the  time  until 
1864.  Mr.  Hale  was  a native  of  Owego,  N.  Y.,  and  was  brought 
up  a merchant.  He  died  here  in  1883,  aged  sixty-five  years.  In 
1843  also  came  John  Beamsley,  Sr.,  and  commenced  the  business 
of  making  and  selling  boots  and  shoes,  which  he  successfully 
prosecuted  for  many  years.  B.  T.  Paine,  a native  of  New  York, 
also  established  himself  here  in  the  same  business  in  September, 
1843,  but  has  made  two  trials  of  California,  and  after  a total 
absence  of  more  than  ten  years,  he  returned  in  1858  and  still 
resides  here,  working  diligently  at  his  trade. 
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In  June,  1843,  came  Daniel  Locke,  who,  after  some  trial  of 
farming,  opened  a gunsmith’s  shop  in  our  village,  and  has  car- 
ried on  that  business,  more  or  less,  nearly  all  the  time  since  that 
date;  the  intervals  being  occupied  by  mining  in  California,  and 
farming  in  Lyons;  but  from  the  fall  of  1870  he  devoted  his  time 
and  energies  for  some  years  to  blacksmithing  and  wagon  mak- 
ing. Mr.  Locke  was  born  in  New  Hampshire  in  1820,  but  came 
here  from  Pennsylvania. 

In  1844,  C.  M.  Baker  having  remarried,  and  being  desirous  of 
engaging  in  some  business  which  would  not  confine  him  so  closely 
to  an  office,  sold  out  his  library,  and  one  half  of  his  ofiice — the 
building  on  block  30  now  occupied  by  A.  Donaldson — to  James 
Simmons,  who  had  studied  with  him  for  some  months,  and  had 
been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  fall  of  the  previous  year.  William 
A.  Manning,  a watch  maker  and  repairer,  bought  the  other  half  of 
the  office,  and  the  trades  of  repairing  the  machinery  of  society 
and  of  time  were  carried  on  harmoniously,  in  the  same  room, 
and  with  about  equal  success.  They  subsequently  sold  the  build- 
ing to  Mr.  Beamsley,  who  enlarged  and  occupied  it  until  1856, 
when  he  bought  and  moved  into  a building  on  Broad  Street, 
where  the  brick  building  recently  occupied  by  the  Herald  now 
stands.  This  had  been  lately  built  by  Mark  Phillips  for  a 
wagon  shop.  Some  years  before  this  Mr.  Beamsley  had  erected 
a brick  house  as  a permanent  residence  for  his  family  on  the  site 
afterward  occupied  by  the  Whiting  House. 

Many  other  settlers  came  the  same  year,  and  among  them 
Col.  Harvey  Church,  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  the  volunteer 
forces  of  the  war  of  1812.  After  several  years’  residence  near 
Como  Lake  he  returned  to  our  village,  and  about  the  year  1848, 
built  and  occupied  a dwelling  house,  opposite  the  northwest 
corner  of  our  public  square, — so  far  from  neighbors  as  to  seem 
at  that  time  quite  out  of  the  village.  He  remained  here  until 
his  death  in  August,  1879,  being  then  nearly  eighty-four  years 
of  age. 

In  1844  the  store  building  next  south  of  the  bank  building, 
on  Center  Street,  was  erected  by  R.  W.  Warren  and  rented  by 
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T.  C.  Smith  and  N.  S.  Donaldson,  of  Milwaukee,  who  immedi- 
ately tilled  it  with  a general  stock  of  dry  goods,  groceries,  etc., 
and  soon  succeeded  in  building  up  an  extensive  and  prosperous 
business.  They  subsequently  bought  the  building,  and  Mr. 
Smith  continued  prosecuting  the  same  business  alone,  or  in  con- 
nection with  his  brother,  Richard  I).  Smith,  until  1869,  when  he 
removed  to  the  store  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Broad  Streets, 
and,  leaving  the  dry  goods  trade,  commenced  dealing  in  stoves 
and  hardware.  There  he  continued  in  business  until  his  death 
in  December,  1889.  Mr.  Smith  was  born  in  Cortland  County, 
N.  Y.,  in  1817,  and  came  to  Milwaukee  in  1842.  He  was  a 
thoroughly  posted  and  very  successful  business  man. 

In  1844  the  old  town  of  Geneva  was  divided  into  four  parts; 
township  2 of  range  17,  with  live  acres  from  the  township 
adjoining  it  on  the  east,  retaining  the  name  of  Geneva;  town- 
ship 1 of  range  17,  in  which  lies  the  greater  part  of  Geneva  lake, 
taking  the  name  of  Linn;  township  1 of  range  18,  that  of  Bloom- 
field; and  township  2 of  the  same  range  (less  the  five  acres 
added  to  Geneva)  that  of  Hudson.  Another  Hudson  having 
sprung  up  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State,  ours  has 
changed  its  name  to  Lyons,  after  the  Lyons  for  whom  its  eldest 
and  most  prominent  village  was  christened,  had  left.  At  the 
first  election  in  the  town  of  Geneva,  as  newly  organized,  John 
A.  Farnham  was  elected  Chairman  of  Supervisors,  and  Janies 
Simmons  received  two  majority  for  town  clerk.  In  the  winter 
of  1844  the  legislature  granted  a charter,  incorporating  as  the 
“Village  of  Geneva, ’’the  whole  of  fractional  section  thirty-six  of 
Geneva,  with  the  above  mentioned  five  acres  from  Lyons.  At 
the  first  election  under  this  charter  Charles  M.  Goodsell  was 
elected  president  of  the  village,  and  a majority  of  the  trustees 
were,  like  him,  sterling  temperance  men.  James  Simmons  was 
also  elected  to  the  office  of  Village  Clerk,  which  proved  very 
lucrative  to  him,  his  salary — embodied  in  a Boston  rocking  chair, 
— having  proved  sufficient  to  support  him  ever  since  that  time, 
and  still  remaining  in  his  possession  to  sustain  his  declining 
years. 
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This  charter  invested  the  Village  Board  with  full  control 
over  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors;  and  they  proceeded  to 
exercise  that  power  by  passing  an  ordinance  entirely  prohibiting 
the  sale  or  giving  away  of  anything  which  conld  intoxicate, 
within  the  limits  of  our  village,  and  prescribing  a heavy  penalty 
for  a violation  of  its  provisions.  This  ordinance,  if  we  mistake 
not,  considerably  ante-dated  the  famous  Maine  law.  It  was 
published  so  as  to  take  effect  a day  or  two  before  the  4th  of  July 
1845.  Thomas  D.  Warren,  then  keeper  of  the  Lake  House, 
having  continued  to  sell  as  usual  on  that  day,  was  immediately 
prosecuted  therefor.  The  trial  came  on  just  at  night  fall  before 
Loren  Stacy,  a Justice  of  the  Peace  at  his  log  house  in  Hudson, 
on  the  farm  since  owned  by  S.H.  Stafford.  After  a session  con- 
tinuing all  night,  attended  by  the  usual  difficulty  of  inducing 
witnesses  to  acknowledge  that  the}7'  knew  whisky  by  its  smell, 
taste,  or  effects,  the  jury  found  him  guilty,  and  he  was  duly 
fined.  He  immediately  took  an  appeal  to  the  District  Court, 
and  the  case  lingered  there  until  a change  of  village  administra- 
tion  took  place,  and  then  died  a natural  death.  This  was,  we 
believe,  the  only  prosecution  under  that  ordinance. 

In  the  winter  of  1845  the  village  charter  was  amended  and 
the  control  of  licenses  taken  away  from  the  Village  Board,  and 
restored  to  the  town  Supervisors;  those  who  knew  what  was 
good  for  themselves,  and  understood  the  far  reaching  beneficence 
of  free  whisky,  being  suspicious  that  fanaticism  might  at  some 
time  again  break  out  at  the  polls.  The  right  to  levy  taxes  was 
also  taken  from  the  Board  and  given  to  the  voters  at  the  annua) 
elections.  For  about  eleven  years  a masterly  inactivity  charac- 
terized the  policy  of  the  village  authorities,  during  which  the 
village  records  were  either  lost  or  destroyed.  K.  W.  Warren, 
Benjamin  E.  Gill,  John  M.  Nelson,  and  Anthony  Dobbs  are  the 
only  presidents  now  remembered  as  having  served  during  that 
period.  Mr.  Dobbs  became  a resident  here  in  1844,  and  carried 
on  the  business  of  boot  and  shoe  maker  for  many  years,  but 
latterly  devoted  himself  principally  to  boating  and  fishing,  leav- 
ing the  trade  to  his  son  William.  He  died  here  in  1874. 

O 
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The  road  from  Southport  (now  Kenosha)  to  Beloit,  through 
this  place,  was  for  a long  time  one  of  the  most  important  thor- 
oughfares in  the  territory,  since  a large  portion  of  the  grain  of 
Southern  Wisconsin  and  Northern  Illinois,  from  as  far  west  as 
Rock  river,  traveled  over  it  in  search  of  a market,  and  the  goods 
for  the  interior  were  carted  back  by  the  farmers  on  their  return. 
In  the  winter  of  1811,  Congress,  upon  petition  of  the  people 
along  the  line,  appropriated  $5,000  for  the  improvement  of  this 
road,  which  was  faithfully  expended  upon  it  during  the  follow- 
ing year,  in  clearing  out  trees  and  stumps,  and  building  cause- 
ways, culverts  and  bridges;  and  the  condition  of  the  road, 
through  Geneva  woods  at  least,  was  materially  and  permanently 
improved. 

In  the  spring  of  1811  the  Geneva  Hotel  was  purchased  by 
Apollos  Hastings,  who  moved  into  and  occupied  it  four  years, 
and  then  rented  it  to  Harrison  Rich,  removing  his  own  family  to 
a house  on  the  east  side  of  the  creek,  nearly  opposite  the  resi- 
dence of  E.  I).  Phillips.  He  subsequently  bought  the  farm  in 
the  north  part  of  the  village,  where  he  resided  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1871. 

In  1811,  Dr.  Ansel  D.  Merritt,  a native  of  Vermont  and 
graduate  of  Castleton  Medical  College,  established  himself  here 
as  a physician,  and  soon  secured  an  extensive  practice,  and  an 
enviable  reputation  as  a man  of  skill  in  his  profession.  About 
the  year  1852,  he  removed  to  Woodstock,  111.,  where  he  resided 
until  his  death  in  1878. 

At  the  town  meeting  in  1815,  John  A.  Farnham  was  again 
elected  chairman  of  Supervisors,  and  E.  D.  Richardson  became 
town  clerk;  and  both  were  re-elected  the  following  year. 

James  J.  Dewey,  who  had  in  1811  bought  and  settled  upon 
a farm  in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  sold  it  and  came  to  our 
village  in  1815,  and  opened  a hat  store  in  the  rooms  then 
recently  vacated  by  S.  W.  Spafard.  In  December  of  that  year 
the  store  of  Mr.  Ferguson,  and  a part  of  his  house  took  fire  in 
the  night  time  and  were  burned  to  the  ground;  and  the  accum- 
ulations of  his  industry  and  economy  for  many  years  were 
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destroyed  in  a hour.  This  was  the  most  destructive  fire  which 
had  evei  visited  our  village.  Had  it  been  a little  more  rapid  in 
its  progress  the  world  would  have  met  with  irreparable  loss,  as 
this  history  would  never  have  seen  the  light,  its  author  being 
involved  in  the  conflagration,  and  barely  escaping  with  his  life. 
Undismayed  by  this  misfortune,  Mr.  Ferguson  changed  his 
granary  into  a store,  putting  into  it  some  goods  which  w<  re 
fortunately  at  Kenosha  at  the  time,  and  a few  which  were  saved 
from  the  flames,  and  immediately  commenced  preparations  for  a 
brick  store,  which  he  erected  and  completed  in  1846.  He  c<  n- 
tinued  in  trade  until  1854,  having  had  during  that  time  several 
different  partners;  and  then  exchanged  store  and  goods  with  L. 
1).  Hale,  for  farming  lands.  Soon  after  the  fire  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  J.  J.  Dewey,  which  continued  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Dewey  was  born  in  DeKalb,  N.  Y.,  in  1814,  but  came 
here  from  Cooperstown.  During  the  administrations  of  Taylor 
and  Filmore,  he  held  the  office  of  postmaster.  After  the  disso- 
lution of  his  partnership  with  Mr.  Ferguson,  he  continued  in 
trade  here,  alone  or  with  partners  until  1866,  the  latter  part  of 
the  time  in  the  old  Capron  store  in  block  27.  He  then  sold  his 
goods  to  W.  R.  Davis,  who  continued  in  trade  in  the  same  build- 
ing until  October  1868,  when  he  removed  to  his  new  brick  build- 
ing just  completed,  on  the  south  side  of  Main  Street,  now  owned 
and  occupied  by  the  First  National  Bank. 

In  1845  came  T.  J.  Hanna  and  established  the  first  cabinet 
shop,  near  his  present  residence,  and  continued  in  business  there 
until  1872,  when  he  built  the  brick  store  on  lot  12  block  27  now 
occupied  by  him  and  his  son  for  furniture  ware-rooms.  Since 
1861,  his  son  Schuyler  S.,  has  been  associated  with  him  in  busi- 
ness under  the  firm  name  of  T.  J.  Hanna  & Son.  Mrs.  Hanna 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  millinery  business,  and  carried  it 
on  successfully  for  many  years. 

The  Allens,  Harvey  E.,  Wm.  H.  and  Seymour,  came  here 
in  October,  1845,  with  their  mother  and  sister;  their  father  fol- 
lowing somewhat  later.  They  immediately  erected  a blacksmith 
shop,  and  prosecuted  the  blacksmith  and  wheelwright  business 
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for  about  six  or  seven  years.  Their  first  shop,  worked  over  by 
them  into  a dwelling  house,  is  now  the  Baptist  parsonage.  Their 
next  shop  was  on  the  north  part  of  the  lot  occupied  by  the  Epis- 
copal church,  and  was  previously  occupied  by  John  Busby. 

Cyrus  W.  Maynard  settled  here  in  1845,  and  his  brother-in- 
law,  H.  B.  Conant,  in  18T6 ; mechanics,  who  impressed  the  evi- 
dence of  their  skill  upon  many  buildings,  public  and  private,  in 
our  village. 

In  1816  the  legislature  created  the  town  of  Elkhorn  as  it 
now  exists,  taking  for  it  one  section  from  this  and  one  from  each 
of  the  adjoining  townships;  and  at  the  same  session  vacated  Pike 
and  Illinois  Streets  in  this  village. 

In  the  spring  of  1846,  A.  D.  Colton,  having  lost  his  wife, 
left  the  Lake  House,  renting  it  to  Harrison  Rich,  who  had 
recently  settled  here,  and  he  occupied  it  for  two  years. 

During  this  year  Dr.  Clarkson  Miller,  a native  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  a graduate  of  the  medical  colleges  at  LaPorte, 
Ind.,  and  Chicago,  111.,  established  himself  here  as  a physician, 
and  secured  an  extensive  practice,  winning  and  retaining  the 
confidence  of  the  community.  In  the  year  1860  he  represented 
this  assembly  district  in  the  legislature.  During  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion  he  performed  willing  and  faithful  service  for  his  coun- 
try, first  as  a volunteer  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Shiloh, 
and  afterwards  as  surgeon  of  the  sixth  battery  of  Wisconsin 
infantry.  While  occupying  the  latter  position  in  August,  1864, 
after  a day  of  severe  labor  in  the  field,  he  was  captured  and 
taken  to  Libby  prison,  from  which  he  emerged  eleven  days  after- 
ward, with  health  so  impaired  that  it  was  with  much  difficulty 
that  he  was  brought  home  , and  here  he  lingered,  scarcely  rally- 
ing at  all,  until  December  of  that  year  when  he  died. 

Some  time  in  1846  or  1847,  Capt.  P.  D.  Marshall  of  the 
“Ariel,”  and  J.  L.  Bartholomew  erected  the  store  on  lot  6 block 
30,  since  removed  to  make  room  for  Metropolitan  Hall,  and  put 
in  a stock  of  hardware.  In  the  street,  close  by,  the  gallant  Cap- 
tain had  a shanty,  where  he  sat  weaving  oak  shingles,  and  retail- 
ing cider  and  apples,  having  imported  a lot  of  fruit  from  Mich- 
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In  October,  1846,  the  first  convention  for  the  formation  of  a 
State  Constitution  assembled  in  Madison,  the  delegates  from 
this  part  of  Walworth  County  being  Charles  M.  Baker  and  John 
W.  Boyd.  To  Mr.  Baker  was  assigned  the  important  position 
of  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  judiciary  and  he  drew  the 
article  of  the  first  constitution,  which,  Avith  but  slight  alteration, 
was  adopted  by  the  formers  of  the  second  and  subsequently  by  the 
people.  The  journal  of  that  convention  contains  a very  able 
report  over  his  signature  in  advocacy  of  an  elective  judiciary. 
Mr.  Boyd  was  a member  of  the  committee  on  the  Executive  of 
the  State.  The  article  reported  by  that  committee  with  some 
slight  modifications,  forms  a part  of  our  present  constitution. 

In  1847,  John  A.  Farnham  again  held  the  position  of  Chair- 
man of  Supervisors,  and  Simeon  W.  Spafard  was  Town  Clerk, 
Rev.  Joel  W.  Fish,  was  one  of  the  Board  of  School  Commission- 
ers. The  constitution  adopted  by  the  convention  of  the  previous 
year  was  submitted  to  a vote  of  the  electors  at  the  annual  town 
meeting  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  April  in  this  year,  and  was 
rejected.  The  vote  of  this  town  stood  73  for  and  188  against  its 
adoption.  Pursuant  to  a resolution  of  the  convention,  which 
had  been  strongly  supported  by  the  members  from  this  county, 
the  question  of  equal  suffrage  to  persons  of  African  blood  was 
submitted  as  a separate  article  at  the  same  election,  and  in  Gen- 
eva received  111  votes  in  its  favor  to  70  against  it.  A vote 
seems  also  to  have  been  taken  upon  the  question  of  licenses  for 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  but  by  what  authoiity  I have 
been  unable  to  ascertain.  An  attempt  was  made  in  the  conven- 
tion to  introduce  an  article  into  the  constitution  prohibiting  the 
legislature  from  authorizing  the  granting  of  such  licenses,  but  it 
appears  from  the  journal  to  have  been  defeated  after  several 
strenuous  contests.  The  vote  here  stood  122  for  and  86  against 
licenses. 

In  July,  1847,  the  Baptist  church  which,  as  before  stated, 
was  organized  in  1840,  completed  its  house  of  worship  com- 
menced three  years  previously.  The  original  cost  of  this  edifice 
was  about  $1500  and  it  was  in  1868  reconstructed  at  a cost  of 
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about  $1,700,  and  rededicated  on  November  18th  of  that  year. 
It  has  recently  received  valuable  improvements,  and  bids  fair  to- 
subserve  the  uses  of  the  church  for  some  years  to  come. 

The  first  pastor  of  this  church  was  Rev.  P.  W.  Lake,  who 
resided  on  a fine  farm  in  Walworth,  but  preached  here  until 
January,  1844,  and  was  then  succeeded  by  Rev.  P.  Conrad,  who 
remained  only  about  ten  months,  after  which  Mr.  Lake  supplied 
the  pulpit  for  one  year.  In  December,  1845,  Rev.  Joel  W. 
Fish,  a man  of  deep  and  sincere  piety  and  earnest  and  eloquent 
as  a preacher,  since  then  widely  known  as  a successful  evangel- 
ist, became  its  pastor  and  continued  here  until  March  27,  1852. 
Rev.  Caleb  Blood  supplied  the  pulpit  from  May,  1852  to  June, 
1853;  Rev.  P.  W.  Lake  from  December,  1854  to  June,  1855; 
Rev.  P.  H.  Parks  from  October,  1855  to  September,  1856;  Rev. 
Noah  Barrell  from  October  12,  1856  to  January  27,  1858;  Rev. 
Samuel  Jones  from  July  3,  1858  to  January  8,  1859;  Rev. 
Thomas  Bright  from  September,  1859  to  January,  1863;  Rev. 
Noah  Barrell  again  from  April  18,  1863  to  March  4,  1865;  Rev. 
E.  M.  Ney  from  June,  1865  to  May,  1866;  Rev.  T.  Bright  again 
from  June  to  October,  1866;  Rev.  R.  Gilbert  from  April,  1§67 
to  April,  1869;  Rev.  E.  P.  Dye  from  November,  1869  to  Octo- 
ber, 1871;  Rev.  J.  D.  Pulis  from  January,  1872  to  May,  1874; 
Rev.  J.  Buchanan  in  1874;  Rev.  J.  E.  Roberts  in  1876;  Rey.  J. 
Edminister  in  1877;  Rev.  J.  E.  Ambrose  in  1880;  Rev.  L.  D. 
Temple  in  1882;  Rev.  W.  McKee  in  1884;  Rev.  J.  W.  Fish 
again  in  1885;  Rev.  C.  E.  Eade  in  1886;  Rev.  J.  H.  Higby  in 
1888,  and  its  present  pastor  is  Rev.  R.  Gray.  During  the  first 
pastorate  of  Mr.  Fish,  this  church  was  greatly  prospered,  but 
the  organization  of  other  Baptist  churches  in  the  neighboring 
towns  reduced  its  numbers  and  its  pecuniary  ability  to  sustain 
preaching,  and  it  labored  under  serious  difficulties  on  that  account 
for  many  years.  The  number  of  its  communicants  is  now 
ninety. 

The  St.  Francis  Catholic  church  here  was  founded  in  1847 
by  Rev.  Martin  Kundig  of  Milwaukee.  He  christened  it  after 
St.  Francis  de  Sales,  who  was  Bishop  of  Geneva  in  Switzerland 
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in  1602;  thus  adding  one  more  link  to  the  chain  which  connects 
us  with  that  ancient  city.  The  rectors  of  this  church  in  the 
order  of  their  succession  were  Rev.  P.  McKernan,  Rev.  P.  J. 
Pander,  Rev.  F.  Fusseder,  Rev.  F.  Pendergast,  Rev.  P.  J. 
Mallor,  Rev.  M.  P.  Kenney,  Rev.  G.  H.  Brennan,  Rev.  J. 
Stchli,  Rev.  H.  J.  Roch,  Rev.  E.  O’Connor,  Rev.  James  Kin- 
.sella,  Rev.  B.  Smeddick,  Rev.  E.  M.  McGinnety,  Rev.  John 
Kinsella,  Rev.  L.  Bloom,  Rev.  N.  M.  Zimmer,  Rev.  M.  Wenker, 
and  Rev.  E.  Reilly. 

About  the  year  1847,  a building,  intended  as  a dwelling  to 
be  occupied  by  the  rector,  was  put  up  near  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent church,  and  was  for  some  time  used  for  religious  services. 
The  first  church  building  was  erected  probably  in  the  year  1854, 
at  a cost  of  $1500.  An  addition  built  in  1872,  at  a cost  of  $1250, 
made  it  considerably  more  roomy  and  convenient.  It  then  had 
a seating  capacity  of  between  three  and  four  hundred.  In 
1890-91  a new  church,  a fine  gothic  structure  of  cream  colored 
brick,  was  erected  a little  west  of  the  old  one,  at  a cost  of  about 
$16,000.  It  has  a much  larger  seating  capacity  than  that,  and 
makes  a prominent  feature  of  our  eastern  hill.  On  the  7th  of 
August,  1892,  this  church  was  dedicated  with  appropriate  cer- 
emonies by  Archbishop  Katzer.  It  is  fifty  feet  wide  by  one 
hundred  and  twenty  long,  and  has  a small  tower  which  con- 
tains a fine  toned  bell.  Its  fine  organ  was  presented  by  Lyon  & 
Healy  of  Chicago.  Its  audience  room  is  finely  finished  within, — 
its  wood  work  being  in  antique  oak, — and  its  wdndowTs  of  stained 
glass,  its  groined  arches  and  its  frescoed  walls,  add  much  to  the 
impressiveness  of  its  beauty.  Its  architect  and  builder  was  Will- 
iam Brady,  and  the  funds  were  raised  and  work  done  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  present  rector.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
to  two  hundred  families  belong  to  this  parish,  and  it  pays  its 
rector  a yearly  salary  of  about  $1000,  besides  certain  collections 
at  Easter  and  Christmas  and  fees  for  marriages  etc. 

During  the  year  1847.  Dr.  Alexander  S.  Palmer  established 
bimself  here  as  a physician,  and  made  this  place  bis  home  until 
liis  death  in  September,  .1864.  Dr.  Palmer  was  a native  of  Con- 
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necticut,  but  his  youth  and  early  manhood  were  spent  in  Scho- 
harie County,  N.  Y.,  whither  his  parents  removed;  and  there  he 
received  a thorough  medical  education,  principally  under  the 
instruction  of  his  father,  who  was  an  eminent  physician  of  that 
day.  After  receiving  a diploma  as  a physician  and  surgeon 
from  a medical  association  at  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  he  was  engaged 
in  practice  as  a partner  with  his  father  for  a number  of  years 
previous  to  his  removal  to  this  place.  His  eminent  abilities, 
both  in  his  profession  and  in  other  departments  of  life,  were 
early  recognized  by  the  people  of  this  vicinity.  He  was  a man 
of  influence  in  the  community,  a leader  in  the  political  party 
whose  principles  he  espoused,  and  sufficiently  popular  among 
men  of  all  classes  here  to  overcome  hostile  majorities  on  all 
occasions  when  he  would  consent  to  run  for  office.  In  1850  he 
was  member  of  Assembly  from  this  district.  In  1857  he  was 
President  of  the  village,  and  was  re-elected  the  following  year? 
but  declined  to  serve.  In  1859  and  the  two  following  years  he 
was  elected  and  served  as  chairman  of  Supervisors;  and  in  all 
these  positions  gave  very  general  satisfaction  to  his  constituents. 
His  death  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  fifty-five,  Was  a 
serious  loss  to  our  community  and  was  universally  regretted.  His 
wife,  Jane  C.  Palmer,  survived  him  until  1884. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

In  the  fall  of  1847  another  election  was  had  for  delegates  to* 
form  a State  constitution,  and  E.  Estabrook  was  elected  to  rep- 
resent this  Assembly  district.  He  was  made  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  education  and  school  funds,  and  reported  the  article 
on  that  subject  which,  with  some  modifications  was  finally 
adopted.  The  most  serious  change  made  in  it  was  the  striking 
out  of  a provision  for  the  establishment  of  county  academies, 
with  male  and  female  and  normal  departments,  in  each  county 
having  a population  exceeding  20,000.  Of  this  provision  he 
was  an  earnest  and  able  advocate.  Upon  all  questions  arising  in 
the  convention  his  views  were  clear  and  decided,  and  wer& 
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expressed  with  terseness  and  vigor,  and  with  the  fearless  inde- 
pendence for  which  he  was  always  distinguished.  The  work  of 
this  convention  was  ratified  by  the  people  on  the  second  Monday 
in  March,  1848,  and  Wisconsin  was  admitted  to  the  Union  on 
the  29th  day  of  May  in  that  year. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  in  Febru- 
ary, 1847,  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  inhabitants  of 
school  district  No.  1,  comprising  the  village  of  Geneva  and  some 
contiguous  territory,  to  raise  by  tax  a sum  not  exceeding  $1200, 
for  the  purpose  of  building  and  furnishing  a new  school  house. 
Under  this  authority  a tax  was  levied,  and  the  building  now 
occupied  by  R.  D.  Short  as  a livery  stable  was  erected  in  1848 
upon  the  site  of  the  present  graded  school,  at  a cost  of  about 
$1000;  and  a bell  was  soon  after  added  by  subscription  to  its 
furnishings,  as  a necessary  appendage.  This  was  the  first  public 
bell  whose  musical  tones  waked  the  echoes  of  our  hills,  and  called 
our  people  to  religious  and  other  meetings.  Its  arrival  was 
greeted  as  an  era  in  our  advancing  civilization,  and  its  voice  was 
to  many  a cheerful  reminder  of  the  scenes  and  sounds  of  their 
former  homes  at  the  east. 

The  population  of  our  town  including  the  village  on  the  1st 
day  of  December  1847,  as  determined  by  a census  taken  at  that 
time,  was  1238,  being  larger  by  100  than  any  other  town  in  the 
county  except  Spring  Prairie. 

About  this  time  R.  W.  Warren  commenced  preparations  for 
building  the  present  flouring  mill,  but  did  not  complete  it  until 
the  fall  of  1848.  He  himself  laid  out  and  superintended  the  erec- 
tion of  the  frame  and  mill  building,  while  our  well  known  mill- 
wright, Gurdon  Montague,  had  charge  of  the  planning  and 
arrangement  of  the  machinery  and  gearing. 

In  1848,  S.  W.  Spafard  was  elected  Chairman  of  Supervi- 
sors, and  W.  R.  Weld,  a lawyer  then  residing  here,  Town  Clerk. 
The  same  year  E.  D.  Richardson  was  elected  to  the  Assembly, 
and  John  W.  Boyd  to  the  Senate.  During  this  year  an  Odd 
Fellows’  Lodge  was  established  here,  and  continued  in  existence 
some  six  or  seven  years.  In  1888  it  was  reorganized  and  named 
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“Richardson  Lodge,”  in  honor  of  one  of  the  original  founders, 
then  still  living. 

In  the  spring  of  1848,  Mr.  Colton,  having  again  married, 
returned  to  the  Lake  House  and  kept  it  until  1862,  when  he  sold 
out  to  P.  VanSlyck.  During  this  long  period,  the  house  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Colton  and  his  accomplished  wife, 
acquired  a reputation  equal  if  nut  superior  to  any  hotel  in  south- 
ern Wisconsin. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  1848,  was  organized  Geneva  Lake 
Division  of  Sons  of  Temperance.  Ot  its  charter  members  the 
only  one  still  residing  here  is  Daniel  Locke.  This  institution  for 
a time  exerted  a powerful  influence  here,  but  like  all  things 
human,  it  gradually  failed,  and  in  1857  gave  up  the  ghost,  thus 
making  room  for  a lodge  of  Good  Templars. 

In  July  184S,  C.  M.  Baker  was  appointed  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  revise  the  statutes  of  the  State,  and  commenced 
his  labors  at  Madison  during  the  following  month,  continuing 
there  unremittingly  until  the  spring  of  1849,  when  he  was 
appointed  to  superintend  their  publication,  and  went  to  Albany 
for  that  purpose.  J.  Simmons  was  Clerk  for  that  Board  of 
revision. 

On  the  26th  of  December,  1848,  Samuel  H.  Stafford  came  to 
this  village,  and  engaged  in  trade,  in  connection  with  J.  J. 
Dewey,  in  the  building  then  recently  vacated  by  S.  W.  Spafard. 
From  that  time  until  1864,  Mr.  Stafford  continued  in  trade, 
either  alone  or  with  partners,  and  then  retired  to  devote  himself 
to  other  pursuits.  In  1850  he  purchased  the  store  and  house 
long  owned  by  him  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Broad  Streets. 
Mr.  Stafford  was  born  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  in  1811  and 
educated  as  a merchant.  He  first  came  to  Kenosha,  Wis.,  in 
1843,  and  from  there  to  Geneva.  He  was  a shrewd  and  success- 
ful business  man,  and  filled  numerous  public  offices.  He  died 
here  in  1889. 

Somewhere  about  1847  or  1848  David  M.  Keeler  commenced 
publishing  a newspaper  here,  called  the  Geneva  Gazette , and 
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continued  it  for  a year  or  two.  This  was  the  first  newspaper 
started  here. 

In  1849,  C.  M.  Goodsell  was  Chairman  of  Supervisors  and 
T.  McKaig  was  Town  Clerk.  Samuel  D.  Hastings,  afterwards 
State  Treasurer,  was  our  member  of  Assembly.  In  the  spring 
of  this  year  Mr.  Dewey  received  the  appointment  of  postmaster. 
The  new  school  house  hating  been  completed  was  occupied  dur- 
ing some  portion  of  this  year,  in  two  departments,  H.  B.  Coe 
having  charge  of  one,  and  Chas.  B.  Smith  of  the  other.  In 
1854  an  addition  having  become  necessarv,  a wins  was  erected 
on  the  west  side.  This  school  house  continued  in  use  until  the 
completion  of  the  present  school  building  in  December,  1867, 
and  was  then  sold  for  a song,  which  was  never  sung,  and  removed 
to  its  present  site.  For  six  or  seven  years  before  its  sale,  it  was 
found  insufficient  to  accommodate  the  rising  generation  of  our 
village,  and  rooms  were  rented  elsewhere  for  one  or  two  of  the 
departments  into  which  the  school  had  by  that  time  been  divided. 

During  this  year  Dr.  Alexander  Lawson,  a botanic  physi- 
cian of  some  skill  and  ability  in  his  branch  of  the  profession, 
settled  here  and  practiced  among  us  nearly  all  the  time  until  his 
death  in  October,  1871.  He  was  born  at  Perth,  Scotland,  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1815.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  entered  Glasgow 
University,  and  spent  seven  years  in  thorough  study.  In  1837 
he  embarked  for  America  with  a considerable  fortune  in  money, 
and  a library  of  some  700  volumes,  all  of  which  he  lost  in  the 
wreck  of  the  vessel  off  the  Long  Island  coast.  For  a number  of 
years  he  resided  at  Philadelphia.  Meeting  with  misfortunes  in 
business,  lie  came  West  with  his  family,  and  selected  this  as  his 
place  of  residence.  He  was  firm  and  decided  in  his  convictions, 
and  a great  lover  of  liberty,  of  justice  and  of  truth. 

Soon  after  the  completion  of  Mr.  Ferguson’s  brick  store,  he 
sold  the  building  he  had  been  temporarily  occupying  to  J.  M. 
Nelson.  Harvey  E.  Allen  afterwards  bought  and  removed  it  to 
its  present  site  south  of  Alex.  Donaldson  s shop  on  (Jon ter  Street, 
where  be  fitted  it  up  for  a store.  Its  first  occupant  there  was 
B.  W.  Warren,  who  put  in  a general  assortment  of  goods  in 
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1849,  and  intrusted  the  principal  charge  of  the  business  to  his 
son-in-law,  8.  Gardner.  It  was  subsequently  occupied  by  C.  G. 
Collins,  J.  Christian,  and  others. 

Alex.  Donaldson  settled  here  in  1849,  simply  opening  a tail- 
ors’ shop  at  first,  but  afterwards  purchasing  the  building  he  now 
occupies,  and  putting  in  a stock  of  ready  made  clothing.  A.  J. 
Weatherwax  also  established  himself  here  in  the  same  business, 
which  he  subsequently  enlarged. 

In  1850,  8.  W.  8pafard  was  elected  Chairman  of  Supervisors, 
E.  D.  Richardson,  Cown  Clerk,  and  Rev.  J.  W.  Fish  town  Super- 
intendent of  schools.  In  the  spring  of  this  year  a large  number 
of  our  citizens  were  attacked  by  the  California  fever,  and  left  us 
for  a long  journey  over  land,  with  heavily  loaded  covered 
wagons,  drawn  by  oxen  and  cows.  Among  them  were  G.  S. 
Warren,  C.  R.  VanVelzer,  D.  Locke,  B.  E.  Gill,  J.  Hanchett, 
J.  Seeley,  C.  A.  Noyes,  Sr.,  A.  Parmelee  and  W.  Johnson. 
These  were  subsequently  followed  by  B.  T.  Paine,  D.  W.  Cook, 
Seth  Kelley  and  others.  Some  of  them  found  the  gold  they 
sought,  and  returned  with  it.  Others  failed  and  left  their  bones 
on  the  way,  or  in  that  hind  of  promise,  or  met  death  on  their 
homeward  journey. 

In  June  of  this  year,  C.  M.  Goodsell  and  J.  Simmons 
removed  to  Greenwood,  111.,  and  opened  a store  there,  continu- 
ing it  for  six  years,  when  the  latter  returned  to  Geneva. 

During  this  year  an  appropriation  of  $600  was  expended 
upon  the  bridge  across  Duck  lake  inlet.  This  bridge  was  at  that 
time  a long  narrow,  pokerish  looking  thing.  It  was  subsequently 
shortened  by  extending  the  embankments  at  either  end,  and  used 
until  the  Wisconsin  Central  Railroad  Company  generously  left  a 
solid  bank  near  there,  which  they  had  no  use  for,  and  that  has 
answered  the  purpose  of  a bridge  or  highway  ever  since.  Doubt- 
less the  dividends  the  company  was  to  pay  upon  our  town  rail- 
road stock  are  invested  or  deposited  in  that  bank. 

In  the  year  1851,  the  citizens  of  the  village  had  the  pleasure 
of  going  into  the  country  to  attend  town  meeting,  which  was 
held  in  the  old  school  house  (now  departed),  near  Herrick’s  and 
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not  far  from  the  new  Geneva  town  hall.  David  Williams  was 
elected  Chairman  of  Supervisors,  C.  Miller  Town  Clerk,  and  J. 
W.  Fish  School  Superintendent.  J.  T.  Abell  then  first  made 
his  appearance  as  Justice  of  the  Peace;  an  office  which  he  filled 
under  either  town  or  village  elections  nearly  all  the  time  until 
his  death  in  1806.  He  also  filled  the  office  of  Town  Clerk  and 
Village  Clerk  for  quite  a . number  of  terms,  and  made  himself 
very  useful  to  the  community,  by  whom  he  was  highly  respected. 

In  January,  1851,  the  Presbyterian  society  was  legally 
organized  under  the  statute,  and  immediately  commenced  prep- 
arations for  a new  church  building,  but  did  not  complete  it  until 
1853;  the  slips  being  let  in  September  of  that  year.  This  build- 
ing, which  shows  the  skillful  workmanship  of  C.  W.  Maynard 
and  H.  B.  Con  ant,  cost  the  society  the  sum  of  $2500,  and  the 
contractors  something  more.  Previous  to  this  the  church  had 
worshiped  in  a small  building  on  the  same  ground,  constructed 
of  oak,  and  standing  on  blocks,  with  ample  space  underneath 
for  air,  and  shelter  for  hogs  and  sheep.  That  was  built  by  sub- 
scription in  1841,  and  cost  $500.  The  church  when  organized 
in  April,  1839,  consisted  of  thirteen  members,  part  of  them  Con- 
gregationalists  and  part  Presbyterians.  It  now  has  about  150 
resident  members,  and  has  assumed  the  Congregational  form  of 
government. 

Ever  since  the  organization  of  the  Convention  of  Presbyter- 
ian and  Congregational  churches,  it  had  tacitly  at  least,  refused 
to  become  united  with  the  Presbytery,  or  be  represented  in  its 
sessions.  The  pastors  of  this  church  have  been  the  following, 
viz:  Rev.  Lemuel  Hall,  from  its  organization  until  September, 
1840;  Rev.  Leonard  Rogers  from  June  1841  to  June  1843;  Rev. 
C.  R.  French  from  October,  1843  to  October,  1844;  Rev.  Homer 
H.  Benson  from  October,  1844,  to  December,  1854;  Rev.  Mr. 
Stoddard  for  three  months;  Rev.  E.  G.  Miner  from  May,  18o5, 
to  May,  1857;  Rev.  Charles  Morgan  from  August,  1857,  to  Jan- 
uary, 1860;  Rev.  Wm.  S.  Mather  from  January,  1860,  to  Octo- 
ber, 1861,  when  he  accepted  a position  as  chaplain  in  the  army; 
and  Rev.  P.  S.  VanNest  from  October,  1861,  to  July,  1866.  In 
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June,  1867,  Rev.  E.  G.  Miner  was  induced  to  return,  and  con- 
tinued his  labors  here  until  March,  1875.  He  died  here,  deeply 
lamented,  on  July  4,  1875,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  R.  B. 
Bull,  who  remained  but  about  one  and  one-half  years.  Rev. 
David  L.  Holbrook,  then  a recent  graduate  of  Chicago  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  was  ordained  and  installed  here  on  the  13th  day 
of  July,  1877,  and  continued  until  January,  1893.  Geb.  Cady 
supplied  the  pulpit  for  about  six  months.  The  present  pastor  is 
Rev.  Wm.  J.  Cady. 

In  January,  1851,  Harvey  E.  Allen  bought  and  took  charge 
of  the  Geneva  Hotel,  and  continued  there  for  five  years.  He 
then  exchanged  it  with  S.  Delaware  for  the  store  on  the  opposite 
corner,  and  the  goods  it  contained. 

On  Sunday,  the  last  of  May,  an  unusually  heavy  rain  fell, 
and  swelled  to  overflowing  our  lake  which  was  already  full  from 
the  accumulations  of  previous  storms,  carefully  saved  up  “for  a 
rainy  day”  by  our  economical  mill  proprietors;  and  a breach 
occurred  in  the  bank  of  the  race  near  the  Center  Street  bridge, 
which  rapidly  widened  and  deepened,  letting  through  an  impet- 
uous and  irresistible  torrent,  cutting  a channel  sixteen  feet  in 
depth,  and  sweeping  everything  before  it.  The  bridge  at  the 
lake  end  of  the  race  wris  carried  away,  and  a large  body  of  earth 
was  washed  from  the  high  northern  bank  extending  eastward 
from  that  point,  so  as  almost  entirely  to  destroy  its  usefulness 
for  a street  or  highway.  The  channel  cut  by  t lie  waters  extended 
far  into  the  lake,  and  drained  it  to  a lower  point  than  its  original 
level,  so  that  for  a long  time  the  mills  could  do  but  little  business. 

This  was  the  worst  breach  that  ever  happened  to  our  mill  race. 
The  dam  at  H askins’  mill,  and  nearly  all  the  other  dams  below 
the  lake  on  this  stream  and  on  Fox  river,  were  swept  away  by 
the  flood.  The  same  calamity  overtook  nearly  all  the  dams  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  A flood  in  the  Nippersink  at  the  same 
date  lifted  a deposit  of  black,  peaty  soil  four  or  five  feet  in 
depth,  from  about  an  acre  of  land  on  the  farm  now  owned  by 
Dwight  S.  Allen,  and  carried  it  off,  leaving  it  in  heaps  upon  the 
highway  and  meadows  below.  A whirlwind  also  swept  the 
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northern  part  of  Illinois,  ten  or  twelve  miles  south  of  here,  car- 
rying devastation  and  death  along  its  pathway. 

One  incident  which  occurred  to  Mr.  Baker  at  the  time  of 
this  breakout,  strikingly  illustrates  the  closeness  of  relation 
between  the  serious  and  the  ludicrous.  Mr.  Baker  in  attempting 
to  cross  the  flood  above  the  entrance  of  the  race,  mounted  on 
horseback  and  with  an  empty  molasses  jug  in  hand,  was  swept 
down  by  the  swift  current,  lost  his  seat  on  the  horse,  and  was 
saved  only  by  clinging  to  the  horse’s  tail,  perhaps  aided  by  the 
buoyancy  of  the  jug  to  which  he  clung  with  tenacity.  The  bridge 
swept  away  by  this  flood  was  soon  after  replaced,  the  sum  of 
$350  being  raised  by  subscription  for  that  purpose,  and  the  new 
bridge  stood  twenty  years  before  it  was  replaced  by  the  prede- 
cessor of  the  present  one. 

In  October,  1851,  one  N.  L.  Stout,  an  adventurer  with 
plenty  of  brass  but  no  gold,  made  his  appearance  here  and  pur- 
chased the  flouring  mill  from  Mr.  Warren,  paying  but  $1000 
down,  and  giving  a mortgage  on  the  mill  for  the  balance.  Pro- 
fessing  to  have  plenty  of  money  at  the  east,  but  to  have  come 
awray  without  any  thought  of  such  a purchase,  and  consequently 
without  any  surplus  above  his  necessary  expenses,  he  succeeded 
in  inducing  some  sixteen  of  our  moneyed  men  to  sign  a note  for 
$1000,  which  he  negotiated  at  Racine  to  raise  monev  for  this 
first  payment.  For  some  little  time  he  carried  on  business  with 
the  grand  flourish  of  a millionaire,  getting  in  debt  to  everybody, 
but  neither  paying  nor  securing  his  creditors  or  indorsers,  until 
finally  the  mill  was  sold  on  a prior  mortgage,  and  the  title  was 
again  vested  in  Mr.  Warren. 

The  efforts  of  the  unfortunate  sixteen  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  note,  on  the  ground  of  the  fraud  practiced  upon  them 
proved  unavailing,  and  they  were  saddled  with  a heavy  bill  of 
costs  besides.  A more  serious  consequence  is  also  charged  upon 
their  defense,  which  was  no  less  than  the  circumflection  of  the 
Racine  and  Mississippi  Railroad  from  its  proper  course  through 
our  village,  to  the  route  through  Elkhorn.  Even  if  it  had  that 
effect,  which  is  doubtful,  we  may  console  ourselves  with  the 
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reflection  that  the  alternative  to  which  we  were  driven — a road 
to  Chicago — was  one  which  in  the  end  will  make  that  loss  a 
great  and  permanent  advantage. 

Asa  W.  Farr  also  came  here  in  1851,  and  opened  a law 
office,  and  continued  in  practice  here,  a part  of  the  time  as  a 
partner  with  C.  M.  Baker,  until  1857,  when  he  removed  to 
Racine.  A year  or  two  later  he  commenced  a fine  dwelling 
house  on  the  lake  shore,  and  on  its  completion  brought  his  fam- 
ily here  to  reside.  In  1856,  he  was  member  of  Assembly  from 
this  district.  In  November,  1861,  he  joined  the  Third  Wisconsin 
Cavalry  Regiment  as  Quartermaster,  and  gallantly  participated 
with  his  comrades  in  the  important  services  rendered  by  them 
on  the  Kansas  borders  and  in  Arkansas.  He  was  one  of  the 
victims  of  that  brutal  massacre  by  Quantrell  and  Shelby’s  guer- 
illas, which  occurred  at  Baxter’s  Springs  in  the  Cherokee  coun- 
try, on  the  6th  of  October,  1868,  and  which  so  shocked  the  com- 
munity. His  bones  moulder  in  our  cemetery,  and  only  a small 
soldier’s  stone  marks  his  grave. 

He  was  a native  of  Massachusetts,  a lawyer  of  fine  ability, 
well  read,  and  very  successful  in  his  profession — a man  of  genial 
disposition,  and  endeared  to  a large  circle  of  friends,  who 
mourned  his  untimely  fate. 

In  1852  the  Chairman  and  Clerk  of  the  previous  year  were 
re-elected,  but  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Schools  was  con- 
ferred upon  C.  M.  Baker,  who  also  served  in  that  capacity  in 
1853.  Timothy  H.  Fellows  represented  this  district  in  the 
Assembly. 

Some  time  previous  to  this,  cloth-dressing  and  wool-carding 
machinery  had  been  put  into  a small  building  near  Haskins’  saw' 
mill,  which  for  a number  of  years  were  managed  by  Joseph 
Fisk.  In  April  1852,  came  K.  Stevens  and  rented  this  machin- 
ery, and  continued  to  rent  it  from  year  to  year  until  his  death  in 
1889.  Soon  after  this  an  oil  mill  was  erected  adjoining  the  card- 
ing works,  and  was  operated  by  Mr.  Stevens,  in  connection  with 
Haskins  Bros.,  for  some  years;  but  finding  it  very  difficult  to 
induce  our  farmers  to  cultivate  flax  so  as  to  furnish  them  with 
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seed,  and  too  expensive  to  import  it  from  a distance,  they  sus- 
pended operations.  The  first  electric  telegraph  connecting  us 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  came  to  us  in  1852  from  Spring 
Prairie, — whence  came  our  first  regular  mail.  This  was  a mere 
side  branch  from  the  line  running  from  Racine  westward,  and 
was  built  by  funds  mainly  subscribed  here  and  along  the  route. 
Samuel  A.  Spafard  was  the  first  operator  and  the  office  was  in  the 
Spafard  hardware  store,  now  owned  and  occupied  by  F.  S. 
Moore.  Not  proving  a profitable  investment  it  was  soon  discon- 
tinued, but  its  place  was  supplied  when  the  railroad  reached  here. 

Geneva  Lodge  No.  44,  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  was 
organized  in  1852,  John  W.  Ames  being  its  first  master.  It  has 
continued  to  flourish  ever  since,  its  average  membership  being 
about  sixty. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

The  years  1852  and  1853  were  distinguished  by  great  excite- 
ment on  the  subject  of  railroads.  Racine  and  Kenosha  were  both 
anxious  to  secure  the  trade  of  this  part  of  the  country  which 
seemed  likely  to  be  monopolized  by  Milwaukee,  and  as  a means 
to  that  end  each  of  those  cities  must  have  a railroad  to  Beloit. 
Each  of  them  talked  of  making  Geneva  a point  on  their  route, 
but  as  an  inducement  to  do  so  must  have  the  entire  subscription 
of  our  people.  Imagine  our  position, — hungry  and  with  two 
stacks  of  hay  equally  luscious  and  equally  within  reach,—  the 
problem,  which  to  choose.  But  some  of  our  Delavan  neighbors 
had  secured  a charter,  allowing  them  to  run  a road  from  any 
point  in  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State  in  almost  any  direc- 
tion they  might  choose,  provided  they  made  Delavan  a point. 
Could  Geneva  only  attach  itself  to  this  swivel,  and  secure  the 
co-operation  of  Delavan,  it  was  fondly  hoped  we  might  be  sure 
of  at  least  one  road,  and  take  our  choice  of  the  two  which  were 
offered,  and  our  people  acted  accordingly.  The  result  was  that 
we  lost  both. 

The  Wisconsin  Central  Railroad  was  then  projected,  to  start 
from  the  State  line  at  the  village  of  Genoa,  (now  Genoa  June- 
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tion)  where  it  was  to  connect  with  the  Fox  River  Valley  branch 
of  the  Chicago  & Galena  Railroad,  and  run  in  an  almost  direct 
northwesterly  course,  through  Geneva,  Elkhorn  and  White- 
water,  to  the  city  of  Portage.  A charter  was  granted  in  March, 
1853,  and  was  subsequently  amended  so  as  to  authorize  the 
extension  of  the  road  to  Lake  Superior.  Many,  if  not  a major- 
ity of  our  citizens  preferred  a connection  with  Racine  or  Kenosha, 
but  some  believed  that  a direct  line  to  Chicago  would  prove 
most  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the  village.  That,  at  all  events 
was  the  best  we  could  secure,  and  it  seemed  just  within  our 
grasp.  Consequently  our  capitalists  devoted  their  means  and 
their  energies  to  the  construction  of  that  road.  The  same  year 
an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  towns  along  the  road  to  issue 
their  bonds  in  aid  of  its  construction.  Under  this  provision  a 
special  town  meeting  was  held  August  21,  1855,  and  a vote 
passed  bv  a majority  of  fifty-seven,  to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  $25,000,  payable  in  twenty  years  with  eight  per  cent,  interest, 
to  be  exchanged  for  stock  of  the  road.  The  bonds  were  issued 
accordingly  on  the  27th  of  February,  1856.  This  was  considered 
a glorious  opportunity  to  get  something  for  nothing,  as  we 
should  secure  the  road,  while  the  bonds  would  pay  for  the  stock, 
- — and  the  stock  would  in  turn  pay  the  bonds, — and  the  dividends 
would  pay  the  interest. 

In  1853,  John  A.  Farnham  was  again  elected  Chairman  of 
Supervisors,  and  Benjamin  B.  Humphrey,  Town  Clerk.  Thos. 
W.  Hill  represented  this  district  in  the  Assembly,  and  again 
occupied  the  same  post  in  1863. 

About  this  time,  (some  say  several  years  earlier,  but  I am 
unable  to  determine  the  exact  date),  it  began  to  be  generally 
known  that  ciscoes  could  be  caught  with  a hook,  and  our  people, 
old  and  young,  began  to  traverse  the  lake  shore  with  hook  and 
line  to  draw  their  several  shares  from  the  common  stock.  These 
fish  are  beautiful  silver  scaled  beings  of  about  the  same  size  and 
shape  as  a brook  trout,  and  as  delicious  for  eating.  They  were 
in  1872  pronounced  by  Prof.  Agasiz  to  be  a species  of  white  fish, 
not  known  to  exist  anywhere  else  on  this  continent.  Their  pres- 
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ence  in  our  lake  had  been  known  from  the  first  settlement  of  our 
country.  W.  I).  Chapin  caught  one  through  the  ice  in  the 
winter  of  1838,  and  some  few  had  subsequently  been  taken  in 
nets;  but  their  peculiar  habits  seem  to  have  been  discovered  by 
accident  at  this  time.  Near  the  time  of  full  moon  in  June  in 
each  year  a peculiar  species  of  fly  makes  its  appearance  in 
swarms  around  the  banks  of  the  lake,  and  hovering  over  tin1 
water.  During  their  presence,  which  continues  but  a few  days, 
the  ciscoes  may  be  seen  springing  out  of  the  water  to  seize  these 
flies,  of  which  they  seem  to  be  particularly  fond.  For  some 
years  they  were  caught  in  great  numbers  with  hook  and  line 
near  the  lake,  shore  where  they  came  to  spawn,  and  enthusiastic 
fishermen  from  far  and  near  came  in  crowds  to  share  the  sport, 
but  of  late  years  comparatively  few  have  been  so  caught. 
Whether  this  falling  off  in  the  annual  catch  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  diminution  of  their  numbers  by  hook  and  net,  or  to  the 
increasing  numbers  of  pickerel  lurking  near  the  shores  to  seize 
them,  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  determine,  but  old  fishermen 
say  that  they  see  as  many  bobbing  out  of  the  water  away  from 
shore  as  ever. 

During  this  year  T.  C.  Smith  was  appointed  postmaster  by 
President  Pierce  and  held  that  office  for  eight  years. 

Otis  K.  Hale,  one  of  our  present  residents,  commenced  trade 
at  about  this  date.  He  several  times  left  our  village  to  engage 
in  farming  or  in  trade  elsewhere,  but  returned  here  in  1872. 

The  county  poor  farm,  situated  upon  section  four  in  the 
town  of  Geneva,  was  started  this  year,  eighty  acres  of  it  having 
been  purchased  December  23,  1852,  for  the  sum  of  $1500. 

Forty  acres  more  were  purchased  April  29,  1865,  for  the  sum 
$875,  and  still  another  forty  acres  November  26,  1872,  for  the 
sum  of  $1H00.  During  the  period  elapsed  since  the  first  pur- 
chase several  additions  were  made  to  the  original  buildings,  two 
brick  buildings  have  been  erected  for  the  insane  paupers,  and  a 
new  barn  in  place  of  one  which  was  destroyed  by  fire;  and  dur- 
ing the  year  1873  a large  three  story  brick  building,  admirably 
arranged,  was  put  up  and  finished  at  a cost  of  $10,000,  to  replace 
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the  wooden  dwelling  which  fell  a second  victim  to  the  flames  on 
the  29th  of  Januarjq  1873. 

In  1854,  Joseph  Gates  was  elected  Chairman  of  Supervisors, 
and  B.  B.  Humphrey  re-elected  Town  Clerk.  Mr.  Gates  having 
been  elected  Sheriff  in  the  fall,  David  Williams  was  elected  in 
the  following  January  to  fill  the  vacancy.  James  B.  Tower  was 
School  Superintendent.  Simeon  Wr.  Spafard  was  our  represent- 
ative in  the  Assembly. 

Of  those  who  settled  in  the  village  this  year  were  Austin 
Walker,  James  J.  Vroman,  O.  Delaware,  G.  W.  Ferris  and  W. 

R.  Davis.  The  former  had  been  for  some  time  a resident  of 
Linn.  Coming  here  he  bought  from  Joseph  Gates  a portion  of 
lot  6 in  block  30,  on  the  south  side  of  Main  Street,  with  a small 
building  upon  it  which  he  enlarged  to  a roomy  store,  where  he 
has  ever  since  resided  and  carried  on  business.  His  sons,  who 
came  with  him,  have  several  of  them  at  various  times  engaged 
in  trade  here,  either  in  connection  with  him  or  in  their  own 
names.  Mr.  Vroman  has  during  his  residence  here  been  engaged 
in  wagon  making  and  repaiiing.  O.  Delaware  who  did  business 
in  the  name  of  Sabra  Delaware  his  mother,  settled  here  in 
March,  1854  and  bought  the  store  building  which  he  afterwards 
traded  with  H.  E.  Allen  as  before  related.  George  W.  Ferris 
established  himself  in  trade  here  in  1854,  and  continued  in  some 
kind  of  business,  though  frequently  changing  his  base,  nearly  all 
the  time  until  3 869,  when  he  removed  to  Elkhorn.  W.  R. 
Davis  also  commenced  business  the  same  year,  as  partner  with 

S.  H.  Stafford,  and  continued  in  business  here  for  many  years, 
having  as  partners  at  different  times  J.  J.  Dewey,  A.  J.  Wreath- 
erwax  and  H.  L.  Hill.  After  an  absence  at  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
of  about  one  year,  he  established  himself  here  in  the  dry  goods 
trade,  and  subsequently  formed  a partnership  with  W.  Iv.  Slade. 
He  died  here  in  1883  after  a long  period  of  sickness. 

George  S.  Nethercut  also  dates  from  this  year,  when  he 
opened  a boot  and  shoe  shop,  in  the  store  on  the  south  side  of 
Main  street,  built  by  Galen  and  Rollow  Phillips  a few  years 
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previously,  which  he  subsequently  purchased  and  owns  to  this 
day.  Here  he  continued  in  business  until  the  summer  of  1872. 

Mrs.  S.  Gardner,  a daughter  of  R.  W.  Warren,  commenced 
business  for  herself  as  a milliner  in  1854,  and  continued  it  until 
1878.  A number  of  those  years  she  spent  at  Burlington,  but 
returned  here  in  1872.  In  1887  she  was  married  to  Amos  Stafford. 

The  Geneva  .Express,  our  second  newspaper,  was  started 
about  this  time  by  E.  J.  Farnum,  and  published  for  a number  of 
years;  the  latter  part  of  the  time  by  Frank  Leland  & G.  S. 
Utter,  by  whom  it  was  moved  to  Elkhorn  and  merged  in  the 
Independent.  Up  to  March,  1856,  the  first  page  of  the  Express 
bore  the  name  Anti  Slavery  Churchman,  and  was  edited  by 
Rev.  John  McNamara.  In  June,  1856  the  paper  hoisted  the  flag 
of  Fremont  and  Dayton. 

In  1854,  Mr.  Warren  sold  one  half  his  mill  to  Joseph  AT. 
Case,  and  in  the  following  year  sold  the  other  half  to  Rees  and 
Henry  Case.  The  latter  parties  in  1859  traded  their  share  with 
James  Williams  for  other  property,  and  in  April,  1860  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  S.  O.  Raymond.  From  November,  1862  until 
December,  1868,  a Mr.  Coggswell  was  the  owner  of  the  half 
previously  owned  by  J.  W.  Case. 

Charles  W.  Smith  held  the  office  of  Chairman  of  Supervis- 
ors during  the  years  1855  and  1856;  S.  Gardner  being  Town 
Clerk  and  A.  W.  Farr,  School  Superintendent  in  1855  and  J.  T. 
Abell,  Town  Clerk  and  C.  M.  Parks,  School  Superintendent  in 
1856.  The  latter  having  resigned,  J.  T.  Wentworth  was  appointed 
Superintendent  in  September,  1856.  Mr.  Parks  had  been  for 
some  time  engaged  in  teaching  a select  school  in  our  village. 
Leaving  here  he  became  principal  of  the  Academy  at  Allen  s 
Grove.  George  Allen  of  Linn  this  year  represented  our  Assem- 
bly district  in  the  Legislature. 

During  the  year  1855,  J.  and  J.  Haskins  went  into  business 
as  hardware  merchants  in  a building  on  the  south  side  of  Main 
Street,  continuing  it  for  about  one  year,  when  they  sold  out  to 
John  Christian,  who  carried  it  on  one  and  one-half  years,  and 
then  sold  it;  back  to  them.  They  afterward  moved  across  the 
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street  to  the  Spafard  store,  of  which  they  became  the  owners,, 
and  continued  in  business  there  until  1863,  when  they  sold  out 
to  W.  W.  Byington.  The  store  first  above  mentioned  was  built 
and  occupied  as  a dry  goods  store  by  W.  H.  H.  Wroe  and  R. 
Dunbar,  about  the  year  1849,  and  was  subsequently  occupied  by 
B.  S.  Whitney,  G.  YV.  Barbour  and  others.  Its  site  is  now 
covered  by  the  brick  store  occupied  by  O.  C.  Colby  & Co. 

The  first  Methodist  church  building  commenced  in  1855,  was 
completed  and  dedicated  in  May,  1856.  It  was  located  on  lot  2 
block  19,  donated  by  the  proprietors  of  the  village  to  that  relig- 
ious society  which  should  build  a church  thereon  which  should 
cost  $2000,  and  that  condition  was  complied  with  in  this  build- 
ing. The  Methodist  Episcopal  church  was  established  here  at  a 
very  early  day,  a class  of  six  or  seven  members  being  formed  in 
1837.  Until  the  erection  of  this  building,  religious  services  were 
held  in  the  old  school  house  which  stood  near  the  present  rail- 
road turntable.  Its  preachers  in  charge  have  been  Rev.  Halstead 
in  1837;  Pillsbury  in  1838;  McKane  in  1839  and  1840;  D.  Worth- 
ington in  1841;  Jewett  and  Decker  in  1842;  J.  M.  Snow  in 
1843-4;  J.  Crummer  and  Lovesay  in  1845;  Parks  in  1846;  J. 
M.  Walker  and  R.  Blackburn  in  1847  to  1849;  R.  Dudgeon  and 
Harvey  in  1850;  A.  Callender  and  Comfort  in  1851-2;  Aaron 
Griswold  in  1853-4;  Joseph  Anderson  in  1855-6;  Hiram  Hersey 
in  1857;  David  Hall  in  1858;  L.  Salisbury  in  1859;  D.  W.  Couch 
in  1860-1;  W.  Averili  in  1862;  Stephen  Smith  in  1863-4;  R.  C. 
Parsons  in  1864-7;  N.  J.  Aplin  in  1867-9;  Henry  Colman  in 
1869-72;  S.  R.  Willing  in  1872-3;  J.  D.  Cole  in  1874;  J.  L. 
Hewitt  in  1875-6;  A.  A.  Hoskins  in  1876-8;  Thomas  Clithero 
in  1878-80;  C.  E.  Goldthorp  in  1880-2;  M.  Evans  in  1882-5; 
H.  Colman  again  in  1885-8;  T.  W.  North  in  1888-93;  and  Rev. 
J.  J.  Garvin  commenced  his  labors  here  in  the  fall  of  1893. 

In  1877  a new  church  building  was  erected  on  the  corner  of 
Cook  and  Geneva  Streets,  a very  prominent  place  nearer  the  bus- 
iness portion  of  the  city,  and  the  old  site  was  sold.  This  building 
cost  about  $10,000.  It  is  a frame  building  veneered  with  cream 
colored  brick,  and  two  stories  in  height.  The  ground  floor  or 
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basement  is  divided  into  rooms  convenient  for  class  and  other 
small  meetings;  and  the  audience  room  above  has  a seating  capa- 
city of  four  to  five  hundred  people.  That  room  was  not  com- 
pleted and  dedicated  until  August  31,  1881.  The  first  Metho- 
dist parsonage  was  built  in  1811,  upon  a lot  on  the  south  side  of 
Main  Street,  where  Dr.  G.  C.  Catlin  now  resides.  The  second 
one  was  built  in  1857  or  1858  on  the  same  lot  with  the  church, 
and  is  now  owned  arid  occupied  by  Mrs.  Hughitt.  The  society 
now  owns  lots  adjoining  the  church  building,  on  the  west,  and 
have  just  completed  a fine  new  parsonage  there  at  a cost  of 
about  $3000.  The  church  now  numbers  168  communicants. 

In  February,  1856,  the  Geneva  Hotel  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Sabra  Delaware,  and  three  and  one-half  years  later  it  was  sold 
by  C M.  Baker,  as  receiver  in  bankruptcy,  to  A.  W.  Farr,  who 
immediately  conveyed  it  to  L.  D.  Hale  and  others. 

In  March,  1856,  flames  R.  Doolittle,  who  had  for  a short 
time  held  the  office  of  Judge  of  our  First  Judicial  Circuit,  hav- 
ing resigned  to  accept  the  position  of  United  States  Senator  for 
this  State,  Charles  M.  Baker  was,  without  any  solicitation 
on  his  part,  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Of  his  fitness  for  that 
position  JudgeLyoli  has  well  said,  uHe  would  have  adorned  the 
bench  by  his  learning,  his  ability,  his  honesty,  his.  caution,  his 
firmness,  and  his  amiability  of  character,  as  he  did  every  other 
public  position  in  which  he  was  placed  during  his  life,”  but  he 
distrusted  his  own  abilities  and  refused  to  become  a candidate  for 
election  to  the  same  position  for  the  ensuing  term. 

CHAPTER  Xin. 

On  the  28th  of  March,  1856,  the  legislature  granted  a new 
charter  to  the  village  of  Geneva,  greatly  enlarging  its  boundaries. 
A city  charter  was  at  first  contemplated,  but  was  wisely  post- 
poned until  the  expected  increase  of  population  should  render  it 
more  necessary  and  appropriate.  Our  first  President  under  this 
charter  was  E.  D.  Richardson,  and  J.  T.  Abell  was  Village  Clerk 
and  Justice  of  the  Peace.  Before  the  close  of  his  term  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson resigned  and  H.  Rich  was  elected  to  his  place.  Some 
.$800  were  this  year  raised  by  tax  for  village  purposes,  upon  an 
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assessed  valuation  of  $80,818,  and  were  expended  on  the  side 
walks;  nearly  one  half  thereof  on  the  Broad  Street  walk  running 
from  Main  Street  to  the  railroad  depot. 

In  June  of  this  year  the  long  hoped  for,  long  expected  rail- 
road, was  completed  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  village  and, 
notwithstanding  the  formidable  excavation  and  high  trestle  work 
still  necessary  to  bring  it  to  its  intended  depot  ground  at  the 
head  of  Broad  Street,  a great  jubilee  was  held  on  the  arrival  of 
the  first  train  of  cars  from  Chicago.  From  that  time  trains  com- 
menced running  daily  between  here  and  Elgin,  111.,  connecting 
there  with  the  Chicago  trains  on  the  Galena  road,  and  we  began 
to  experience  some  of  the  benefits  anticipated  from  the  opening 
of  this  communication  with  the  great  commercial  mart  of  the 
west.  As  no  great  delay  in  completing  the  road  as  far  as  the 
permanent  depot  grounds  was  anticipate.!,  there  was  no  induce- 
ment for  any  one  to  build  warehouses  for  the  reception  of  prod- 
uce at  the  temporary  stopping  place,  and  consequently  but 
little  was  purchased  to  be  shipped  over  the  road.  In  1857  the 
initiatory  steps  for  a business  of  that  kind  were  taken  by  Andrew 
Ferguson  and  James  Simmons,  by  the  erection  on  block  2,  near 
the  depot  grounds,  of  the  red  warehouse  which  remained  there 
until  the  spring  of  1873,  but  on  the  arrival  of  the  railroad  at 
that  point  the  company  rented  it  and  used  it  for  a station. 
Shortly  before  this  a great  financial  crash  had  put  a quietus  upon 
nearly  all  railroad  projects,  and  it  was  only  by  the  aid  of  sub- 
scriptions among  the  citizens  that  the  cars  were  brought  into  our 
village.  They  first  reached  the  point,  which  has  for  so  many 
years  been  their  terminal  station,  on  the  5th  of  December,  1857. 
For  several  years  they  continued  to  visit  us  regularly,  the  travel 
and  freight  constantly  increasing  notwithstanding  the  general 
stagnation  of  trade  through  the  country,  and  the  failures  of 
crops,  and  we  began  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  account  of  our 
increased  facilities  for  intercourse  with  the  world  outside;  but 
some  time  in  the  fall  of  1860,  they  ceased  to  appear.  The  road 
being  laid  with  the  old  style  of  iron,  in  long  flat  bars  spiked  to 
wooden  stringers  and  worn  by  long  use  on  the  Galena  road,  soon 
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became  out  of  repair,  and  the  business  upon  so  short  a route  was 
hardly  sufficient  to  warrant  any  extensive  outlay  for  its  improve- 
ment. For  some  two  years  or  more  after  the  trains  ceased  to 
run,  a flat  car  was  operated  by  a span  of  horses  or  mules,  double 
action  engines,  under  the  superintendence  of  Benjamin  Fish,  C. 
W.  Smith  and  others,  during  which  time  one  of  the  latter 
engines  jumped  the  track  and  rolled  down  an  embankment, 
breaking  its  back,  and  the  other  was  compelled  to  go  it  alone. 

In  April,  1856,  the  store  built  by  S.  W.  Spafard  was  sold 
by  him  to  C.  Delaware,  but  on  the  31st  of  December,  1860,  it 
became  the  property  of  James  and  John  Haskins,  under  a sher- 
iff’s sale,  and  there  the  title  remained  until  August,  1889,  when 
it  was  purchased  by  W.  S.  Ingham  and  F.  S.  Moore.  In  June, 
1856,  c:ime  Frederick  Buhre,  and  opened  a tailor  shop  and  cloth- 
ing store.  Becoming  embarrassed,  he  assigned  his  goods  to  L. 
D.  Hale,  but  he  afterward  carried  on  a smaller  and  more  careful 
business,  and  remained  here  until  his  death.  Jonathan  H.  Ford 
settled  here  about  the  same  time.  A.  J.  Rodman  and  O.  S.  Cook 
are  remembered  as  teachers  in  our  schools  at  about  this  date. 

The  Episcopal  church,  now  called  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Communion,  was  organized  here  in  1850.  Previous  to  that  time 
occasional  services  were  held  by  clergymen  from  the  theological 
seminary  at  Nashotah.  In  the  fall  of  1844,  as  near  as  the  date 
can  now  be  ascertained,  Bishop  Kemper  came  here  and  admin- 
istered the  communion  to  the  few  persons  entitled  to  receive  it, 
probably  in  the  small  church  building  of  the  Presbyterians.  The 
church  had  no  regular  place  of  worship  until,  in  1857,  it  bought 
the  building  just  mentioned,  moved  it  across  the  street  and  occu- 
pied it  until  the  completion  of  its  chapel  commenced  in  that 
year.  The  society  had,  in  April  1856,  bought  some  eligible  lots 
at  the  corner  of  Geneva  and  Broad  Streets,  which  are,  by  the 
deeds  conveying  them,  devoted  forever  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
church  whose  seats  shall  be  free  to  all  orderly  worshippers.  The 
chapel,  a plain  wooden  structure  with  steep  roof,  was  originally 
built  near  the  south  end  of  the  lots  but  now  stands  at  the  north 
end.  It  cost  something  more  than  $1000  in  money  and  labor 
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contributed  by  generous  citizens  of  all  religious  persuasions. 
This  church  owed  much  of  its  early  prosperity  and  influence  to 
Rev.  John  McNamara,  its  first  rector,  who  commenced  his  labors 
at  the  date  of  its  organization,  and  remained  until  1851,  and 
after  an  absence  of  two  years  returned  and  remained  until  1858. 
From  that  time  until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  North  Platte, 
Neb.,  on  the  21th  of  October,  1885,  he  was  doing  faithful  work 
as  a missionary  on  the  western  frontier,  interrupted  only  by  a 
chaplaincy  for  a few  years  in  the  army.  He  was  a native  of 
Ireland,  but  received  his  education  in  New  York  city.  As  a 
preacher  he  was  earnest  and  eloquent,  as  a pastor  and  citizen, 
very  social  and  kindly  and  much  beloved.  His  remains  with 
those  of  his  wife  and  children  rest  in  our  Pioneer  cemetery. 

Since  Mr.  McNamara’s  removal,  the  church  has  had  as  its 
rectors  Rev.  W.  II.  Studley  in  1851-5;  Rev.  John  G.  Gassman 
in  1859;  Rev.  W.  Dafter  in  1861  to  1861;  Rev.  George N.  James 
in  1861;  Rev.  J.  H.  Pabcock  in  1866;  Rev.  W.  C.  Armstrong 
from  1867  to  September  1873t  Rev.  R.  B.  Wolseley  from 
December,  1873  to  December,  1876;  Rev.  R.  T.  Kerfoot  from 
December,  1876  to  November,  1886;  Rev.  W.  W.  Raymond  from 
May,  1887  to  May,  1891.  Its  present  rector  is  Rev.  I.  N.  Marks. 
Its  number  of  resident  communicants  is  123.  But  this  does  not 
represent  the  total  number  of  worshippers  to  he  provided  for. 
Very  many  of  our  summer  residents  are  Episcopalians,  and  the 
chapel  having  become  too  small  to  accommodate  them,  as  well  as 
too  plain  to  satisfy  their  tastes,  they  contributed  most  liberally 
to  the  erection  of  a new  church.  That  step  was  determined  upon 
in  1880,  and  on  the  26th  of  October  of  that  year  the  corner  stone 
was  laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies  by  Bishop  Welles,  and  a 
fine  sermon  was  delivered  by  Rev.  John  McNamara. 

This  new  church  was  completed  in  1883  and  was  conse- 
crated by  Bishop  Welles  on  the  7th  of  June.  It  is  a beautiful 
building  in  medium  gothic  style,  built  from  granite  bowlders  of 
various  colors,  which  were  gathered  from  the  neighboring  hill- 
sides, but  doubtless  had  their  origin  in  the  cliffs  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior. In  size  it  is  large  enough  to  accommodate  an  audience  of 
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three  or  four  hundred.  With  its  fine  pipe  organ,  it  cost  over 
$20,000.  Solid  and  substantial  in  its  construction,  as  in  the 
materials  of  its  outer  walls,  may  it  long  remain  as  a monument 
to  the  munificence  of  its  founders  and  a witness  to  the  religious 
sentiments  which  inspired  their  action. 

Jabish  H.  Moore,  who  had  previously  resided  in  the  town 
of  Walworth,  removed  to  our  village  in  1850,  and  the  following 
year  opened  a grocery.  A year  later  his  wife  engaged  in  the 
millinery  business,  which  she  carried  on  successfully  until  1878, 
when  she  retired,  Selling  out  to  Mrs.  J.  Baker,  who  remained  at 
the  old  stand  a short  time  and  was  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Wedge- 
wood.  Mr.  Moore  removed  his  business  to  another  building  and 
continued  in  trade  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion,  when  he  enlisted  in  the  First  Illinois  Light  Artillery, 
from  which  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant,  and 
commanded  a battery  in  the  Second  Illinois  Light  Artillery 
through  the  remainder  of  the  war.  After  his  return  he  was  for 
some  time  engaged  m business,  but  was  in  1872  succeeded  by 
his  son  Phillip  H.  Moore.  In  1856  also  came  Dr.  Thomas 
Browning  and  E.  D.  Phillips,  and  built  and  opened  as  a drug 
and  grocery  store,  the  building  recently  occupied  by  W.  FI. 
H ammersley,  on  the  north  side  of  Main  Street.  They  afterwards 
sold  out  to  Joseph  E.  Howe,  before  mentioned,  and  Austin 
Moody,  who  had  just  settled  here.  Mr.  Howe  subsequently  sold 
his  interest  to  E.  B.  Farnum,  who  continued  as  a partner  with 
Moody  for  several  years,  and  then  removed  to  Springfield.  G. 
W.  Ferris  was  keeping  a drug  store  in  the  same  building  in  1868. 

In  the  fall  of  1856,  Alexander  Cook  completed  and  occupied 
the  three  story  blacksmith  and  wagon  shop  near  the  grist  mill 
now  owned  by  Daniel  Locke. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

In  1857,  Alonzo  Potter  held  the  office  of  Chairman  of  Super- 
visors, J.  T.  Abell  that  of  Town  Clerk,  and  O.  S.  ( ook  was 
School  Superintendent.  David  Willi;  ms  was  our  representative 
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in  the  Assembly.  He  procured  the  passage  of  an  act  incorporat- 
ing School  District  ^No.  1,  composed  of  the  village  and  some 
adjoining  territory,  and  conferring  upon  it  powers  considerably 
greater  than  was  possessed  by  ordinary  districts.  This  legisla- 
tion took  a majority  of  our  citizens  by  surprise,  as  it  had  not 
been  petitioned  for,  but,  inasmuch  as  it  appeared  to  be  a move 
in  the  right  direction,  the  charter  was  adopted  by  the  people  at 
a school  meeting  called  for  that  purpose. 

At  the  next  session  the  act  was  amended,  and  all  necessary 
powers  conferred  upon  the  district  board  to  erect  school  houses 
and  regulate  aud  grade  our  schools  in  such  a manner  as  to  super- 
cede in  great  measure  the  necessity  of  an  academy,  and  thus  give 
to  all  the  children  of  the  district,  without  distinction  and  at  pub- 
lic expense,  advantages  for  education  far  superior  to  those  usu- 
ally enjoyed  in  our  common  schools. 

In  March,  1857,  Dodge  Street  was  extended  to  the  west  line 
of  the  village,  the  new  portion  being  made  only  sixty  feet  wide. 
A.  S.  Palmer  was  this  year  President  of  the  village,  and  J.  T. 
Abell,  Clerk.  In  June,  1857  Willow  Street  was  extended  so  as 
to  intersect  with  Main  Street.  Williams  and  Madison  Streets 
had  previously  been  extended  to  the  north  line  of  the  village, 
and  a highway  established  on  that  line  from  the  Milwaukee  road 
westward. 

A large  amount  of  labor  was  expended  during  the  years 
1856  and  1857  in  grading  and  improving  our  streets,  and  in  the 
latter  year  about  §100  were  laid  out  upon  side  walks  and  a 
pound.  The  latter  institution  cost  thirty  dollars,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  be  hog  proof,  but  R.  T.  Ostrander’s  swine  getting  in 
there  one  day,  and  not  liking  the  quarters  well  enough  to  pay 
pound  fees,  mysteriously  escaped.  For  this  Mr.  Ostrander  was 
vindictively  pursued  by  the  authorities,  and  brought  to  judgment. 

On  the  9th  of  June  a Good  Templars  lodge  was  organized 
here  by  the  disbanding  Sons,  joined  by  a few  of  their  outside 
brethren  and  some  of  their  sisters.  This  institution  was  feeble 
and  lasted  but  two  or  three  years. 
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On  the  26th  of  June  a resolution  that  no  liquor  licenses  be 
granted  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  village  board.  The 
rate  of  village  taxation  was  one-half  of  one  per  cent.  On  the 
4th  of  July,  1857,  Capt.  A.  T.  Wheeler  was  the  orator  of  the 
day,  and  electrified  his  audience  with  some  winged  words. 

On  the  19th  of  November  came  a very  heavy  snow  storm, 
and  extreme  cold  weather,  but  the  succeeding  month  and  the 
first  month  of  the  year  1858,  were  warmer  and  pleasanter  than 
for  many  years.  The  roads,  however,  were  almost  impassible. 
The  3d  of  February  witnessed  a sudden  change  to  severe  cold. 

In  1858  C.  W.  Smith  was  Chairman  of  Supervisors  J.  T. 
Abell,  Town  Clerk;  and  O.  S.  Cook,  Superintendent.  John  W. 
Boyd  again  represent ed  us  in  the  Senate,  and  John  McKibbin  of 
Linn  was  our  nmmber  of  Assembly.  Dr.  Palmar  was  re-elected 
President  of  the  village,  but  resigned  after  two  months  service, 
and  C.  M.  Baker  was  elected  in  his  place;  he  refusing  the  office, 
Dan  Wright  was  elected  in  July  and  served  the  remainder  of  the 
term. 

In  April  an  alteration  made  the  north  end  of  Willow  Street 
as  it  now  remains.  In  the  spring  of  this  year,  E.  F.  Brewster,  a 
daguerrian  artist,  who  had  been  here  long  enough  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  beauties  of  our  lake  scenery,  and  to  have 
acquired  faith  in  the  power  of  its  attractions  upon  lovers  of  na- 
ture and  of  sport,  purchased  and  brought  here  by  the  cars  a small 
steamboat,  originally  built  at  Wilmot,  Wis.,  and  designed  to 
run  on  Fox  river  between  that  place  and  Elgin.  She  was  a stout 
built  craft,  of  about  twenty  tons  burden,  her  length  being  sixty- 
five  feet,  and  her  breadth  of  beam  twelve  feet.  Her  engine  was 
rated  fifteen  horse  power  and  had  a large  horizontal  boiler. 
Launching  her  upon  our  lake  in  June,  he  fitted  her  up  neatly  for 
pleasure  excursions,  and  anticipating  her  fleetness  named  her  the 
“Atalanta.”  She  was  capable  of  accomodating  about  150  passen- 
gers, and  while  kept  running  she  added  greatly  to  the  attractions 
of  our  place,  and  drew  hither  many  pleasure  parties  from  a dis- 
tance to  enjoy  a sail  upon  our  lake  and  to  admire  its  scenery.  A 
larsfe  number  of  small  craft  and  some  sail  boats  of  sufficient  capa- 
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city  to  carry  ten  to  twenty  passengers,  had  by  this  time  been 
added  to  our  navy.  About  the  time  that  our  railroad  trains 
ceased  running,  the  “ Atalanta”  was  laid  up,  and  after  resting 
some  time  unused  for  legitimate  purposes,  her  engine  was  sold 
arid  removed,  and  she  subsequently  took  tire  and  burned  to  the 
water’s5  edge.  Some  portions  of  her  skeleton  remained  visible 
near  the  foot  of  Broad  Street  until  1874.  An  accident  at  the 
mill  came  near  ending  the  usefulness  of  W.  L.  Valentine.  A 
shaft  whirling  at  the  rate  of  sixty  revolutions  per  minute  caught 
his  coat  and  gave  him  such  a sense  of  speed  and  force  as  is  not 
often  gained  in  so  brief  a time.  Though  badly  disabled,  he  can 
yet  do  good  service  to  the  public: 

In  June,  1858  occurred  another  great  freshet.  The  lake  was 
filled  to  its-  utmost  capacity  by  heavy  rains,  and  the  waves, 
aroused  and  pushed  forward  by  a strong  southwest  wind,  threat- 
ened to  break  all  barriers.  To  relieve  it  somewhat  and  save  the 
race  and  mill,  a shallow  channel  was  cut  through  the  bank,  at  a 
point  south  of  Broad  Street  bridge,  not  far  from  the  original 
outlet.  The  small  stream  speedily  grew  larger  until  it  became 
an  uncontrollable  torrent  cutting  a wide  and  deep  channel 
through  the  bank,  and  sweeping  away  roads,  bridges,  and  mill 
dams  in  its  onward  course.  The  dam  at  Como  Lake  also  gave 
way  at  its  western  end,  and  its  waters  joined  and  swelled  the 
current  rushing  from  the  lake  towards  Lyons.  This  latter  ca- 
lamity was  attended  by  a loss  of  life,  a man  attempting  to  cross 
above  the  gap  in  a small  boat,  with  the  mail  for  Elkhorn,  being 
thrown  out  and  drowned.  The  effects  of  this  flood  were  not  con- 
fined to  White  river,  the  stream  issuing  from  our  lake,  alone, 
but  were  felt  far  down  the  Fox.  The  mill  dam  at  Lyons,  then 
owned  by  Thomas  B.  Bullen,  like  all  above  and  below  it  suc- 
cumbed, but  its  owner  was  not  satisfied  to  charge  his  loss  to  the 
waters  only.  Believing  that  our  mill  owners  had  been  negligent 
instead  of  provident  in  keeping  so  large  a supply  of  the  fluid  on 
hand,  he  in  May,  1861,  commenced  a suit  against  R.  W.  Warren, 
laying  the  whole  fault  to  his  charge,  and  claiming  $6,200  dam- 
ages. In  the  following  winter  the  testimony  in  the  case  was 
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taken  before  James  Simmons  as  referee,  occupying  eighteen  or 
twenty  days  and  evenings.  The  mass  of  sworn  evidence  collected 
on  that  occasion  shows  how  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the 
human  memory.  One  material  point  to  be  determined  was 
whether  the  break  here  occurred  previous  to  that  at  Lyons,  and 
numerous  eye  witnesses  of  the  facts  flatly  contradicted  each 
other  as  to  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  those  events  happened. 
Three  and  one-half  years  had  sufficed  to  render  their  memories 
uncertain,  upon  that  point  at  least.  The  same  oblivion  seems  to 
have  fallen  upon  many  of  the  facts  recorded  in  these  sketches, 
and  the  writer  has  been  compelled  to  spend  hours  to  run  down 
and  secure  some  important  dates.  The  suit  above  spoken  of 
never  came  to  trial,  probably  because  of  the  unsatisfactory  char- 
acter of  the  evidence. 

As  soon  as  the  mill  owners  became  fully  conscious  of  their 
mistake  in  opening  a channel,  they  commenced  measures  to  stay 
the  torrent  by  throwing  in  timber  and  brush  and  piling  on  dirt, 
and  after  a lone:  and  severe  contest  they  succeeded,  so  far  at 
least  that  but  a slight  leakage  remained.  A street  was  then 
established  on  the  lake  shore,  running  from  the  foot  of  Broad 
Street  southeasterly  until  it  connected  with  Center  Street  as 
extended.  A great  deal  of  travel  had  always  followed  that  route, 
but  the  existence  of  a valid  road  was  disputed.  Its  boundaries 
were  now  fixed  and  a proper  record  made,  and  the  village 
authorities  proceeded  to  expend  about  §180  in  money,  besides  a 
large  amount  of  extra  highway  tax,  in  making  the  embankment 
permanent  and  turnpiking  the  street.  Sixty  dollars  of  the 
amount  was  furnished  by  the  owners  of  the  mills.  Something 
more  than  §100  was  this  year  laid  out  upon  the  side  and  cross 
walks,  and  Maple  Park  was  fenced. 

In  the  spring  a weekly  newspaper  called  the  Genevan  was 
established  here  by  R.  L.  Deveraux,  more  recently  of  the  Bur- 
lington Standard , and  its  publication  continued  about  one  and  a 
half  years.  O.  S.  Cook  was  at  this  time  teaching  a select  school 
in  the  room  over  Beamsley’s  shop,  afterward  occupied  by  our 
artist,  John  Bullock,  but:  turned  it  over  in  the  spring  of  1859  to 
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Miss  S.  Gardner,  now  Mrs.  F.  W.  Fisk,  who  continued  it 
through  the  summer.  The  Herald  block  took  the  place  of  that 
shop. 

A.  A.  Griffith  was  our  orator  on  the  4th  of  July.  Abial 
Manning,  one  of  our  early  settlers,  died  July  14th.  In  the  fall, 
Edward  Quigley,  who  had  some  time  previously  bought  of 
James  B.  Tower,  the  store  erected  by  Bartholomew  & Marshall 
as  before  related,  and  established  himself  in  trade  there  with 
O.  Seymour,  started  a cider  mill  in  the  rear  of  the  store,  near 
the  same  spot  which  witnessed  the  first  manufacture  of  that 
delightful  beverage  in  our  village.  George  Kishner,  late  of  the 
Center  Street  meat  market,  occupied  the  basement  of  Quigley’s 
store,  and  dispensed  savory  meats  to  our  citizens  for  about  three 
years. 

The  fine  residence  of  E.  D.  Richardson  dates  from  1858.  In 
this  year  Dr.  Hilton  AY.  Boyce,  a physician  of  fine  reputation 
and  professional  skill,  established  himself  in  practice  here,  and 
with  the  exception  of  some  brief  intervals  of  absence  in  the  army 
and  elsewhere,  successfully  prosecuted  his  business  here  and  in 
neighboring  towns  until  his  death  in  December,  1875. 

In  1859,  Dr.  Palmer  was  Chairman  of  Supervisors,  J.  T. 
Abell,  Town  Clerk;  and  S.  B.  VanBuskirk,  School  Superintend- 
ent. Reuben  Rockwell,  of  Lyons,  represented  us  in  the  Assem- 
bly. James  J.  Dewey  wras  President  of  the  village  and  Jonathan 
T.  Abell  wras  its  Clerk.  The  trustees  this  year  raised  a little  over 
$400  by  tax,  and  with  it  built  a bridge  on  Willow  Street,  and  a 
long  plank  culvert  on  Dodge  Street  east  of  the  railroad  crossing, 
and  made  other  improvements  upon  the  streets  and  sidewalks. 
On  the  18th  of  March  wre  had  six  inches  of  snow. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  Harvey  E.  Allen,  w7ho  had  for 
some  years  resided  at  Northfield,  Minn.,  returned  and  bought  a 
parcel  of  land  adjoining  the  new  grist  mill  on  the  north,  and 
erected  another  grist  mill,  known  as  the  Red  mill,  which  vras 
operated  as  such  until  1866  wdien  it  w^as  sold  to  the  Geneva  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  and  changed  into  a woolen  factory.  R.  AAr. 
AATarren,  S.  O.  Raymond,  and  E.  L.  Gilbert  were  at  different 
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times  part  owners  of  the  mill.  N.  Pitkin  kept  the  Geneva  Hotel, 
changing  its  name  to  Commercial  Hotel. 

In  September,  1859,  Miss  Anna  W.  Moody,  a graduate  of 
the  celebrated  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminar}^,  who  had  come  here  the 
previous  year,  and  finding  the  ground  occupied  had  accepted  a 
situation  in  the  Genoa  Academy,  commenced  a select  school  in 
the  room  previously  occupied  by  Mr.  Cook  and  Miss  Gardner. 
Here  she  continued  until  March,  1863,  her  fame  as  a thorough 
teacher  becoming  widely  spread,  and  bringing  to  her  more  schol- 
ars than  she  could  accommodate.  Her  seats  for  fifty -one  schol- 
ars were  always  full.  After  leaving  here,  Miss  Moody  taught 
for  a year  and  a half  in  the  preparatory  department  of  the  State 
University  at  Madison,  and  then  returned  to  become  again  iden- 
tified with  the  educational  interests  of  our  village,  as  will  appear 
hereafter. 

The  gold  fever,  caused  by  the  discovery  of  that  metal  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pike’s  Peak,  raged  so  violently  here  in  April  as  to 
carry  off  some  fifty  Genevans,  but  a part  of  them,  warned  by 
returning  explorers,  whom  they  met  on  their  journey,  came  back 
in  May,  rich  only  in  experience.  A heavy  frost  occurred  as  late 
as  June  3d,  but  did  no  serious  damage. 

In  the  fall  of  this  year  the  military  spirit,  which  had  lain 
dormant  among  our  citizens  since  a famous  review  of  militia 
under  the  renowned  Col.  Elderkin,  in  preparation  for  an  Indian 
war,  (a  notice  of  which  may  be  found  in  Judge  Baker's  address 
to  the  Old  Settler’s  Society),  broke  out  afresh,  and  the  Geneva 
Independents,  a uniformed  company  armed  with  Springfield 
muskets,  was  organized  here  under  the  command  of  Capt.  D.  C. 
Roundy.  A.  J.  Weatherwax  and  Geo.  H.  Brown  were  its  Lieu- 
tenants. 

None  of  our  titular  generals  or  captains  had  any  hand  in 
organizing  the  company,  or  any  opportunity  to  flash  their  bright 
swords  or  display  their  untarnished  epaulets  at  its  front.  It  was 
composed  in  great  part  of  men  willing  to  fight  for  their  country, 
as  we  shall  see  hereafter, — not  mere  holiday  soldiers.  Its  cap- 
tain was  a skillful  physician,  who  had  established  himself  here 
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three  or  four  years  previously.  His  name  will  more  than  once 
appear  in  these  sketches.  He,  many  years  since  removed  to 
Davenport,  Iowa,  but  is  now  a resident  of  Chicago.  A severe 
storm  on  November  18,  brought  one  foot  of  snow,  which  drifted 
badly,  and  the  mercury  dropped  to  twelve  below  zero. 

In  1860,  Dr.  Palmer  and  Mr.  Abell  were  re-elected  to  the 
same  offices,  the  latter  also  to  that  of  J ustice  of  the  Peace 
and  Village  Clerk,  and  D.  C.  Rondy  was  School  Super- 
intendent. All  three  were  continued  in  the  same  offices  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  Mr.  Abell  was  never  ousted  until  his  death  in 
1866.  Clarkson  Miller  was  our  Assemblyman,  S.  O.  Raymond 
was  President  of  the  village  for  this  and  the  succeeding  year. 
The  only  business  of  importance  appearing  upon  the  village  rec- 
ords for  1860  was  the  appropriation  of  $100  to  the  Center  Street 
bridge.  During  the  year  A.  Walker  built  a wagon  shop  on 
Broad  Street  adjoining  the  livery  barn.  This  shop  was  Occupied 
at  different  times  by  B.  A.  Walker,  Webber  Bros.,  Fred  P. 
Wallis,  Nichols  and  La  Salle,  and  other  parties.  It  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  January,  1889.  Philo  B.  Beard  kept  the  Commercial 
Hotel  this  year. 

About  the  first  of  February,  1860,  another  newspaper,  the 
Geneva  Lake  Mirror , sprang  into  existence,  J.  T.  Wentworth 
being  its  editor  and  G.  S.  Utter,  its  publisher.  This  continued 
its  regular  weekly  appearance  until  after  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  in  1861  and  was  then  discontinued.  The  publisher  changed 
his  composing  stick  for  a shooting  iron  and  joined  the  Fortieth 
Wisconsin  infantry. 

In  March,  1860,  a fine  lecture  was  delivered  here  to  a large 
and  interested  audience  by  Joshua  R.  Giddings  on  “John  Quincy 
Adams,  the  Christian  and  Heroic  Statesman.”  In  May  and 
June,  Dr.  J.  McNish  delivered  some  historical  and  theological 
lectures,  the  first  one  being  upon  the  Celtic  races. 

In  1861  Schuyler  W.  Benson,  of  Bloomfield,  represented 
this  district  in  the  Assembly. 

Upon  the  accession  of  President  Lincoln  our  postoffice  was 
transferred  to  Lewis  Curtis,  who  held  it  for  ten  years.  During 
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this  season  the  village  authorities  built  a side  walk  from  near 
the  Presbyterian  church  to  the  cemetery,  and  purchased  a flag  to 
be  displayed  upon  the  liberty  pole  in  the  public  park.  The  vil- 
lage school  was  in  charge  of  H.  W.  Allen,  who  was  succeeded 
by  H.  B.  Coe;  Assistants,  Misses  Flagg,  Gates  and  Bartholo- 
mew, and  Mrs.  L.  Sibley.  The  school  in  the  woods  was  taught 
by  W.  Beckwith.  The  whole  number  of  soholars  was  248; 
amount  paid  for  teachers  wages  $724. 

On  the  17th  or  18th  day  of  April,  1861,  being  the  day  after 
news  was  received  of  the  tiring  upon  Fort  Sumpter  by  the  rebels, 
from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  Geneva  Independents,  with  all 
their  principal  officers  volunteered  for  three  months,  under  the 
first  call  of  the  President.  In  three  days  sixty  had  enlisted,  and 
the  number  was  filled  up  to  one  hundred  in  less  than  a week. 
The  greater  share  of  this  number,  three  fourths  of  whom  were 
from  Geneva  and  Linn,  enlisted  for  three  years,  under  the  sec- 
ond call  which  came  before  they  were  fully  organized,  and  they 
drilled  here  until  the  middle  of  June,  and  then  went  into  camp  at 
Racine.  There  they  remained  until  the  14th  of  July,  when  they 
started  for  Baltimore  with  their  regiment,  the  Fourth  Wisconsin 
Infantry,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Halbert  E.  Paine,  of 
Racine.  After  some  service  in  the  vicinities  of  Baltimore  and 
Washington,  and  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Virginia,  they  were 
sent  to  the  Gulf,  under  Gen.  Butler,  and  participated  in  the  tak- 
ing of  New  Orleans,  and  in  subsequent  operations  against  Port 
Hudson  and  other  places  on  the  river.  While  there  the  regiment 
was  mounted  and  became  the  Fourth  Cavalry.  Many  of  our 
brave  boys  died  from  wounds  received  in  their  many  battles, 
others  perished  by  disease,  and  but  few  comparatively  of  those 
who  went  at  first,  or  of  subsequent  recruits,  returned  to  their 
homes  among  us. 

In  1862,  Osborn  Hand  was  elected  Chairman  of  Supervisors. 
H.  W.  Boyce  was  our  representative  in  the  Legislature.  Moses 
Seymour  was  President  of  the  village.  The  village  school  was 
in  charge  of  H.  B.  Coe,  until  September,  and  then  was  trans- 
ferred to  O.  T.  Bright,  with  some  changes  in  the  corps  of  assist- 
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ants.  The  number  of  scholars  had  now  increased  to  308,  and 
teachers  wages  had  advanced  to  $1140.  About  this  time  Mr. 
Colton  sold  the  Lake  House  to  P.  VanSlyck.  A sidewalk  was 
this  year  built  at  public  expense  on  the  north  side  of  Main  Street 
to  the  President’s  residence.  As  no  salary  pertained  to  the  office, 
this  was  a favored  mode  of  recognizing  the  dignity  and  import- 
ant services  of  that  officer. 

The  citizens  of  our  town  took  early  action  upon  the  subject 
of  aiding  the  families  of  volunteers,  $1000  being  raised  upon 
notes  of  individuals,  who  trusted  in  the  patriotism  of  their  towns- 
men to  reimburse  them.  On  the  23d  of  August  a special  town 
meeting  was  held,  and  the  sum  of  $3000  was  voted  to  be  raised 
by  tax  for  the  benefit  of  such  families,  and  to  pay  such  notes. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  summer  another  company  of  volunteers 
was  raised  in  this  and  the  three  adjoining  towns,  which  became 
Company  C of  the  Twenty -second  Wisconsin  Infantry.  Of  this 
Company,  Chas.  W.  Smith,  was  Captain;  Darwin  R.  May,  First 
Lieutenant,  and  C.  E.  Buell,  Orderly  Sergeant;  all  of  whom 
received  promotion  in  the  service.  Their  regiment  was  in  camp 
at  Racine  from  August  25th  to  September  16th,  when  they  were 
ordered  to  Kentucky.  At  an  engagement  in  the  following  Feb- 
ruary, near  Thompson’s  Station,  many  of  them  were  captured, 
and  confined  in  Libby  prison  until  May.  These  afterwards 
rejoined  their  regiment  and  participated  in  Sherman’s  famous 
campaign  and  march  to  the  sea. 

In  1863,  S.  H.  Stafford  was  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  and  Joel  Barber,  President  of  the  village.  O.  T. 
Bright  continued  in  charge1  of  the  village  school,  having  for  assist- 
ants, Misses  Rogers,  Curtis  and  Gardner.  Teachers  wages  this 
year  advanced  to  $1198.  Mr.  Bright  proved  himself  an  excel- 
lent teacher  both  here  and  elsewhere  in  this  county,  and  is  now  in 
Chicago  where  he  holds  a position  as  superindendant  of  schools. 
In  September,  W.W.  Byington  bought  the  hardware  stock  of  J.  & 
J.  Haskins,  and  continued  in  trade  seven  years,  then  selling  out  to 
B.  Daniels,  who  was  succeeded  by  Smith  & Briggs,  and  they  by 
Briggs  & Ingham. 
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Some  of  our  citizens  believing  that  lake  trout  and  white  fish 
-could  be  made  to  flourish  in  our  lake,  employed  Benjamin  Fish 
to  procure  and  put  some  in.  He  accordingly  brought  from  Lake 
Michigan,  at  considerable  trouble  and  expense  to  himself,  and 
put  into  the  lake,  twelve  lake  trout  and  three  white  fish. 
Although  it  does  not  yet  appear  whether  the  experiment  is  a 
success,  a few  of  the  progeny  of  these  fish  have  been  caught, 
showing  that  it  is  not  an  entire  failure. 

At  a special  town  meeting  held  on  the  12th  of  January, 
1864,  a bounty  of  $200  was  voted  to  each  person  who  might  vol- 
unteer to  fill  our  quota,  under  the  then  pending  call  of  the  Pres- 
ident. 

In  1864,  S.  O.  Raymond  was  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Sup- 
ervisors, and  Jonathan  H.  Ford,  President  of  the  village.  I).  C. 
Roundy  represented  us  in  the  Assembly.  In  April  of  this  year 
C.  M.  Baker  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  enrollment  for  this 
congressional  district,  and  served  in  that  office  until  after  the 
close  of  the  war,  being  about  one  year.  On  the  13th  of  August, 
1864,  a special  town  meeting  was  held,  and  a tax  voted  of  $10,- 
000,  or  sufficient  to  pay  a bounty  of  $200,  to  each  volunteer 
needed  to  fill  our  quota  on  the  President’s  call  for  500,000  more. 

Capt.  John  A.  Smith,  of  the  Forty -ninth  Regiment,  Wis- 
consin Infantry,  opened  a law  office  here  in  1864.  For  some 
years  he  was  connected  with  J.  T.  Wentworth,  as  a partner. 
Mr.  Smith  was  born  at  Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y.,  in  1842,  and  came 
to  Geneva  in  1855.  He  graduated  at  Milton  College  in  1861, 
and  then  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  Enlisting  as  a private,  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  Cap- 
tain. For  two  terms  he  represented  this  district  in  the  legisla- 
ture. He  died  here  September  8,  1881. 

S.  H.  Stafford  this  year  bought  the  Lake  House,  and  with 
his  brother-in-law,  J.  S.  Griffin,  occupied  and  kept  it  for  several 
years.  O.  R.  Smith  was  principal  of  the  village  school,  Miss  L. 
E.  Foote  taking  the  place  of  one  of  the  assistants  of  the  previous 
year.  Amount  paid  for  teachers  wages  $1815. 
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CHAPTER  XY. 

Miss  Anna  W.  Moody,  having,  upon  the  earnest  solicitation 
of  many  of  our  people,  consented  to  return  here  provided  a 
proper  building  should  be  furnished  for  her  school,  our  citizens 
organized  a corporation  called  the  Geneva  Seminary,  under  the 
general  law  of  the  state  on  that  subject,  issued  stock  and  secured 
funds  sufficient  to  put  up  a tasteful  and  commodious  building,, 
known  as  the  Lake  Geneva  Seminary,  which  was  erected  this 
year  at  a cost  of  about  $7000.  They  also  procured  from  the  vil- 
lage authorities  a lease  of  the  public  square  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river  for  ninety- nine  years,  for  the  use  of  the  Seminary,  the 
surviving  proprietors  of  the  village  consenting,  and  the  village 
retaining  certain  specified  rights  in  the  premises.  Prominent  in 
this  movement  were  J.  C.  Walter,  C.  L.  Oatman,  George  Allen, 
J.  H.  Ford,  W.  W.  Byington,  D.  Locke,  T.  W.  Hill,  J.  W. 
Boyd,  E.  Kinney,  and  other  friends  of  education  here.  Miss 
Moody  commenced  her  school  in  this  building  in  December, 
1864,  and  continued  it  for  three  years,  assisted  during  part  of 
the  time  by  Miss  Mary  Allen,  now  Mrs.  H.  H.  Curtis,  and  Miss 
Lilly.  The  school  flourished  finely,  and  added  to  the  already  well 
earned  reputation  of  the  principal,  but  its  cares  and  responsibil- 
ities proved  too  much  for  her  health,  and  she  was  obliged  to  give 
it  up  and  take  a three  years’  rest.  Having  regained  her  health, 
Miss  Moody  occupied  a position  in  the  Normal  School  at  White- 
water  for  one  year,  and  afterward  filled  the  highest  place  ac- 
corded to  lady  teachers  in  the  Normal  School  at  Oshkosh, 
Misses  Allen  and  Lilly  continued  the  Seminary  in  operation  one 
year  after  the  resignation  of  Miss  Moody. 

On  the  9th  of  January,  1865,  a special  town  meeting  was 
held,  and  an  additional  tax  voted  for  soldiers  bounties,  and  for 
aid  to  the  families  of  those  in  the  field,  but  there  being  some 
illegality  about  the  proceedings  another  meeting  was  held  on  the 
13th  of  February,  and  the  sum  of  $6600,  voted  to  be  raised  for 
bounties,  and  $500  for  aid  to  soldiers’  families.  Thus  Geneva 
proved  her  patriotism  by  furnishing  men  and  money  without 
stint  to  keep  full  the  ranks  of  the  army  of  freedom,  and  to  cher- 
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ish  the  families  of  their  brave  boys  at  home.  We  have  partic- 
ularly mentioned  but  two  companies  which  were  enlisted  from 
this  town  and  vicinity,  but  we  had  no.ble  representatives  in  other 
companies  and  organizations  in  all  branches  of  the  service,  many 
of  whom  gave  their  lives,  and  gave  them  cheerfully  for  their 
•country. 

In  1865,  C.  L.  Oatman  was  Chairman  of  Supervisors  of  the 
town,  and  E.  Quigley  President  of  the  village.  B.  F.  Groesbeck 
of  Linn  was  representative  from  this  Assembly  district.  O.  R. 
Smith  continued  in  charge  of  the  village  school,  with  several  of 
the  same  assistants.  Teachers  wages  advanced  to  $2234.  Dur- 
ing this  season  C.  M.  Baker  visited  the  east  with  his  wife,  and 
while  there  became  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  and 
did  not  return  here  permanently  until  1869. 

Among  those  who  established  themselves  in  business  here 
during  this  year  were  E.  L.  Gilbert,  W.  H.  Hammersley,  Dr.  A. 
F.  Turner,  W.  Beckwith  and  C.  E.  Buhre.  Mr.  Gilbert  had  been 
employed  in  our  mills  about  four  years  prior  to  this  date,  but  in 
1865  he  became  half  owner  of  the  Allen,  or  red  mill.  The  following 
spring  he  sold  that  interest  to  the  Geneva  Manufacturing  Co., 
and  bought  a half  interest  in  the  Warren  or  white  mill,  S.  O. 
Raymond  being  the  proprietor  of  the  other  half.  In  January, 
1870  the  latter  sold  out  to  Joel  Barber,  and  the  firm  of  Gilbert  & 
Barber  was  formed.  After  their  accession  to  the  proprietorship 
they  made  extensive  additions  and  repairs,  and  it  became  prob- 
ably the  best  mill  in  the  county.  Mr.  Beckwith  settled  on  a farm 
near  Williams  Bay  in  1849,  but  opened  an  office  here  as  a land 
surveyor  this  season,  and  has  for  several  terms  held  the  position 
of  County  Surveyor.  Dr.  Turner  was  the  first  dentist  who  made 
a permanent  home  among  us.  Mr.  Buhre  worked  at  the  jewel- 
er’s trade  some  before  the  war,  and  exercised  his  skill  upon  the 
watches  of  his  comrades  in  the  army  as  opportunity  offered,  and 
on  his  return  from  the  field  opened  a small  shop  here.  In  1867 
he  formed  a partnership  with  M.  A.  Pendleton,  and  in  1868  they 
purchased  the  building  on  the  c orner  of  lot  1 block  30,  which 
had  passed  through  many  hands  since  last  noticed  in  these 
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sketches.  In  1870  he  bought  out  his  partner  and  much  enlarged 
his  business,  removing  it  to  Walker’s  block,  and  subsequently  to 
Metropolitan  block,  where'  he  kept  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
tasteful  establishments  to  be  found  anywhere  until  1883,  when 
he  sold  out  to  C.  E.  Abbott. 

In  1865  Mr.  Quigley  removed  his  cider  mill  to  the  west  part 
of  the  village,  and  fitted  it  for  an  extensive  manufactory  of  cider 
and  vinegar,  making  a collar  and  arched  vault  for  the  storage  of 
vinegar,  eighty-six  feet  in  length.  This  establishment  accident- 
ally took  fire  and  was  destroyed  in  April,  1872. 

Another  temperance  organization,  the  Temple  of  Honor, 
was  founded  here  in  November,  1865,  but  was  short  lived. 

Union  chapter  No.  28  R.  A.  M.  was  organized  here  in  Sep- 
tember, 1865.  J.  T.  Wentworth  being  its  first  H.  P. 

In  1865  occurred  a contest  between  the  village  trustees  and 

R.  W.  Warren  in  respect  to  the  proper  boundaries  and  location 
of  the  street  or  highway  extending  from  the  bridge  on  Center 
Street  southward,  and  it  was  fixed  by  judicial  determination, 
upon  proof  of  long  continued  use,  on  the  line  where  it  is  now 
fenced  and  occupied. 

In  1866  C.  L.  Oatman  was  re-elected  Chairman  of  Supervis- 
ors. The  death  of  J.  T.  Abell  this  year  left  a vacancy  in  the 
office  of  Town  Clerk,  and  J.  A.  Smith,  was  appointed  to  fill  it. 

S.  O.  Raymond  represented  us  in  the  Assembly.  E.  L.  Gilbert 
was  President  of  the  village. 

An  attempt  was  made  this  year  to  secure  the  establishment 
of  one  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  here,  and  for  that  purpose 
the  grounds  and  building  of  the  Geneva  Seminary  Association 
were  freely  offered  to  the  State,  but  Whitewater  made  a larger 
bid  and  secured  the  institution. 

Two  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  this  year  to  vote  a tax 
to  pay  bounties  to  veteran  volunteers.  The  village  school  district, 
having  suffered  the  inconveniences  of  the  old  school  house  and 
its  auxiliaries  long  enough,  concluded  this  year  to  build  a new 
and  suitable  building,  and  for  the  purpose  of  commencing  it, 
voted  to  raise  $5000,  one-half  by  tax  and  one-half  by  bonds.  Mr. 
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E.  P.  Brooks  had  charge  of  the  school,  with  Misses  Curtis, 
Johnson,  Barr  and  Buhre  for  assistants. 

J.  M.  Hicks  came  here  in  1866,  and  succeeded  Geonre 
Smith,  who  had  a short  time  previously  bought  out  the  harness 
shop  of  A.  Streeter.  C.  W.  Barbour  also  came  this  year,  and 
traded  in  partnership  with  G.  W.  Ferris  for  two  years,  and  was 
afterwards  in  business  alone. 

In  the  spring  of  1866,  Dr.  B.  O.  Reynolds,  a physician  and 
surgeon  well  and  favorably  known  throughout  the  county,  hav- 
ing practiced  for  many  years  in  neighboring  towns,  and  Mrs. 
Mary  J.  Reynolds  his  wife,  who  is  also  a physician,  settled  here 
thus  adding  a strong  reinforcement  to  our  medical  staff.  Dr. 
Reynolds  has  also  had  army  experience  as  Surgeon  of  the  Third 
Wisconsin  Cavalry. 

The  Geneva  Manufacturing  Company,  and  the  Geneva 
Woolen  Company,  consisting  of  nearly  the  same  persons,  were 
incorporated  as  separate  companies  in  1866,  but  were  soon  con- 
solidated under  one  management.  As  before  stated,  they  pur- 
chased the  red  mill,  and  having  fitted  it  up  with  new  and  im- 
proved machinery  .for  a woolen  factory  they  operated  it  for 
about  two  years,  making  fine  qualities  of  cloth;  but  for  some 
reason  they  did  not  succeed  in  making  a corresponding  profit. 
They  also  engaged  in  some  other  manufacturing  enterprises. 
During  this  season  the  Lake  House  was  enlarged  by  Mr.  Staf- 
ford, a third  story  and  a veranda  added,  and  other  improve- 
ments made.  It  has  since  been  kept  by  P.  VanSlyck,  Stafford 
& Griffin,  E.  Woodman,  W.  G.  Barrett,  George  W.  Ransford 
and  O.  L.  & W.  Blakesley.  J.  Christian  kept  the  other  hotel. 

In  1867  Charles  Dunlap  was  Chairman  of  Supervisors,  J.  C. 
Walter  President  of  the  village,  and  J.  A.  Smith  both  Town  and 
Village  Clerk.  F.  A.  Buckbee  represented  us  in  the  Assembly, 
and  was  again  elected  to  the  same  position  in  187L  Through 
him  our  village  secured  extensive  amendments  to  its  charter  in 
March,  1867.  During  this  season  Wm.  H.  Seymour  came  and 
opened  a meat  market  on  the  south  side  of  Main  Street.  The 
building  was  erected  many  years  since,  by  Chas.  Gill,  and  occu- 
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pied  by  him  for  awhile  alone,  and  afterwards  in  company  with 
Solon  Read,  as  a harness  shop.  Dr.  I.  H.  Lewis,  our  first 
homoepathic  physician,  came  here  in  September,  1867  and 
remained  several  years. 

In  October,  1867,  the  holders  of  the  bonds  issued  by  the 
town  in  aid  of  the  Wisconsin  Central  railroad,  submitted  to  our 
electors  a proposition  to  accept  half  the  face  of  the  bonds  in  full 
satisfaction.  Our  people  knowing  they  had  received  no  value 
for  them,  and  believing  that  they  were  neither  morally  nor 
legally  bound  to  pay  them,  almost  unanimously  rejected  the 
proposition.  The  decision  proved  unfortunate,  as  the  bonds 
subsequently  fell  into  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  parties,  who 
have  succeeded  in  overcoming  all  our  defenses  and  recovered 
their  “pound  of  flesh.”  Previous  to  this  time  several  ordinances 
had  been  enacted,  partially  restraining  the  running  at  large  of 
cattle,  but  a more  sweeping  one  was  now  enacted  and  put  in 
force. 

The  village  graded  school  was  during  this  and  the  succeed- 
ing year  in  charge  of  W.  D.  Parker,  with  a corps  of  assistants 
most  of  whom  had  previously  occupied  the  same  positions.  At 
the  annual  school  district  meeting,  a vote  was  passed  to  raise 
$5000,  one-half  by  tax  and  one-half  by  loan,  to  be  paid  on  the 
school  house  contract.  In  December,  1867,  the  new  school 
house  having  been  completed,  was  accepted  by  the  district  and 
immediately  occupied.  Its  cost,  including  furniture,  was  nearly 
$18,000.  The  debt  incurred  in  its  construction  was  wiped  out  in 
1873. 

In  1868  Charles  Dunlap  was  again  Chairman  of  Supervisors, 
Joel  Barber  was  President  of  the  village,  and  J.  A.  Smith  Town 
and  Village  Clerk.  Mr.  Smith  also  represented  this  district  in 
the  Assembly  for  this  and  the  following  year. 

During  the  summer  the  public  square  near  the  school  house 
was  fenced  and  planted  with  trees.  Many  improvements  were 
also  made  in  our  side  walks.  A mill  for  the  preparation  of  flax 
was  operated  during  this  year  by  Mr.  M.  Raymond,  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  building  below  the  red  mill. 
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The  village  fathers  seem  to  have  met  with  no  trouble  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  except  from  a want  of  appreciation  of 
the  musical  talents  of  a long  eared  animal,  whose  free  and  fre- 
quent concerts  so  annoyed  them  that  they  banished  him  from 
the  corporation. 

In  1869,  C.  E.  Buell  was  Town  Clerk,  T.  C.  Smith  Presi- 
dent of  the  village  and  E.  D.  Richardson  Village  Clerk.  A suit 
having  been  commenced  by  J.  C.  Walter  against  Charles  Wales, 
Assessor  and  Chas.  Dunlap,  Supervisor,  for  an  alleged  illegal 
assessment  of  personal  property,  and  a sale  of  horses  and  car- 
riage for  the  tax,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  voted  to  sustain 
those  officers,  and  the  electors  in  1870  voted  to  pay  the  judgment 
obtained  against  them.  W.  G.  Barrett  kept  the  Lake  House. 

During  this  season  a fence  placed  by  R.  W.  Warren  around 
a portion  of  the  land  between  the  present  Whiting  House  and 
the  race,  was  torn  down  by  Street  Commissioner  W.  H.  Allen, 
by  order  of  the  trustees,  who  claimed  the  existence  of  a street 
north  of  the  race  connecting  Broad  and  Center  Streets.  Mr. 
Warren  denying  the  existence  of  such  street,  brought  suit,  but 
was  in  that  respect  defeated,  the  jury  determining  that  a high- 
way had  been  acquired  by  twenty  or  more  years  use. 

C.  M.  Baker  returned  to  Geneva  in  the  spring  of  I860  and 
associated  with  him  in  business  S.  B.  Van  Buskirk.  Charles 
Palmetier  and  G.  W.  Van  Slyck  commenced  the  dry  goods  busi- 
ness here  in  April,  1869.  They  afterwards  separated ; the  former 
continuing  in  trade  until  1871,  when  he  sold  out  and  engaged  in 
the  lumber  business;  the  latter  continuing  in  the  same  business 
for  several  years.  P.  H.  Moore  this  year  commenced  business 
with  his  father,  but  after  1872  carried  on  business  alone  until  he 
sold  out  to  O.  C.  Colby. 

A new  division  of  Sons  of  Temperance  was  organized  here 
in  April,  1869,  but  was  short  lived.  The  public  school  was  con- 
tinued in  charge  of  W.  D.  Parker  until  December  16th,  when  at 
his  own  request  he  was  released,  and  the  services  of  W.  II. 
Wynn  soon  after  secured.  The  youthful  population  in  the  west- 
ern portion  of  the  district  having  largely  increased  since  their 
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school  house  was  built,  a considerable  addition  to  the  building 
was  made  this  year. 

In  January,  1869,  the  Trustees  of  Geneva  Seminary  having 
an  opportunity  to  dispose  of  their  building  and  rights  in  the 
public  grounds  on  which  it  is  situated  to  Mrs.  Julia  A.  Warner, 
an  experienced  and  successful  teacher,  long  engaged  in  that  bus- 
iness at  the  east  and  elsewhere,  to  be  used  for  a Ladies  Sem- 
inary, and  believing  that  the  best  interests  of  the  school  and  of 
the  village  would  be  subserved  by  so  doing,  concluded  an 
arrangement  with  her  for  that  purpose,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  village  authorities,  and  she  with  a corps  of  accomplished 
assistants,  entered  upon  the  work  in  the  spring.  There  being  no 
boarding  house  connected  with  the  establishment,  the  Geneva 
Hotel  was  rented  and  occupied  for  that  use  for  two  years.  An- 
other educational  institution  also  dates  from  this  year,  Rev.  C. 
A.  Williams’  family  boarding  school  for  boys.  This  was  intended 
for  the  reception  into  the  family  of  the  teachers,  of  ten  to  twelve 
boys,  where  they  received  parental  care,  and  thorough  instruc- 
tion in  such  branches  of  knowledge  as  their  parents  chose  to 
have  them  pursue.  Located  immediately  upon  the  shore  of  our 
lake,  it  secured  to  its  pupils  plenty  of  pure  air,  and  abundant 
opportunities  for  bathing,  and  for  pleasant  and  healthful  exer- 
cise. During  the  existence  of  this  school  it  found  no  difficulty 
in  securing  all  the  pupils  it  could  accommodate,  with  more 
offered.  In  the  summer  of  1873  Mr.  Williams  enlarged  and 
beautified  his  house,  and  provided  a neat  school  building,  thus 
adding  greatly  to  its  facilities.  The  failing  health  of  Mr.  Will- 
iams compelled  him  to  suspend  his  school  in  1875,  and  he  was 
never  able  to  resume  it,  though  he  lived  until  1887.  The 
remaining  years  of  his  lovely  and  useful  life  were  spent  in  a 
quiet  home,  or  in  travels  and  residence  in  more  sunny  climes,  in 
search  for  health,  his  eyes  and  his  mind  ever  open  for  the  recep- 
tion of  beauty  and  truth.  lie  was  an  excellent  man,  a devoted 
and  exemplary  Christian,  fruitful  in  good  works. 

In  May,  1869,  C.  M.  Baker  was  granted  leave  to  enlarge  his 
park  on  the  lake  shore  fronting  his  residence. 
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In  1870  C.  L.  Oatman  was  Chairman  of  Supervisors,  C.  E. 
Buell  Town  Clerk,  E.  D.  Richardson,  President  of  the  village  and 
S.  B.  VanBuskirk,  Village  Clerk.  The  Board  of  Trustees  was 
strongly  opposed  to  the  sale  of  intoxicants,  and  passed  a prohib- 
itory ordinance. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  a great  effort  was  made  by  the 
Wisconsin  Northern  Railroad  Company,  which  had  been  char- 
tered and  organized  to  build  a road  on  the  line  originally  selected 
and  graded  by  the  Wisconsin  Central  Railroad  Company,  to 
induce  all  the  towns  on  the  road  to  subscribe  for  stock,  and  issue 
bonds  therefor,  to  be  delivered  only  upon  the  completion  of  the 
road  to  a given  point.  On  the  21st  of  May  1870,  a special  town 
meeting  was  held,  and  a vote  taken  upon  the  proposition  to  take 
stock  and  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $31,000,  a small  major- 
ity being  in  favor  of  the  proposition;  but  in  the  following 
December,  our  people  having  become  pretty  well  satisfied  that 
the  managers  of  the  company  would  never  build  the  road, 
another  town  meeting  was  held  and  the  former  vote  rescinded, 
and  no  bonds  were  ever  issued  under  it. 

At  a special  town  meeting  held  November  23,  a proposition 
obtained  from  the  attorneys  of  R.  Sage,  for  an  extension  of  time 
for  the  payment  of  the  judgment  in  his  favor  on  the  Central 
railroad  bonds  through  a period  of  four  years,  was  submitted  to 
the  people  and  accepted  by  them. 

At  the  session  of  the  legislature  in  1870  our  people  made  a 
strong  attempt  to  secure  a railroad  charter,  which  would  enable 
them  to  connect  themselves  with  Chicago  at  least,  but  the  oppo- 
sition and  the  fair  promises  of  the  friends  of  the  Wisconsin 
Northern  Railroad  Company  defeated  them. 

During  this  and  the  two  following  years  J.  E.  Burton  had 
charge  of  the  village  school  with  able  assistants.  The  amount 
paid  for  teachers  wages  in  each  of  these  years  was  nearly  $3000. 
In  March  an  order  wras  made  laying  out  a new  street  westward 
through  a part  of  section  26. 

In  the  fall  of  1870  E.  D.  Phillips  built  the  brick  store  now 
owned  and  occupied  by  J.  Leichty,  and  carried  on  business  there 
until  the  spring  of  1872. 
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CEIAPTER  XVI. 

In  1871,  J.  Simmons  having  returned  from  a ten  years  resi- 
dence at  Elkhorn,  was  Chairman  of  Supervisors,  and  C.  E.  Buell 
Town  Clerk;  E.  D.  Richardson  was  President  of  the  village,  and 
C.  L.  Oatman  and  H.  H.  Curtis  Village  Clerks.  Amazi  Mer- 
riam  of  Linn  represented  us  in  the  Assembly.  During  this  year 
an  unusual  number  of  bridges  were  built,  involving  a large 
expenditure.  Among  them  were  the  bridge  on  the  town  line 
near  Elkhorn,  one  near  L.  Jackson’s  in  the  north  part  of  the 
town,  and  the  bridge  near  the  foot  of  Broad  Street  and  two  on 
Main  Street  in  the  village.  At  the  session  of  the  Legislature 
this  year,  a special  charter  was  secured  for  Lake  Geneva  Sem- 
inary. Our  people  were  also  more  fortunate  in  respect  to  rail- 
road legislation,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a charter  which  they 
could  themselves  control,  authorizing  them  to  construct  a road 
from  the  state  line,  at  the  village  of  Bloomfield,  (now  Genoa 
Junction),  to  Columbus,  and  onward  to  some  point  on  the  Fox 
or  Wisconsin  river,  at  or  between  Sauk  City  and  Berlin.  The 
company  was  named  the  State  Line  & Union  Railroad  Company. 
Among  the  prime  movers  in  this  enterprise  here  were  E.  D. 
Richardson,  T.  C.  Smith,  J.  Haskins,  L.  Curtis,  W.  D.  Chapin, 
J.  W.  Boyd,  T.  W.  Hill,  Robt.  H.  Baker  and  C.  M.  Baker. 
The  latter,  who  was  the  first  president  of  the  company,  had  been 
very  active  and  efficient  in  securing  this  charter,  and  he  was  also 
very  influential  in  procuring  and  closing  the  contract  with  the 
Chicago  & North  Western  Railway  Company  under  which 
the  road  to  this  place  was  built.  The  contract  with  that  com- 
pany was  closed  on  the  6th  day  of  June,  and  the  road  was  fin- 
ished so  that  the  first  train  arrived  in  our  village  on  the  26th  day 
of  July  1871.  From  that  time  until  his  death  Judge  Baker  was 
actively  employed  in  the  service  of  the  railroad.  Soon  after  the 
cars  reached  here,  the  railroad  company  commenced  prepara- 
tions for  the  erection  of  a depot  building,  and  our  citizens  being 
desirous  of  seeing  one  which  should  be  a credit  to  our  village, 
contributed  about  $1000  to  induce  the  company  to  give  us  a 
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better  building  than  is  usual  in  such  places.  This  was  replaced 
by  a much  finer  one  in  1891. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  an  election  was  held  to  obtain  an 
expression  of  the  wishes  of  the  Republican  electors  who  received 
their  mail  at  the  Geneva  post  office,  as  to  the  person  to  be 
appointed  postmaster,  and  C.  E.  Buell  having  received  a major- 
ity of  the  votes  cast,  was  recommended  by  our  Congressman, 
and  received  the  appointment.  And  here  it  may  be  proper  to 
remark  that  this  mode  of  consulting  the  people  interested,  as  to 
the  appointment  of  postmasters,  the  government  still  retaining 
the  right  to  reject  incompetent  or  unworthy  candidates,  com- 
mends itself  to  the  good  sense  of  all  who  have  faith  in  the  abil- 
ity of  the  people  to  govern  themselves  and  care  for  their  own 
interests;  and  it  would  be  more  fair,  and  perhaps  result  in  as 
worthy  a selection,  to  throw  the  polls  open  to  all  electors  inter- 
ested, without  reference  to  party  predilections  or  regard  to  the 
maxim  “to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils.” 

During  this  season  S.  C.  Burdick,  who  had  worked  at  his 
trade  here  many  years  ago,  returned  and  established  himself  in 
the  furniture  business.  His  brother,  P.  P.  Burdick,  also  a 
former  resident,  subsequently  joined  him.  During  this  season 
Willow  Street  was  extended  south  to  the  town  line,  and  from  that 
point  on  an  angle  westwardly  until  it  intersected  the  road  to 
Linn;  and  the  old  street  or  highway  between  that  point  of  inter- 
section and  the  south  line  of  Campbell  Street,  which  ran  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  distance  near  the  bank  of  the  lake,  was  dis- 
continued. In  the  year  1869  Mr.  Baker  and  his  daughter  Mrs. 
Browne,  owning  a quantity  of  land  lying  between  Campbell 
Street  and  the  town  line,  and  separated  from  the  lake  shore  only 
by  the  road  above  mentioned,  caused  it  to  be  platted  into  nine 
lots,  containing  from  two  to  six  acres  each;  extending  their  lines 
to  the  lake  shore,  and  dedicating  a street  in  extension  of  Willow 
Street,  in  anticipation  of  securing  the  discontinuance  of  the  one 
then  in  use  on  the  shore.  These  lots  found  ready  purchasers  at 
prices  from  $100  to  $150  per  acre.  In  consideration  of  the 
exchange  of  streets  the  purchasers  expended  a large  amount  of 
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money  upon  the  new  street,  turnpiking.  graveling  and  draining 
it,  and  the  dissatisfaction  felt  by  many  of  the  people  on  account 
of  being  deprived  of  their  accustomed  liberty  to  use  the  shore  for 
travel  or  pleasure,  the  value  of  which  was  not  fully  appreciated 
until  lost,  seems  to  have  gradually  died  out. 

In  1870  Gurdon  Montague  sold  out  the  house  where  he  had 
long  resided,  with  about  ninety  acres  of  land  beautifully  located 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  bay,  to  Mr.  Shelton  Sturges  of  Chi- 
cago. During  the  summer  of  1871,  Mr.  Sturges  erected  the 
large  and  elegant  villa  which  graced  the  eminence  just  west  of 
the  old  house.  After  that  time  he  made  many  improvements, 
and  not  the  least  picturesque  among  them  was  the  windmill  and 
its  house  on  the  shore,  by  means  of  which  he  forced  water  to  a 
reservoir  nearly  half  a mile  distant  on  top  of  the  hill.  Mr. 
Sturges  died  in  1887,  and  his  property  has  passed  into  the  pos- 
session of  H.  H.  Porter,  who  has  made  numerous  alterations  and 
improvements. 

In  the  spring  of  1871  T.  II.  Ferguson  bought  out  the  stock 
of  C.  Palmetier,  and  considerably  extended  his  business,  but 
subsequently  removed  to  Minnesota.  During  this  season  T.  J. 
H anna  built  his  brick  store  on  Main  Street  as  before  noticed, 
and  A.  Walker  commenced  his  fine  three  story  brick  block 
adjoining,  finishing  it  in  1872.  These  two  buildings  furnish  three 
elegant  store  rooms,  and  the  latter  supplied  the  long  felt  need  of 
a commodious  hall. 

On  the  5th  of  February,  1872,  Judge  Baker  was  stricken 
with  paralysis,  and  died  after  a few  hours  suffering.  This  sud- 
den and  unlooked  for  calamity  was  a great  shock  to  the  com- 
munity, among  whom  he  had  dwelt  so  long,  and  by  whom  he 
was  so  highly  respected.  As  a man  he  was  foremost  in  the  pro- 
motion of  every  cause  which  tended  to  the  real  advantage  and 
permanent  benefit  of  his  fellow  citizens.  As  a lawyer,  his  tal- 
ents were  of  a high  order,  but  he  was  not  ambitious  to  make 
them  known.  lie  was  from  his  early  youth  a Christian,  and 
was  always  recognized  here  as  a strong  and  earnest  one,  a pillar 
in  the  church,  the  right  hand  man  of  his  pastor,  and  a chosen 
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leader  among  his  brethren,  to  whom  his  death  was  an  almost 
irreparable  loss. 

Charles  Dunlap  was  again  called  to  the  head  of  town  affairs 
in  1872  as  Chairman  of  Supervisors  and  W.  H.  Hammersley 
was  elected  Town  Clerk,  and  both  were  re-elected  in  1873.  Sam- 
uel IT.  Stafford  was  Village  President  in  1872  and  Ileman  H. 
Allen  Village  Clerk.  Amos  Stafford  of  Bloomfield  represented 
us  in  the  Assembly. 

In  1872  Geo.  S.  Utter  returned  to  our  village  and  com- 
menced publishing  the  Geneva  Lake  Herald , J.  E.  Burton  being 
its  chief  editor,  and  Rev.  J.  D.  Pullis  and  Rev.  E.  G.  Miner  assist- 
ants. Success  has  attended  this  enterprise  from  the  first,  and 
that  paper  is  now  one  of  the  permanent  institutions  of  our  city. 
Its  motto  was,  “Devoted  to  Progress  and  All  that  Makes  Human- 
ity better.”  In  June  a power  press  was  procured  for  it. 

On  the  20th  of  April  the  ice  on  the  bay,  which  had  been 
thirty-four  inches  thick,  disappeared  from  view,  but  on  the  21st 
we  had  a heavy  snow  storm.  About  that  time  B.  K.  Cowles 
leased  the  Commercial  Hotel  and  changed  its  name  to  the  St. 
Dennis.  G.  W.  Ransford  kept  the  Lake  House. 

On  the  17th  of  June  a special  town  meeting  was  held  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  the  judgment  and  bonded  indebted- 
ness of  the  town,  and  the  Supervisors  were  authorized  to  issue 
and  negotiate  new  bonds  for  that  purpose,  bearing  interest  at 
seven  per  cent.  The  restriction  as  to  its* interest  was  afterwards 
removed,  and  ten  per  cent,  authorized.  Another  special  town 
meeting  held  November  15,  authorized  the  Supervisors  to  com- 
promise the  interest  coupons  of  1857  and  1858,  which  had  been 
separated  from  the  old  bonds,  for  $1306.66,  and  that  sum  having 
been  paid  the  coupons  were  canceled. 

A proposition  to  bond  the  town  for  $5000,  in  favor  of  the  Chi- 
cago & Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  was  submitted  to 
the  electors  on  the  8th  of  August  and  rejected;  the  people  hav- 
ing determined  to  incur  no  more  indebtedness  of  that  kind  for 
themselves  or  their  posterity  to  pay.  The  last  named  company 
claim  to  have  all  the  rights  of  the  old  Wisconsin  Central  Com- 
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pany  in  the  road  bed  and  lands  appropriated  for  right  of  way, 
and  all  other  property  of  the  company,  (except  perhaps  its  name, 
which  has  been  appropriated  by  a company  at  the  north  part  of 
the  State),  under  a sale  on  foreclosure  of  a mortgage.  After 
some  unsuccessful  negotiations  looking  to  the  sale  of  their  rights 
to  the  Chicago  & Northwestern  railroad,  or  the  purchase 
of  the  road  built  by  that  company  to  this  village,  the  parties- 
interested  organized  a company  under  that  comprehensive  name, 
and  commenced  operations  like  men  in  earnest.  Their  declared 
intention  was  to  construct  a road  from  Chicago  by  a new  and 
direct  line  to  the  terminus  of  our  present  road  at  Genoa  June- 
tion,  and  from  that  point  by  an  almost  direct  northwesterly  course 
to  connect  with  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad  near  Duluth.  It  is 
understood  that  they  procured  a charter  in  Illinois,  surveyed 
their  route,  and  procured  the  right  of  way  over  a considerable 
portion  of  it;  and,  although  they  were  seriously  affected  by  the 
financial  difficulties  which  fell  upon  the  country  in  the  fall  of 
1873,  they  resumed  work  in  the  spring  of  1874,  and  prosecuted 
it  vigorously  on  some  portions  of  their  line  from  Chicago  north- 
ward. The  grant  of  a considerable  quantity  of  valuable  public 
lands  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  made  by  the  legislature 
in  1874,  upon  condition  of  their  constructing  twenty  miles  of 
road  per  year,  and  the  whole  road  within  five  years,  and  accepted 
by  them,  was  hoped  to  be  sufficient  to  secure  the  early  comple- 
tion of  the  entire  line.  If  this  project  had  been  carried  out,  we 
can  hardly  over-estimate  the  benefits  which  would  have  been 
derived  by  our  village  from  thus  shortening  the  route  to  Chi- 
cago by  some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles,  and  placing  us  on  the  most 
direct  line  of  communication  between  that  city  and  the  great 
northwest. 

Among  the  business  men  who  established  themselves  here  in 
1872,  were  H.  L.  Hill,  who  in  January  bought  out  his  partner 
W.  R.  Davis;  Daniels  & Smith  who  succeeded  Byington  & Dan- 
iels, and  were  themselves  succeeded  in  November  by  Smith  & 
Briggs;  Wm.  Overton  commenced  purchasing  stock  and 
produce  in  1871,  and  this  year  built  a small  store  near  the  rail- 
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road  depot  and  stocked  it  with  groceries;  Ira  Williams,  who  sold 
a farm  long  occupied  by  him  in  Bloomfield  and  bought  out  E.  I). 
Phillips;  and  J.  T.  Mathews,  who  sold  his  farm  in  Linn,  and 
bought  out  S.  Chrimes,  and  subsequently  turned  over  the  estab- 
lishment to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Powell. 

During  this  season  the  Village  Board  purchased  two  lots  on 
the  east  side  of  the  village,  which  furnished  a plentiful  supply 
of  coarse  gravel  for  our  streets  for  some  years,  and  were  then 
sold  for  residence  lots.  They  also  erected  a lock-up  for  the  ben- 
efit of  all  disturbers  of  the  peace,  and  its  very  existence  is 
thought  to  have  exerted  a beneficial  influence  upon  that  class  of 
individuals.  The  alley  through  block  2,  was  vacated  by  the 
Village  Board,  and  the  alley  through  block  28  was  extended  to 
the  west  line  of  the  mill  premises.  The  Geneva  Cornet  Band 
was  organized  this  year.  Our  citizens  contributed  liberally  for 
its  outfit,  and  the  members  of  the  band  showed  their  apprecia- 
tion of  this  liberality  by  their  earnest  endeavors  to  perfect  them- 
selves in  the  art  of  music,  which  were  attended  by  a correspond- 
ing success. 

Among  other  incidents  of  the  year  worthy  of  notice  was 
the  sale  by  F.  Marsh  of  twenty  acres  of  land  north  of  West 
Main  Street  to  Buckingham  Sturges  for  $2000;  also  a sale  by  C. 
W.  Smith  of  fourteen  acres  further  north  for  $1200;  and  the 
burning  of  Quigley’s  Vinegar  Works  on  the  25th  of  April. 

On  the  25th  of  May  J.  C.  Walter  took  a number  of  our  cit- 
izens around  the  lake  on  a small  steamer  owned  by  him,  called 
the  “Minnehaha.”  On  the  16th  of  July  a very  large  Sunday- 
school  picnic  came  here  from  Elgin,  and  had  a very  enjoyable 
time  on  the  east  shore. 

Walker’s  block  was  finished  in  the  fall,  and  the  stores  were 
occupied  by  T.  H.  Ferguson  and  C.  E.  Buhre,  and  the  second 
story  received  the  Herald  office.  On  the  20th  of  December  the 
mercury  marked  twenty-two  degrees  below  zero. 

During  this  season  Julian  S.  Rumsey  erected  a spacious  and 
handsome  residence  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  bay;  and  C.  L. 
Wilson  constructed  a fish  pond,  a short  distance  south  of  Broad 
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Street  bridge.  In  the  winter  of  1872  Robert  H.  Baker,  by  way 
of  showing  his  regard  for  his  early  home  and  friends,  procured 
some  five  thousand  young  Salmon  trout  to  be  put  in  our  lake. 

In  1873,  Gurdon  Montague  was  President  of  our  village, 
and  J.  E.  Burton,  Village  Clerk.  J.  R.  Cole  assumed  the  charge 
of  the  vilage  school,  which  numbered  on  its  register  350  schol- 
ars. The  branch  school  in  the  western  part  of  the  district, 
known  as  the  woods  school,  had  about  forty  scholars  in  attend- 
ance, which  is  less  than  one-half  the  number  of  school  age  in  that 
populous  region.  Messrs.  Trott  & Ross  this  year  rented  the 
store  occupied  by  Mrs.  Powell,  and  fitted  it  up  for  a bakery. 
Mrs.  Powell  removed  across  the  street  into  the  store  previously 
occupied  by  P.  A.  Vantyne,  who  had  recently  died.  Frank 
Valentine  established  himself  in  business  in  the  store  of  Wm. 
Overton.  This  year  has  been  full  of  incidents.  We  shall  per- 
haps dwell  upon  some  of  them  at  length,  as  evidences  of  the 
n^w  life  and  prosperity  of  our  place.  After  a long,  cold  and 
dreary  fall  and  early  winter,  we  received  the  grand  climateric  chill 
on  the  2d  day  of  January,  when  the  mercury  marked  thirty-six 
degrees  below  zero.  The  whole  winter  was  one  of  uncommon 
severity.  The  ice  on  our  lake  became  almost,  if  not  quite,  three 
feet  thick  and  clear  as  crystal;  and  a bountiful  harvest  of  it  was 
gathered  into  our  ice  houses.  Drifted  snows  several  times 
blocked  the  trains  for  days.  More  than  forty  tons  of  fish  were 
taken  from  the  lake  to  send  to  market  during  the  year. 

In  the  fall  of  1872  the  firm  of  Kent,  Goodale  & Renwick 
purchased  the  woolen  factory  from  the  Manufacturing  Company, 
and  commenced  energetically  putting  it  in  repair;  and  their 
reported  financial  ability  and  knowledge  of  the  business,  and 
their  steady  progress  in  the  work  aroused  strong  hope  among 
our  citizens  of  the  reinstatement  of  this  branch  of  manufactures 
and  of  its  successful  prosecution  among  us;  but  we  were  again 
destined  to  disappointment,  as  their  funds  failed,  and  they  re- 
tired from  our  place  on  the  18th  of  February.  The  factory  was 
subsequently  sold  in  bankruptcy  proceedings  against  them,  and 
purchased  by  E.  P.  Manning  of  Chicago,  who  commenced  prep- 
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^rations  to  change  it  back  to  its  original  use,  but  finally  in  the 
year  18 <4,  sold  it  to  Gilbert  & Barber,  and  they  changed  it  to 
an  oat  meal  mill,  which  they  operated  successfully  for  some 
years,  but  increasing  competition  soon  compelled  them  to  close 
it  up. 

In  February  1873,  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  village 
Board,  asserting  the  rights  of  the  village  to  the  lake  shore  from 
Broad  Street  westward,  to  which  R.  W.  Warren  laid  claim,  also 
one  granting  to  Mr.  Quigley  a right  to  build  a pier  near  the  end 
of  Cook  Street 

In  March,  Mr.  David  T.  Whiting,  having  had  the  matter 
under  consideration  for  some  tin  e,  commenced  the  erection  of  a 
large  hotel  for  the  accommodation  of  summer  visitors,  upon  lots 
purchased  for  that  purpose  from  John  Beamsley,  at  the  foot  of 
Broad  Street.  This  location  is  a peculiarly  line  one  for  such  an 
institution.  The  cool  breezes  coming  to  it  directly  from  the 
lake,  pure,  healthful  and  refreshing  as  those  furnished  by  ele- 
vated regions  more  celebrated  as  summer  resorts,  seem  to  make 
the  mere  act  of  breathing  a pleasure.  The  view  from  its  numer- 
ous windows  and  broad  verandas  could  scarcely  be  surpassed  for 
beauty  and  variety  in  this  western  country.  The  gently  rising 
hills  which  bound  the  horizon  on  the  cast  and  south,  with  their 
fine  seminary  buildings,  and  numerous  residences;  the  shores  of 
the  lake  with  their  curves  of  beauty  and  jutting  points;  the 
banks  rising  in  bold  bluffs  or  sloping  gradually  backward  and 
upward;  and  the  lake  itself  shimmering  in  the  breeze,  and 
stretching  far  off  beyond  points  which  seem  to  add  mystery  to 
its  other  charms,  and  invite  to  a search  for  that  which  lies  hidden 
beyond  them,  all  these  join  to  form  an  exquisite  panorama, 
upon  which  the  eye  may  rest  for  hours  and  days  without  tiring. 
But  the  steamboats,  the  yachts,  and  the  numerous  small  boats 
which  now  float  on  its  waters,  with  their  crowds  of  fishermen 
and  pleasure  seekers,  add  life  to  the  scene,  and  zest  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  passing  hours.  The  house  itself  was  finely  planned 
for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  its  guests,  with  spacious 
halls  and  parlors,  and  airy  rooms,  single  or  in  suites,  and  a sky 
parlor  or  dancing  hall  on  the  fourth  floor. 
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The  advent  of  our  railroad  was  the  signal  for  a rush  of  visit- 
ors from  Chicago  and  our  houses,  public  and  private,  were 
stretched  to  their  utmost  capacity  to  accommodate  those  who 
would  like  to  spend  their  summer,  or  a portion  of  it  here.  This 
house  relieved  the  pressure  to  some  extent,  but  others  are  greatly 
needed.  Among  other  distmquished  visitors  this  summer  were 
Gen.  Grant,  with  Gen.  Sheridan  and  others  of  his  army  staff. 
Picnic  parties  from  all  quarters,  whether  accessible  by  railroad 
or  not,  filled  our  streets  and  crowded  our  groves  almost  inces- 
santly during  the  heated  term. 

The  bathing  house  erected  by  O.  T.  LaSalle,  a little  west  of 
the  Whiting  House  is  worthy  of  high  commendation  and  liberal 
patronage.  The  restraint  upon  free  bathing,  rendered  necessary 
by  the  access  of  summer  visitors,  just  begins  to  be  seriously 
felt  by  our  people.  In  April,  John  Bullock,  an  accomplished 
artist  concluded  to  make  this  his  home.  On  the  26th 
of  that  month  John  E.  Burton  assumed  the  sole  editorship  of 
the  Herald , and  managed  it  with  great  ability  and  success  until 
January  15,  1876,  when  he  associated  A.  D.  Waterbury  with 
himself  as  co-editor.  In  the  following  April  he  sold  out  the 
paper  to  J.  E.  Heg  and  A.  I).  Waterbury,  and  himself  opened  a 
real  estate  office.  On  the  1st  of  May  occured  a very  heavy  rain 
storm,  and  on  the  21st  a terrific  hail  storm,  doing  considerable 
damage. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  steamer  “Lady  of  the  Lake,”  built  by  John  W.  French 
and  owned  by  Edward  Quigley,  was  launched  on  the  10th  of 
May,  1873,  and  made  a successful  trial  trip  on  the  19th,  and 
from  that  time  until  the  21st  of  October  was  engaged  in  making 
regular  trips  to  the  head  of  the  lake  as  well  as  numerous  excur- 
sions. A stout,  safe  boat,  finely  fitted  up,  it  was  the  pride  of 
our  citizens  as  well  as  of  its  owner.  Though  preceded  in  time 
by  one  or  two  other  steamers,  it  was  the  first  of  its  size  on  the 
lake.  During  the  winter  and  spring  of  1871,  it  was  lengthened 
sixteen  feet,  and  hereby  improved  in  form,  and  its  carrying 
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-capacity  greatly  enlarged,  so  that  at  times  it  took  on.  hoard  two 
to  three  hundred  passengers.  For  eighteen  years  it  served  the 
public  without  any  serious  accident,  and  was  then  dismanteled. 

The  month  of  June  was  unusually  hot,  the  mercury  during 
the  last  week  standing  at  ninety-five  degrees  in  the  shade.  The 
opening  at  Kaye’s  Park  occurred  on  the  21st  of  that  month. 

Independence  Da}'  was  celebrated  with  great  enthusiasm, 
although  it  was  exceptionally  stormy.  A very  fine  oration  was 
delivered  by  Rev.  T.  P.  Sawin  of  Janesville,  and  there  was  a 
superb  exhibition  of  fire  works  in  the  evening  at  several  places 
on  the  lake  shore. 

On  the  18th  of  August  occured  the  so  called  National  Re- 
gatta, remarkable  chiefly  for  the  vast  crowd  of  people  collected 
by  it,  and  the  great  disappointment  of  multitudes  whose  expec- 
tations had  been  raised  too  high  to  be  satisfied  by  any  reason- 
able degree  of  success.  Soundings  of  the  lake  taken  about  this 
time  between  Black  Point  and  Williams  Point  showed  a depth  of 
160  feet.  In  the  latter  part  of  August,  F.  Brownell  having  pur- 
chased and  removed  the  old  warehouse  which  had  formerly  served 
the  purpose  of  a railroad  depot,  fitted  it  for  a cider  mill,  H.  R. 
Durkee  joining  in  the  enterprise.  During  the  season  many  dwell- 
ings and  other  buildings,  not  before  mentioned,  were  erected, 
furnishing  full  employment  to  all  our  artisans  and  giving  cheer- 
ing promise  of  our  future  progress  as  a village.  Among  these 
buildings  the  most  important  as  well  as  the  most  prominent 
was  the  Seminary  boarding  house,  a substantial  brick  edifice 
located  near  the  school  building  of  the  institution,  and  command- 
ing a fine  view  of  the  lake  and  village.  Possessing  all  the  other 
elements  which  are  essential  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  such 
an  enterprise,  the  proprietors  exhibited  much  sagacity  and  eneigy 
in  pushing  forward  the  construction  of  this  building,  so  impor- 
tant to  their  complete  outfit.  The  building  itself  is  worthy  of  far 
more  than  the  comment  which  our  space  permits.  It  embodies 
all  the  latest  improvements  in  arrangement  of  rooms,  and  the 
supply  of  water,  light  and  heat  to  all  its  parts,  of  which  any 
building  of  the  kind  can  boa  t.  In  all  its  appointments  it  is 
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strictly  first-class,  and  nothing  which  could  promote  the  health 
or  comfort  of  its  inmates  had  been  forgotten.  Much  to  the 
regret  of  our  community  it  has  ceased  to  be  used  for  its  intended 
purpose. 

In  August  1873,  the  Village  Board  passed  an  ordinance  pro- 
hibiting the  unlicensed  sale  of  intoxicants,  and  commenced  sev- 
eral prosecutions  for  such  sales,  but  without  producing  any  per- 
manent results. 

J.  D.  Cole  was  employed  as  principal  of  our  graded  school, 
and  had  under  him  four  other  teachers.  F.  A.  Buckbee  was  our 
Assemblyman.  In  September,  D.  S.  Allen  and  H.  H.  Curtis 
purchased  a portion  of  lot  6 in  block  30,  thirty -two  feet  in  width 
and  108  feet  in  length,  being  at  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Main 
Streets,  and  in  October  commenced  erecting  the  three  story 
brick  building,  known  as  the  Metropolitan  block.  The  old 
wooden  store  was  removed  and  became  a part  of  what  is  now 
Kohn’s  Hotel. 

The  fall  of  1873  gave  us  warning  of  a winter  of  unusual 
severity,  a heavy  frost  occurring  on  the  13th  of  September,  and 
the  months  of  October  and  November,  particularly  the  latter, 
proving  much  colder  than  usual,  but  the  weather  from  that  time 
until  March  reminded  old  settlers  of  their  first  experience  in 
Wisconsin,  being  similar  to  that  which  prevailed  in  the  winters 
of  1837-8  and  1843-4.  W.  D.  Chapin,  who  came  here  in 
June  1837,  informs  me  that  on  the  8th  day  of  January  1838  he 
crossed  our  lake  at  Williams  Bay  in  a dug-out,  or  a log  canoe, 
and  there  was  then  no  ice  in  the  lake;  though  it  appears  that 
our  bay  at  least  had  been  frozen  over  in  December,  and  teams 
traveled  upon  it.  Near  the  latter  part  of  that  month,  one  R.  H. 
Sheldon  attempting  to  come  up  from  the  sand  beach  with  three 
yoke  of  oxen,  broke  in  and  lost  team  and  load.  The  ice  formed 
again  in  January,  and  lasted  all  winter.  The  preceding  winter 
of  1836-37  was,  however,  long  and  severe,  and  no  plowing  was 
done  here  until  after  the  4th  of  June.  The  poplar  thickets 
had  then  just  begun  to  exhibit  the  light  green  of  their  opening 
foliage,  while  other  trees  were  barren  and  unsightly  as  in  mid- 
winter. 
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For  six  or  eight  years  past,  until  the  enactment  of  more 
stringent  laws  for  the  preservation  of  fish,  our  ice  bound  buy 
has  been  covered  with  small  houses  constituting  the  village  of 
“Piokerelville,”  inhabited  by  patient  fishermen  industriously  en- 
gaged in  depopulating  the  waters  below.  The  swift  sailing  ice 
boats,  more  recently  introduced,  still  give  life  to  the  otherwise 
dreary  calm  of  our  winter  lake  view. 

In  1870  the  firm  of  Rogers  & Schenck  started  a machine 
shop  in  the  building  below  the  red  mill,  devoting  much  of  their 
time  and  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  the  Victor  Sulky  Corn 
Cultivator,  of  which  Joseph  Schenck  is  the  inventor.  In  1873  they 
transfered  their  manufactory  to  a large  new  building  erected  by 
them  north  of  the  railroad  depot,  where  the  business  was  carried 
on  with  greater  facilities  and  upon  a more  extensive  scale  by 
the  new  firm  of  Schenck,  Stewart,  Brando w,  Bell  & Co.,  for 
several  years. 

The  mild  and  delightful  weather  of  the  early  days  of  Jan- 
uary, 1871  were  a fitting  augury  of  the  comfort  to  be  enjoyed 
during  the  succeeding  months  of  winter  and  spring.  No  great 
event  disturbed  the  usual  quiet  of  our  village,  as  the  days 
moved  on.  Several  large  and  enthusiastic  meetings  were  held 
to  consider  the  ways  and  means  of  meeting  and  overcoming  that 
hydra-headed  foe  of  human  welfare,  intemperance,  showing 
that  our  people  were  still  alive  to  their  interests  and  their  duty 
in  that  direction.  Music,  too,  received  a due  share  of  attention, 
and  the  musical  society,  under  the  leadership  or  R.  1).  Scott, 
gave  excellent  satisfaction  to  the  music  loving  community  in 
their  public  presentations  of  the  Cantata  of  Esther. 

The  increasing  business  of  our  village  was  marked  by  sev- 
eral  new  enterpriees.  In  January  1871,  was  commenced  the  ice 
house  of  Gross  & Briggs,  a building  of  400  tons  capacity,  and 
the  ice  with  which  they  subsequently  filled  it  found  a ready 
market  during  the  following  summer  among  our  citizens.  Their 
success  soon  called  for  an  enlargement  of  their  house  to  double 
its  former  capacity.  A large  livery  barn,  opposite  the  Whiting 
House,  was  erected  the  same  month  by  Riley  & Cramer,  who 
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were  succeeded  in  that  business  by  R.  D.  Short.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  E.  MeGraw  and  himself  removed  further  west.  Both 
barns  were  afterward  burned  as  hereinafter  related. 

The  Ilerald , not  to  be  behind  any  of  its  neighbors,  secured 
a large  cylinder  press,  thus  adding  largely  to  its  working  facil- 
ities. 

About  the  first  of  February  the  firm  of  Church  & Cutler 
opened  an  extensive  family  grocery  and  provision  'store,  in 
Hanna’s  brick  building,  previously  occupied  by  O.  K.  Hale,  and 
prosecuted  a successful  business  there.  In  the  spring  of  1875 
they  bought  out  Mr.  Valentine  and  carried  on  a branch  store  at 
his  old  stand. 

In  February  a new  pier  was  completed  near  the  . residence 
of  J.  S.  Rumsey,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  bay.  About  the 
middle  of  March  H.  D.  Smith  sold  out  his  half  interest  in  the 
hardware  store  to  W.  S.  Ingham  and  removed  to  California. 
The  firm  of  Briggs  & Ingham,  then  founded,  continued  the  bus- 
iness something  over  one  year,  when  Mr.  Smith  returned  and 
repurchased  of  Mr.  Ingham,  and  the  old  firm  of  Smith  & Briggs 
was  renewed.  About  the  twentieth  of  this  month  the  firm  of 
AY i Hard,  Wadhams  & Co.,  of  Chicago,  erected  a large  and  un- 
sightly ice  house  near  the  lake  shore,  south  of  the  race,  and 
filled  it  with  the  fast  dissolving  ice  of  the  lake.  This  stood  to 
mar  our  prospect  and  disturb  the  equanimity  of  our  citizens 
until  a friendly  hurricane  came  in  the  following  July  to  dash  it 
to  the  earth,  and  the  place  being  now  a public  park  nothing  of 
the  kind  can  never  again  be  raised  upon  its  site. 

During  the  early  spring  quite  an  interest  in  religious  mat- 
ters was  manifested  throughout  the  village  and  its  vicinity,  and 
the  Methodist,  Baptist  and  Presbyterian  churches  united  in  their 
efforts  to  promote  the  advancement  of  true  and  earnest  Chris- 
tian faith  and  life  among  us.  Major  D.  AY.  Whittle,  and  Rev. 
E.  P.  Goodwin,  of  Chicago,  and  other  earnest  men  from  abroad, 
lent  their  aid  to  the  work,  and  quite  a large  number,  particu- 
larly among  the  young,  were  hopefully  converted  and  united 
with  the  different  churches. 
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At  the  town  meeting  in  April,  Charles  Dunlap  was  re-elected 
Chairman  of  Supervisors  and  John  B.  Simmons  was  elected 
Town  Clerk.  Dr.  B.  O.  Reynolds  was  this  year  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  village;  and  M.  A.  Miner,  Village  Clerk. 

On  the  22d  of  April  some  9000  young  salmon  trout,  secured 
mainly  through  the  efforts  of  our  representative,  F.  A.  Buck- 
bee,  were  placed  in  the  lake  by  the  state  commissioners  for  the 
propagation  of  fish. 

Our  last  snow  storm  this  spring  oceured  on  the  28th  of 
April,  giving  us  three  inches  of  snow  which  was  soon  metamor- 
phosed into  mud. 

Several  tine  springs  in  this  vicinity  were  this  year  analyzed 
by  Prof.  M.  A.  Miner,  and  found  to  contain  very  valuable  min- 
eral properties,  especially  adapted  to  the  cure  of  kidney  diseases. 

In  May,  the  Episcopal  chapel  was  moved  to  the  north  part 
of  its  lots,  and  a fine  rectory  commenced  in  September  follow- 
ing on  the  south  part.  Among  other  buildings  commenced 
about  this  time  were  the  residences  of  S.  C.  Sanford  and  Joel 
Barber,  the  store  of  Van  Slyke  & Miner  and  the  castellated  villa 
of  Major  Mcatyard  on  Cedar  Point. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month  the  Whiling  House,  com- 
pleted and  furnished  at  an  expense  of  from  forty  to  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  was  opened  to  the  public,  and  was  tilled  to  its  high- 
est capacity  through  the  hot  season. 

The  thermometer  on  the  8th  of  May  stood  at  eighty-five 
degrees  and  on  the  PS t h of  that  month  at  ninety-five  degrees  in 
the  shade. 

On  the  13th  of  June,  the  “Arrow,”  a steam  propeller 
seventy  feet  in  length,  of  most  beautiful  model,  with  perfect 
machinery  and  costly  fittings  and  furnishings,  built  in  Chicago 
expressly  for  Mr.  George  Sturges,  at  a cost  of  some  $10,000  and 
brought  here  by  railroad,  was  successfully  launched  upon  the 
lake.  In  its  numerous  excursions  it  proved  that  beauty  is  not 
incompatible  with  the  highest  utility. 

On  the  23d  of  May  appeared  I he  first  of  the  ciscos,  and  by 
the  Gth  of  June  they  became  plentiful. 
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In  the  spring  of  1874  the  village  assumed  some  care  of  the 
Pioneer  cemetery.  In  June  it  laid  out  Elmwood  Avenue,  also  a 
street  running  southerly  from  the  Delavan  road  to  Williams’ 
point  on  the  lake,  since  named  Villa  Street,  and  in  August  a 
street  running  north  from  that  road  on  the  west  line  of  the  vil- 
lage since  named  Forest  Street. 

The  reconstructed  and  lengthened  4 'Lady  of  the  Lake” 
made  her  trial  trip  on  the  4th  of  Jane,  meeting  with  a very 
and  almost  unprecedented  storm  of  wind,  dust  and  rain  as  she 
approached  the  narrows,  but  behaving  admirably  through  it  all, 
and  returning  safely  to  her  dock.  This  storm  was  followed  by 
another  of  similar  character  four  days  later. 

About  this  time  the  railroad  company  increased  its  number 
of  trains  to  four  each  way  per  day. 

The  “Gertie,”  a staunch  steam  propeller,  owned  by  G.  L. 
Dunlap  and  J.  S.  Rumsey,  which  had  proved  its  fleetness  as 
well  as  its  seaworthiness  in  the  waters  of  the  great  lakes  and 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  arrived  by  railroad  from  Quebec  on  the  18th 
and  was  launched  on  the  27th  of  June. 

The  “Youno,”  a top-heavy,  foreign-looking  craft,  made  its 
appearance  about  this  time,  and  was  counted  as  the  fourth 
steamer. 

On  the  10th  of  June  the  annual  meeting  of  the  old  settlers 
of  the  county  was  held  here.  A poem  of  welcome  was  read  by 
J.  Simmons  and  addresses  were  made  by  T.  D.  Weeks,  R.  II. 
Raker  and  A.  T.  Wheeler. 

July  4th  was  celebrated  by  a yacht  race.  On  the  28d  of 
that  month  occured  a hurricane,  the  most  severe  of  any  known 
here  since  the  settlement  of  the  place.  Rushing  down  from  the 
northwest  it  uprooted  and  broke  down  shade  trees,  and  wrenched 
buildings  on  the  north  shore  of  the  bay,  tore  off  and  rent  in 
pieces  the  upper  deck  of  the  “Lady  of  the  Lake,”  and  toppled 
her  smoke-pipe  into  the  water,  and  then  burst  with  fury  upon 
the  eastern  shore,  making  great  havoc  among  the  old  monarchs 
of  the  forest  on  the  hillside.  The  only  redeeming  feature  of  the 
storm  was  the  leveling  of  the  ice  house  above  mentioned. 
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Guard  us,  oh  strong  wind, 

Ever  thy  mission  find 
Nuisances  in  leveling. 

The  census  of  the  school  district  embracing  the  village  and 
a small  territory  lying  west  of  it,  taken  in  September,  showed  a 
total  population  of  733  of  school  age.  The  school  was  this  year 
placed  in  charge  of  A.  J.  Wood,  a teacher  of  experience  and 
ability,  with  most  competent  assistants  in  all  departments.  The 
amount  paid  for  teacher’s  wages  for  the  year  ending  in  June 
1875.  was  $3320. 

In  July  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman  came  here  with  his  family 
and  remained  some  weeks.  In  August  Gen.  P.  H.  Sheridan  was 
invited  to  this  place  as  guest  of  C.  S.  Wilson. 

South  park  was  opened  by  Merriam  Brothers,  but  was  a 
few  years  later  sold  to  A.  Kaye. 

Mr.  N.  K.  Fairbank  having  purchased  a parcel  of  land  on 
M ill  i a ms’  point  commenced  in  September  the  erection  of  a large 
and  costly  residence  there,  from  which,  as  completed  in  June 
1875,  although  upon  rather  low  ground;  he  had  a fine  view  in  all 
directions.  This  building  was  burnt  to  the  ground  October  16, 
1875;  but  was  immediately  replaced  by  a larger  and  finer  one. 

During  this  year  Mr.  Lucius  Newberry  commenced  the 
construction  of  a larger  steamer  than  any  which  had  preceded 
her  on  our  lake.  The  work  on  her  progressed  almost  uninter- 
ruptedly until  January  1875,  and  at  intervals  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  winter,  and  it  was  so  far  completed  as  to  be 
launched  on  the  2Jth  of  April  1875.  On  the  8th  day  of  June  1875, 
having  been  supplied  with  a very  powerful  engine,  and  elegantly 
fitted  up  and  furnished,  she  made  her  trial  trip,  and  took  her 
place  as  a regular  passenger  steamer,  ready  to  answer  all  de- 
mands in  her  line.  This  boat  continued  to  ply  for  passengers 
until  December  19,  1891,  when  she  took  fire  at  her  dock  and 
was  totally  destroyed.  The  bell  on  the  boat  was  one  captured 
in  the  Mexican  war.  0 

In  October  1874,  came  Dr.  A.  E.  Oviatt  and  bought  out  the 
business  of  Dr.  Turner. 
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Oil  the  15th  of  that  month  occured  the  death  of  Levi  Jack- 
son,  one  of  the  most  respected  citizens  of  our  town,  and  one  of 
its  earliest  settlers.  Often  honored  with  responsible  offices,  he 
discharged  their  duties  with  conscientious  fidelity,  seeking  no 
personal  emolument  or  advancement,  but  keeping  ever  in  view 
the  good  of  the  community. 

During  this  month  P.  H.  Moore,  having  effected  an  ex- 
change of  store  lots  with  J.  & J.  Haskins,  commenced  building 
a brick  store  on  his  new  lot,  and  prosecuted  the  work  vigorously 
until  compelled  by  heavy  frosts  to  desist.  This  building  is  the 
first  fire-proof  erected  in  our  village. 

In  December  the  lake  presented  a smooth  and  glossy  sur- 
face, which  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  our  skaters  and  ice-boat 
men,  but  too  soon  came  the  snow  and  severe  cold  of  January, 
to  mar  their  amusements.  About  this  time  several  public  meet- 
ings were  held  to  consider  the  subject  of  forming  a company  for 
the  manufacture  of  mowers  and  reapers,  which  resulted  in  the 
organization  on  the  22d  of  January  1875,  of  Geneva  Lake 
Crawford  Manufacturing  Company,  with  a capital  of  $100,000. 
The  principal  manufacture  proposed  by  this  company  was  the 
Crawford  Improved  Mower,  the  inventor  of  which,  J.  F.  Craw- 
ford, was  the  President  of  the  company.  The  Haskins  water- 
power, heretofore  referred  to,  together  with  160  acres  of  land, 
became  the  property  of  this  company,  which  laid  out  the  greater 
portion  of  the  land  into  building  lots,  with  the  necessary  streets 
and  alleys,  and  erected  its  manufactory  and  improved  its 
grounds.  Much  was  hoped  from  this  enterprise  as  an  impor- 
tant step  towards  making  our  place  the  seat  of  extensive  man- 
ufactures, and  thus  assuring  its  future  growth  and  prosperity. 

In  January  1875,  our  medical  corps  received  a reinforce- 
ment in  the  person  of  Dr.  James  C.  Reynolds,  who  left  a suc- 
cessful practice  in  the  far  west  for  a more  desirable  one  in  pros- 
pect here.  R.  B.  Arnold  became  a partner  in  the  drug  business 
with  H.  H.  Curtis. 

The  town  and  village  elections  in  April  1875  resulted  in  the 
re-election  of  all  the  principal  ofiicers  of  the  preceding  year. 
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The  village  board  commenced  various  much  needed  improve- 
ments, among  which  were  the  cultivation  of  shade  trees  on  the 
public  park,  the  creation  of  a new  park  on  the  lake  shore,  and 
the  protection  of  the  shore  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
waters. 

On  the  16th  of  April  died  Elder  Noah  Barrel,  long  iden ti- 
tled with  the  Baptist  Church  here,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty- 
one  years;  a good  old  man,  respected  by  our  whole  community. 

The  weather  during  the  first  four  months  of  the  year  1875 
was  the  severest  known  here  for  many  years.  For  more  than 
fifty  days  the  mercury  was  below  zero,  and  at  one  time  reached 
thirty  degrees  below.  The  ice  disappeared  April  15th,  but  snow 
continued  to  come  and  there  was  a heavy  snow  storm  as  late  as 
the  1st  of  May. 

CH A II TER  XVIII. 

In  June  1875,  Wyant’s  Museum  having  become  an  estab- 
lished attraction  at  Kaye’s  Park,  a permanent  building  was 
erected  for  it  there;  and  it  will  well  repay  a visit  from  all  who 
feel  an  interest  in  the  antique  or  the  curious.  A steam  yacht 
the  ‘‘Cisco”  was  brought  here  by  N.  K.  Fairbank;  and  two 
swans  were  introduced  to  the  lake  by  J.  S.  Rumsey. 

At  a town  election  held  in  this  month  it  was  determined  to 
raise  money  to  pay  up  the  bonds  issued  in  settlement  of  our 
railroad  debt,  by  the  issue  of  new  bonds.  These  when  issued 
were  successfully  negotiated  at  par. 

In  July  about  200  old  veterans  of  the  “Grand  Army”  en- 
camped for  three  days  upon  Maple  Park,  and  were  addressed  by 
Gen.  Lucius  Fairchild  and  several  others  of  their  old  com- 
manders. 

In  August  Mr.  Fairbank  put  into  our  lake  over  6000  young 
bass  and  about  the  same  time  he  erected  a fish  hatchery  near  the 
waste  gates  of  the  mill  rack,  on  Willow  Park,  and  kept  it  in  suc- 
cessful operation  for  several  years. 

On  the  28th  of  August  occurred  the  first  Sheridan  regatta, 
and  the  first  prize,  a beautiful  silver  yacht  costing  some  $200, 
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was  awarded  to  the  “Nettie,”  belonging  to  J.  S.  Rumsey.  To 
acquire  title  to  this  prize,  it  must  be  won  by  the  same  party  in 
three  consecutive  years. 

On  the  19th  of  August  died  Ansel  Knowles,  a pioneer  of 
1842  who  was  quite  a peculiar  character  and  for  many  years  pro- 
prietor of  the  stage  line  between  Geneva  and  Springfield.  In 
September  a suit  against  R.  W.  Warren,  involving  the  title  to 
lands  claimed  by  the  village,  Avas  decided  in  its  favor;  and  this 
led  to  a settlement  in  March  1877,  between  the  village  and  the 
heirs  of  Mr.  Warren  as  to  the  conflicting  claims  to  lands  on  the 
lake  shore,  south  of  blocks  23,  24,  25,  29,  30,  31,  32,  and  west 
of  the  latter,  and  to  the  old  school  lot. 

In  this  year  Durkee  & Ellsworth  opened  a meat  market, 
and  the  firm  of  Briggs  & Ingham  became  Smith  & Ingham.  In 
the  fall  B.  O.  Reynolds  was  elected  a member  of  the  Assembly. 

On  the  25th  of  December  a very  high  wind  from  the  south- 
west made  the  lake  frightfully  rough  and  wild,  and  tearing  the 
“Lady  of  the  Lake”  from  her  moorings,  drove  her  to  the  shore, 
doing  considerable  damage.  The  rush  of  water  to  the  mill  race 
was  so  great  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  open  the  waste  gates 
near  the  lake,  and  at  the  Crawford  works  below. 

On  the  22d  of  February  1876,  the  Martha  Washington  so- 
ciety held  its  first  centennial  celebration  at  Walker’s  Hall,  the 
Father  of  his  country  with  Lady  Washington,  Col.  Ethan  Allen, 
and  other  revolutionary  celebrities  appearing  in  costume.  A 
poem  and  several  addresses  were  given  and  an  old  time  feast 
duly  disposed  of. 

During  the  winter  a temporary  slide  for  handling  ice  was 
laid  on  Cook  Street,  by  Wadhams,  Willard  & Co.,  and  vast 
quantities-  of  ice — as  much  as  four  tons  at  a load — were  hauled 
by  horses  to  the  railroad  depot,  some  half  a mile  or  more,  and 
there  stored  for  shipment  to  Chicage. 

Dr.  D.  B.  Trimble  became  a resident  this  year  and  practiced 
his  profession  here  for  several  years. 
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At  the  April  election  B.  O.  Reynolds  was  re-elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Village  and  Charles  Dunlap  was  Chairman  of  the 
Town  Board. 

The  ladies  of  Wisconsin  were  represented  at  the  Centennial 
Exposition  at  Philadelphia  by  a shrine,  to  which  our  native 
artists  furnished  pictures.  A scene  on  this  lake,  painted  by  Miss 
H.  E.  W arncr  of  the  Seminary,  was  awarded  the  first  prize. 

The  4th  of  July  was  duly  celebrated,  an  eloquent  oration 
being  delivered  by  A.  L.  Ostrander  of  Dubuque. 

Among  the  buildings  erected  this  year  were  J.  E.  Burton’s 
beautiful  dwelling  and  Centennial  Hall,  now  called  Ford’s  Opera 
House.  Of  business  changes,  Durkee  & Ellsworth  sold  out  to 
the  Potters,  and  a partnership  was  formed  between  H.  L.  Hill  & 
S.  C.  Ford.  The  ce  house  erected  by  Walter  & Sherman  on  what 
is  now  Willow  Park,  was  burned  in  July  and  never  replaced. 

Gen.  Sheridan  visited  the  lake  again  in  August.  At  the  Slier 
idan  race  the  “Nettie”  was  for  the  second  time  the  victor.  Some 
religious  revival  meetings  were  successfully  conducted  during 
that  month  by  Major  D.  W.  Whittle. 

On  New  Years’s  eve  1877,  a public  reading  room  was 
started  in  Walker’s  block,  the  books  being  mostly  contributed 
from  private  libraries.  This  was  continued  for  several  years, 
and  was  our  first  public  library  and  perhaps  the  nucleus  of  the 
library  now  cared  for  by  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association. 

The  winter  of  1876-77  was  exceedingly  cold  and  the  snow 
was  very  deep.  Several  thousands  of  young  California  salmon 
were  in  January  sent  here  by  Mr.  Fairbank,  and  put  into  the 
lake. 

On  the  15th  of  February,  was  celebrated  the  golden  anni- 
versary of  the  marriage  of  Moses  and  Electa  Seymour,  natives 
of  Vermont  and  pioneers  here  of  1843.  Mrs.  Seymour,  a 
motherly  woman,  much  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her,  died  on 
the  27th  of  December  1884,  in  her  eighty-seventh  year,  and  her 
husband  survived  her  about  two  years. 

At  the  election  in  1877,  E.  D.  Richardson  was  chosen  Pres- 
ident. 
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Several  changes  took  place  this  year  among  our  business- 
men, Capt.  E.  McGraw  bought  out  the  livery  of  P.  YanSlyck; 
Frank  S.  Mooye  bought  out  H.  D.  Smith;  ,1  E.  Heg  became 
proprietor  of  the  IIerald\  T.  Winters  and  R.  J.  Hand  bought 
out  A.  Cutler;  S.  C.  Ford  bought  out  H.  L.  Hill;  and  the  firm 
of  Ford  & Wachter  was  formed;  and  T.  H.  Ferguson  bought 
out  G.  W.  VanSlyck  and  moved  into  the  store  on  lot  s block  *27. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Wood  resigned  his  place  as  principal  of  our  school  on 
March  10th  and  removed  to  Chicago,  where  he  has  ever  since 
been  at  the  head  of  one  of  its  large  schools. 

On  the  14th  of  April  the  ice  began  disappearing  from  the 
lake,  and  navigation  was  fully  opened  on  the  26tli  of  May.  The 
first  regatta  of  the  year  occured  on  the  1st  day  of  June. 

At  the  celebration  on  July  4th  an  oration  was  delivered  by 
A.  A.  Hoskin,  and  there  were  other  appropriate  exercises. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  Methodist  church  at  the  corner  of 
Geneva  and  Cook  Streets,  was  laid  with  religious  ceremonies  on 
the  20th  of  September,  and  the  building  was  so  far  completed 
that  the  rooms  of  the  basement  were  dedicated  by  Rev.  Drs. 
Hatfield  and  Edwards  on  the  succeeding  4th  of  January.  It 
cost  so  far  about  $5500.  Those  rooms  were  occupied  for  public 
worship  for  several  years  until  the  audience  room  above  was 
completed,  furnished  and  dedicated.  In  November  the  reading 
room  was  removed  to  the  south  side  of  Main  Street,  and  kept 
open  for  several  years.  The  present  Catholic  rectory  was  built 
during  the  summer. 

On  December  20th  the  weather  was  very  mild,  the  mercury 
marking  seventy  degrees,  and  the  mud  was  deep,  making  the 
roads  almost  impassable.  The  bay  did  not  freeze  over  until  the 
7th  of  January.  The  spring  of  1878  opened  unusually  early. 
The  ice  disappeared  March  7th  and  apple  blossoms  appeared 
April  27th. 

George  E.  Catlin  was  our  President  in  1878.  No  events  of 
special  public  importance  occurred  that  year.  The  first  voyage 
of  the  ‘*Lady  of  the  Lake”  on  the  lake  occurred  May  4th,  the 
weather  being  very  cold  for  the  season. 
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In  February  the  firm  of  Davis  <£  Slade  was  dissolved,  and 
the  stock  closed  out;  and  in  June  R.  B.  Arnold  bought  out  FI. 
H.  Curtis  and  the  latter  removed  to  Dakota.  Dr.  John  A. 
Macdonald,  a homcepathic  physician,  settled  here  this  year  and 
remained  until  1888.  The  4th  of  July  was  celebrated  by  a yacht 
race  and  other  appropriate  exercises,  and  a line  oration  was 
delivered  by  Rev.  T.  P.  Sawin. 

The  waters  of  the  lake  were  very  high  this  season,  fourteen 
inches  above  high  water  mark,  and  very  nearly  covered  the  piers. 
The  Sheridan  regatta  was  adjourned,  for  failure  of  wind,  from 
August  31st  to  September  28th,  when  the  “Whisper”  was  vic- 
torious. 

In  October,  J.  E.  Heg  and  W.  R.  Nethercut  became  partners 
in  the  Herald.  The  bay  froze  over  on  the  18th  of  December. 
In  that  month  C.  A.  Noyes,  Jr.,  was  appointed  postmaster  in 
place  of  C.  E.  Buell,  and  took  possession  January  11,  1879.  He 
held  that  office  until  May  1885,  and  was  then  succeeded  by  W. 
Brown.  The  postmaster’s  salary  was  now  raised  to  $1500. 

The  year  1879  came  in  with  rigor,  the  mercury  on  January 
2d  marked  twenty-six  degrees  below  zero.  On  the  16th  com- 
menced a snow  blockade  of  two  or  three  days.  At  an  election 
held  April  2d,  it  was  voted  by  the  electors  to  exchange  our 
special  charter  for  an  incorporation  under  the  general  statute  • 
for  the  incorporation  of  villages.  The  heaviest  snow  storm  of 
the  season  came  on  that  day.  The  first  election  under  the  new 
charter  was  held  May  6,  1879,  and  S.  II.  Stafford  was  elected 
President.  The  new  board  took  held  vigorously  of  the  task  of 
abolishing  nuisances  and  improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
village. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  was  appropriately  cel- 
ebrated, Mrs.  Susan  A.  Stewart,  one  of  its  original  members 
being  present. 

On  the  20th  of  April  the  Whiting  House  was  leased  to  W. 
W.  Watson  for  five  years.  In  May  a telephone  line  to  extend 
around  the  entire  lake  was  completed  in  1S80.  In  this  month 
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the  railroad  company  began  running  three  regular  passenger 
and  two  freight  trains  per  day  each  way,  and  after  June  15th 
it  added  a daily  excursion  train.  A weekly  illustrated  paper,  The 
Cisco , was  started  in  June  by  the  publishers  of  the  Herald  and 
continued  through  the  season.  At  the  instance  of  W.  B.  Stennett, 
general  passenger  agent  of  the  Chicago  & Northwestern  railroad 
the  place  of  publication  was  given  as  Lake  Geneva,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  name  since  adopted. 

On  the  night  of  July  4,  a carpenter  named  Domel  was 
drowned  by  falling  out  of  a boat  in  the  evening;  and  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  first  man  ever  drowned  in  the  lake. 

In  the  summer  of  1879,  C.  H.  Burdick  and  George  E. 
Earley  started  the  Lake  Geneva  News  as  a daily  paper,  having 
it  printed  in  Elgin,  111.  In  the  fall  of  that  year,  Mr.  Burdick 
having  bought  out  his  partner,  transferred  the  paper  and  its  be- 
longings to  J.  S.  Badger,  who  had  brought  a press  here.  The 
paper  has  since  passed  through  the  hands  of  several  owners,  and 
has  lately  been  transferred  by  A.  K.  Owen  to  N.  W.  Smailes. 

On  the  18th  of  August  a conference  for  Bible  study  was 
held  for  three  days  on  the  eastern  shore  near  the  village,  under 
the  direction  of  Major  1).  W.  Whittle,  and  was  largely  attended 
by  clergymen  and  others.  A chapel  for  the  Presbyterian  church, 
3Sx42  feet,  was  commenced  in  September  and  was  completed 
and  used  in  the  succeeding  winter.  In  October,  Joseph  Quigley 
leased  the  meat  market  of  W.  II.  Seymour;  and  in  Novem- 
ber the  Newberry  line  of  steamers  were  sold  to  John  A.  Wilson. 
A piece  of  native  copper  weighing  eighteen  and  a half  pounds 
was  this  year  found  on  the  west  shore  by  Mr.  Croker.  Many 
smaller  pieces  have  bee-i  found  in  this  vicinity.  On  the  25th  of 
October,  the  bell  tower  for  the  Episcopal  church  was  completed 
and  the  bell  was  hung  and  blessed  by  the  Bishop. 

In  1880,  B.  O.  Reynolds  was  President  of  the  village.  A peti- 
tion of  citizens  was  presented  to  the  Board  on  February  26th  for 
the  purchase  by  the  village  of  a new  cemetery;  the  old  one  being 
too  small,  and  having  no  unsold  lots;  and  they  appointed  E.  D. 
Richardson,  James  Simmons  and  J.  N.  Pease  a committee  to 
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select  a proper  site.  Their  report  made  on  March  18th  was 
accepted,  and  on  April  20th  resolutions  were  passed  authorizing 
the  President  to  contract  for  the  purchase  of  forty  acres  of  land, 
recommended  by  the  committee  for  §2000,  and  submitting  to  the 
electors  at  the  coming  election  the  question  of  issuing  bonds  to 
raise  money  to  pay  therefor.  At  that  election  the  necessary 
bonds  were  voted  and  they  were  subsequently  issued.  The  land 
thus  purchased  lies  on  the  southern  slope  of  a high  hill  north  of 
the  city,  from  which  may  bo  obtained  the  finest  possible  view 
of  the  lake  and  city  and  the  surrounding  country  for  a distance 
of  ten  miles  or  more.  Much  money  and  labor  have  since  been 
expended  upon  these  grounds,  and  they  have  attracted  very 
many  of  our  summer  residents,  and  induced  them  to  purchase 
lots  and  make  them  the  last  resting  place  of  their  deceased 
friends.  Manv  fine  monuments  even  now  adorn  the  grounds. 

The  burning  of  the  steamer  “Arrow”  in  March,  and  a fire 
which  came  near  destroying  the  residence  of  J.  E.  Burton  in 
April,  again  brought  up  for  agitation  the  necessity  of  taking 
some  measures  for  protection  against  that  element,  but  without 
any  immediate  results. 

In  April,  E.  C.  Brown  and  C.  B.  Holmes  opened  a dry 
goods  store  here,  but  dissolved  partnership  two  years  afterward, 
the  former  continuing  the  business  until  his  death,  which  occur- 
red August  18,  1883.  Mr.  Holmes  also  continued  in  trade  here 
with  or  without  partners  until  December  1886,  when  he  sokl 
out  to  D.  Pettet  and  removed  to  California.  L.  B.  Warren 
opened  a steam  laundry  in  June  of  this  year,  and  has  continued 
that  business  until  the  present  time. 

Some  movement  in  real  estate  in  the  village  and  on  the 
shores  of  the  lake  appeared  this  year.  Gen.  J.  VY.  Boyd  sold 
to  C.  C.  Boyles  sixty-two  acres  off  from  section  11  in  Linn,  and 
erected  a house  thereon.  W.  A.  Barnes,  who  had  bought  lands 
on  section  8 in  Linn,  then  known  as  Black  Point,  (me  of  the 
highest  bluffs  on  the  lake  and  commanding  a view  of  almost  its 
whole  expanse,  commenced  making  improvements,  and  named 
his  premises  Warwick  Park.  He  afterward  sold  out  in  parcels 
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to  Conrad  Seipp  and  others,  who  have  utilized  their  purchases 
for  residence  purposes.  In  October,  A.  Kaye  bought  South 
Park,  seventy  acres  for  $9000,  and  discontinued  its  use  as  a 
park.  L.  Curtis  sold  forty -three  feet  frontage  on  Main  Street 
to  Wachter  & Ford,  who  in  1881  erected  thereon  a large  store 
and  named  it  The  Emporium.  P.  H.  Moore  bought  twenty  feet 
lying  west  thereof  from  J.  Haskins  and  built  another  brick 
store. 

In  April  the  Village  Board  accepted  the  dedication  of  a 
street  running  west  from  Madison  Street  to  the  Elkhorn  road, 
and  named  it  Wheeler  Street.  In  May  they  granted  a lease  to 
F.  A.  Buckbee  and  others  of  a location  for  a pier. 

Early  in  May  our  summer  residents  began  to  return,  and 
the  steamboats  to  run.  In  June  great  crowds  of  visitors 
appeared,  and  on  July  4th  there  was  a grand  celebration  at 
Kaye's  Park.  A large  mass  meeting  for  this  congressional  dis- 
trict was  held  here  July  27th  and  was  addressed  by  Hon.  C.  G. 
Williams  and  others. 

On  the  17th  of  May  the  Board  gave  their  formal  consent  to 
the  location  of  the  new  cemetery,  and  appointed  Rev.  C.  A. 
Williams  and  James  Simmons  as  a committee  to  procure  the 
laving  out  and  ornamentation  of  the  grounds.  In  July  the 
Board  accepted  the  dedication  by  C.  Palmetier  of  an  alley 
through  block  2.  In  October  they  purchased  a gravel  pit  from 
Jonathan  Wheeler  adjoining  the  Elkhorn  road. 

On  the  1st  of  January  1881,  the  second  annual  reunion  of 
Company  C,  of  the  Twenty -second  Wisconsin  Infantry  was  held 
here.  The  regiment  left  the  state  for  the  war  1006  strong,  and 
226  of  their  number  died  in  the  service.  On  the  11th  and  12th 
of  February  there  were  heavy  snow  storms  and  trains  were 
blocked  for  three  days.  On  the  3d  of  March  there  was  another 
storm  and  a blockade  of  ten  days,  and  again  on  the  18th  of 
March  there  was  show  which  drifted  in  some  places  to  a height 
of  twenty  feet,  and  a blockade  of  mails  for  four  days.  On  the 
22d  of  April  the  snow  was  rapidly  disappearing  and  floods  took 
its  place. 
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About  this  time  the  materials  and  machinery  for  a new  and 
much  larger  “Arrow,”  to  replace  the  one  burned  in  1880,  arrived 
in  sections  which  wrere  put  together  here.  In  April  proceedings 
were  commenced  for  laying  out  streets  to  the  new  cemetery 
and  in  May  the  Board  ordered  the  cemetery  grounds  to  be  sur- 
veyed and  platted  and  a fence  to  be  erected  on  the  south  line. 

The  ice  did  not  disappear  from  the  lake  until  the  13th  of  May, 
yet  Kaye's  Park  opening  took  place  May  27th.  In  June  a large 
villa  was  commenced  by  George  Sturges,  the  first  story  being 
constructed  of  granite  boulders  artistically  arranged.  He 
named  it  “Snug  Harbor.”  O.  W.  Potter  bought  seventy-four 
acres  of  land  on  section  4 in  Linn  and  built  a fine  villa,  naming 
his  premises  “AltaVista.”  About  this  time  Judge  T.  F.  Withrow 
purchased  sixty-seven  acres  on  sections  3 and  I in  Linn  and  com- 
menced building.  To  his  premises  he  £ave  the  name  of  “Bonnie 
Brae.  ’ John  T.  Lester  began  a residence  in  July  upon  about 
nine  acres  owned  by  Mrs.  Lester  on  section  2 in  Linn,  calling 
the  premises  “Black  Tofft.” 

The  month  of  July  was  very  hot  and  there  were  several 
heavy  thunder  storms.  On  the  24th  of  July  there  was  an  unus- 
ually heavy  wind,  and  a water  spout  more  than  100  feet  in 
height  was  observed  off  Camp  Collie.  On  the  31st  a beautiful 
mirage  wras  witnessed  by  steamboat  passengers,  the  water  being 
very  still.  In  this  year  J.  E.  Burton  became  special  agent  for 
the  Equitable  Life  Insurance  Company;  E.  O.  Fiske  was  prin- 
cipal of  our  school;  R.  J.  Hand  vacated  the  Hanna  store  and 
I.  Williams  took  his  place  and  W.  H.  Seymour  resumed  busi- 
ness at  his  old  stand. 

In  November  was  formed  a society  for  religious  purposes 
called  the  Young  Men’s  Committee,’ which  subsequently  became 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  That  became  incor- 
porated in  1888  and  nowr  has  sixty-three  members. 

In  1882,  B.  O.  Reynolds  was  re-elected  President  of  the  vil- 
lage. In  April  the  Village  Board  adopted  lines  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  lake  shore;  also  gutter  lines  for  streets;  and  ac- 
cepted the  donation  by  J.  C.  Walter  of  his  one-third  interest  in 
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the  triangular  strip  between  South  Broad  and  South  Center 
Streets,  and  the  proposition  of  the  other  owners  to  sell  their 
interest  for  $1334.  The  grounds  thus  acquired  were  designed 
for  a park,  and  subsequently  devoted  to  that  use  and  named 
“Willow  Park.” 

On  the  8th  of  April  the  J.  B.  McPherson  Post  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  was  organized  here  and  is  in  a flourishing 
condition.  The  Woman’s  Relief  Corps  its  complement  was  or- 
ganized October  18,  1887.  In  March  an  improvement  associa- 
tion was  formed,  with  John  B.  Simmons  as  president,  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  and  adorning  public  and  private  grounds, 
promoting  the  cultivation  and  encouragement  of  rural  art  and 
taste  among  citizens  so  as  to  render  our  place  more  healthy  and 
attractive,  and  the  development  of  business  and  other  enterprises. 
In  May  this  association  began  improving  the  lake  shore  by  grad- 
ing, setting  out  trees  and  cutting  brush,  and  approved  itself 
thorough  and  efficient.  In  May  the  three  public  steamers  were 
sold,  and  a new  one,  the  “Admiral”  was  launched.  In  June  the 
“Reinette,”  a steam  yacht,  was  launched,  bringing  the  number 
of  steamers  on  our  lake  up  to  nineteen. 

In  July  the  iron  bridge  over  the  outlet  on  Broad  Street  was 
completed.  The  first  village  appropriation  for  street  sprinkling 
was  made  in  this  month,  the  expense  having  heretofore  been 
borne  by  private  subscription.  On  the  21st  of  the  month,  the 
First  Regiment  of  Illinois  National  Guards  went  into  an  encamp- 
ment at  Kaye’s  Park  for  a week’s  military  drill. 

On  the  16th  of  August  the  convention  for  this  congressional 
district  met  here  and  renominated  Charles  G.  Williams  for  its 
representative,  and  listened  to  an  eloquent  speech  by  him. 

In  December  the  name  of  our  postoffice  was  changed  to 
Lake  Geneva,  in  order  to  obviate  the  difficulty  caused  by  the 
existence  of  so  many  Genevas. 

On  the  5th  of  January  1883,  the  First  Presbyterian  church, 
by  vote  of  a large  majority  of  its  members,  changed  its  form  of 
government  and  became  the  First  Congregational  church. 
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On  the  15th  of  February  the  line  of  the  street  between 
Baker  and  Campbell  Streets  was  surveyed  and  fixed  by  the  Vil- 
lage Board.  On  the  1st  of  March  a limited  license  was  granted 
the  Wisconsin  Telephone  Company  to  use  our  streets  for  its 
poles.  The  brick  building  for  the  Bank  of  Geneva  was  com- 
menced about  this  time.  In  April  gravel  walks  were  constructed 
running  diagonally  across  Maple  Park.  An  application  by  the 
railroad  company  for  leave  to  run  a track  across  Willow  Park 
and  along  the  lake  shore  was  rejected,  because  calculated  to  cut 
off  the  access  of  our  people  to  the  lake  and  interfere  with  their 
enjoyment  of  its  beauties.  The  good  gravel  in  the  lots  pur- 
chased in  1872  having  become  exhausted  the  lots  were  sold  at  a 
large  advance  over  their  cost.  On  the  27th  of  April  the  Village 
Board  accepted  a dedication  of  land  for  an  alteration  of  the 
street  running  southerly  from  near  the  west  end  of  Main  Street, 
and  appropriated  §100  for  a stone  culvert  near  the  intersection 
line  of  those  streets. 

On  the  18th  of  May  the  people  of  the  towns  immediately 
south  of  us  were  visited  by  a fearful  cyclone,  overturning  and 
smashing  to  kindling  wood  large  farm  houses  and  barns,  uproot- 
ing huge  trees,  destroying  fences  and  filling  the  fields  with 
debris.  Many  domestic  animals  were  killed,  but  fortunately 
but  few  human  lives  were  lost.  This  storm  came  nearest  to  us- 
of  any  characterized  by  such  violence,  and  we  have  great  reason 
to  be  grateful  to  Him  who  rules  the  storm  for  our  happy  im- 
munity. 

Among  the  business  changes  of  the  year  were  the  sale  by 
C.  E.  Buhre  to  C.  E.  Abbott;  the  leasing  of  the  Whiting  House 
to  E.  R.  Caskey;  and  the  dissolution  of  the  firm  of  Williams  & 
Grant.  Of  the  new  buildings  worthy  of  notice  were  Hill’s 
refrigerator  warehouse;  the  fine  and  sightly  villa  of  B.  Sturges, 
and  the  addition  to  our  graded  school  building. 

On  the  2 1st 'of  April  a very  interesting  and  practical  lecture 
was  delivered,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Improvement  Associa^ 
tion,  by  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop  of  Massachusetts,  upon  the  subject 
of  “Rural  Improvements.”  The  association  did  some  very 
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effective  work  this  year  in  clearing  off  and  improving  the  lake’ 
shore:  the  village  board  co-operating. 

The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  was  formed  in 
June.  The  annual  State  Editorial  convention  was  held  here  on 
the  17th  of  July  and  was  largely  attended.  A fine  address  was 
delivered  by  Col.  N.  Smith  of  Janesville,  and  a beautiful  poem 
by  Mrs.  S.  1).  Hobart. 

The  steam  yacht  ‘‘Time,”  purchased  by  S.  W.  Allerton  at 
the  east  for  some  $8000,  reached  here  by  railroad  on  the  19th  of 
June  and  was  soon  afterward  launched. 

During  this  summer  several  regiments  of  Illinois  National 
Guards  went  into  camp  in  succession  at  Kaye’s  Park,  for  a 
week’s  drill.  An  excursion  of  some  300  members  of  the 
National  German  American  Teachers  Association  came  here 
August  Jth  for  a day’s  outing  and  had  a merry  time. 

A sale  by  Mr.  Rumsey  to  Mr.  Dow  of  some  eight  acres  of 
land  on  section  11  in  Linn  for  $800  per  acre  is  worthy  of  notice. 
The  Cisco , published  by  the  Herald  company  during  the  sum 
mer,  was  discontinued  about  the4  1st  of  September.  A heavy 
frost  occured  on  the  2d,  and  Mr.  Woodman’s  house  was  burnt 
on  the  3d  of  that  month.  Maurice  A.  Miner  was  President  of 
the  village  for  the  years  1883  and  1881.  The  fish  pond  on  Wil- 
low Park  was  filled  up  this  season. 

In  December  1883,  proceedings  were  taken  to  extend  Cass 
Street  to  Center  Street,  hut  were  strenuously  opposed  by  the 
trustees  of  the  Seminary,  through  whose  lands  it  would  pass. 
The  damages  allowed  by  the  circuit  court  for  the  opening  of 
such  street  were  so  gre  it  that,  in  October  18SJ,  the  Board  dis- 
continued all  further  proceedings  for  such  extension. 

On  the  21st  of  December  the  lake  as  far  up  as  the  nar- 
rows was  covered  with  ice.  A deep  snow  cime  on  the  26th 
accompanied  by  a blizzard  and  the  extreme  cold  continued  into 
January  188L 

On  the  18th  of  February  1881.  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Lake  Geneva  was  orgmize  l with  a capital  of  $59,000.  Frank 
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Leland  was  its  first  president  and  John  A.  Kennedy  its  first 
cashier. 

Professor  David  Swing  commenced  his  house  on  the  south 
shore  this  month  and  O.  W.  Potter  purchased  for  $12,800  the 
twelve  acres  lying  north  of  the  Seminary.  On  the  8th  of  March 
Prof.  Swing  delivered  his  celebrated  lecture  on  ‘‘The  Beautiful 
and  the  Useful,”  to  an  overflowing  house:  and  on  the  26th  Miss 
Anna  Dickinson  gave  a fine  lecture  on  ‘‘Joan  of  Arc.” 

In  the  summer  of  1884  the  ladies  inaugurated  a society 
auxiliary  to  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  An  iron 
bridge  was  this  year  erected  over  the  race  on  Center  Street.  At 
the  fall  election  Dr.  J.  C.  Reynolds  was  elected  to  the  legislature. 
On  the  22d  of  October  we  had  our  first  snow  storm  and  the 
ground  was  frozen  solid,  a very  unusual  circumstance  at  so  early 
a date.  On  the  11th  of  December  the  ice  houses  of  Gross  & 
Briggs  on  the  lake  shore  were  burnt  to  the  ground  but  were  ;m- 
mediately  rebuilt. 


< HATTER  XIX. 

On  the  25th  of  January  1885  was  celebrated  the  sixtieth 
anniversary  of  the  marriage  of  Elijah  R.  Gardner  and  Rebecca 
his  wife,  who  were  very  early  settlers  of  this  place.  Mr. 
Gardner  died  here  February  25,  1886,  but  his  widow  still  sur- 
vives. The  winter  opened  with  great  severity.  The  mercury 
fell  to  twenty  degrees  below  zero  on  the  19th  of  January  and 
that  week  was  the  coldest  of  any  on  record  here.  A very  heavy 
snow  storm  occurred  on  the  7th,  8th  and  9th  of  February, 
accompanied  by  a severe  blizzard,  and  the  roads  w ere  blockaded. 
In  January  the  Village  Board  appropriated  §250  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Military  band. 

In  March  a scientific  association  was  organized  and  was  sus- 
tained with  much  interest  until  the  final  discontinuance  of  the 
Seminary.  At  the  winter  session  of  the  legislature  a city  charter 
was  enacted,  enlarging  the  territory  previously  belonging  to  the 
village,  so  as  to  include  in  all  1397  acres 'of  land  and  523  acres 
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of  lake.  This  was  published  April  9,  1885,  and  was  adopted  by 
v6te  of  the  electors  on  the  31st  of  March  1886. 

C.  H.  Nix  this  year  rented  Piscotaqua  Park.  The  public 
steamers  were  sold  by  C.  A.  Noyes,  representing  the  owners.  A 
new  road,  winding  gracefully  over  hill  and  vale,  through  lands  of 
Fairbank,  Lester  and  others,  not  far  from  the  lakeshore,  as  far 
west  as  the  road  running  south  through  section  1 in  Linn  to  the 
lake,  was  laid  out  in  the  spring.  This  was  a great  improvement 
over  the  old  road.  At  the  village  election  C.  E.  Buell  was 
chosen  President.  In  May  a well  was  dug  at  the  new  cemetery 
and  a pump  provided  for  it  at  an  expense  of  $178. 

On  the  7th  of  June  occurcd  a very  severe  hail  storm  doing 
immense  damage  to  the  hot  houses  in  this  vicinity.  On  the  21th 
of  this  month  the  village  purchased  tire  hooks  and  ladders, 
buckets,  chemical  tire  extinguishers  and  a truck  at  a cost  of 
$725.  A hook  and  ladder  company  was  formed  in  the  following 
September. 

The  1th  of  July  was  duly  celebrated  by  yacht  races,  and  an 
oration  was  delivered  by  Hon.  J.  R.  Doolittle.  At  the  school 
meeting  it  was  decided  to  build  a new  school  house  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  district,  and  one  of  brick  was  completed  in  July 
1886. 

On  the  22d  of  July,  P.  H.  Moore  sold  out  his  stock  of  goods 
to  O.  C.  Colby  & Co.  for  about  $30,000,  and  this  firm  with  some 
changes  in  its  membership  continues  doing  a large  business  down 
to  the  present  time.  About  this  time  a private  sanitarium  or 
insane  asylum,  called  Oakwood  Retreat,  was  opened  on  the  east- 
ern hill.  Its  first  building  contains  about  fifty  rooms  and  is 
practically  fire  proof.  Its  basement  is  made  of  granite  and  the 
three  upper  stories  of  pressed  brick.  Dr.  O.  A.  King  is  its 
superintending  physician.  The  census  taken  this  year  give  the 
village  a population  of  2281,  a gain  of  312  in  five  years. 

The  21st  of  July  produced  a storm  amounting  almost  to 
a cyclone,  and  the  steam  yacht  “Time”  was  sunk  at  her  dock. 
She  was  soon  after  raised  and  refitted  at  considerable  expense. 
In  August  the  first  concrete  crosswalks  were  constructed  in  the 
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village.  Sidewalks  of  the  same  material  were  also  made  in  var- 
ious parts  of  the  village. 

In  September  Frank  Johnson  bought  the  grocery  stock  of  R. 
D.  Short  and  commenced  for  himself  the  business  which  he  still 
continues  to  prosecute  so  successfully. 

During  the  fall  of  1885  Mr.  Burton  having  become  inter- 
ested in  iron  mining  on  the  Gogebic  range,  which  runs  nearly 
parallel  with  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior  and  not  many 
miles  south  therefrom,  began  selling  stock  in  companies  formed 
for  developing  mines  and  digging  out  wealth  at  various  points 
on  that  range,  all  of  which  his  mind’s  eye  saw  to  be  under- 
laid with  vast  quantities  of  ore,  so  free  from  phosphorus  as  to  be 
invaluable  for  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel.  By  the  aid 
of  an  eloquent  tongue  he  communicated  his  own  faith  to  mul- 
titudes of  his  fellow  citizens  here  and  elsewhere  and  was 
thronged  with  purchasers,  ready  to  trade  even  their  hard  earned 
homesteads  for  this  easy -to  be-acquired  wealth;  and  their  eager- 
ness was  by  no  means  lessened  by  the  fact  that  he  was  ready  to 
take  any  property  ottered  and  pay  extravagant  prices  for  it  in 
iron  stock.  In  this  way  he  acquired  title  to  nearly  one-sixth  of 
the  real  estate  in  our  village.  Very  many  of  our  optimistic  cit- 
izens visited  the  mines  and  came  back  with  their  faith  strength- 
ened and  their  hopes  enlarged.  This  speculative  boom  continued 
to  expand  with  unabated  growth  through  the  winter  and  spring, 
and  through  the  year  .1886,  but  collapsed  in  the  year  1887. 
Some  of  the  mines  sought  to  be  developed  proved  valueless,  and 
the  products  of  others,  though  of  excellent  quality,  did  not  pay 
the  expense  of  bringing  them  out,  because  of  the  necessity  of 
transporting  them  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  smelting.  In  order 
to  raise  money  to  carry  on  the  business  of  mining  he  mortgaged 
a large  proportion  of  his  real  estate  for  a heavy  sum  and  the  mort- 
gage was  subsequently  foreclosed.  In  some  of  his  sales  he  had 
guaranteed  the  future  value  of  the  stock  sold  and  was  compelled 
to  make  good  his  contracts.  Had  Mr.  Burton  been  able  to  carry 
out  his  plans  and  realize  his  expectations,  our  village  would  no 
doubt  have  received  great  benefits  from  his  success,  as  he  had 
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already  accomplished  some  of  them  and  inaugurated  others.  His 
ill  success  severely  crippled  us  for  several  years,  having  impov- 
erished many  small  proprietors,  and  reduced  the  available  cap- 
ital of  others,  and  thus  checked  enterprise  and  improvement.  It 
also  rendered  real  estate  unsaleable  at  adequate  prices  until  after 
the  sale  under  his  mortgage. 

The  weather  of  early  winter  was  very  changeable.  On  the 
6th  of  December  1885,  the  bay  was  frozen  over,  the  mercuiy 
marking  twenty  degrees  below  zero.  The  next  day  the  ice  dis- 
appeared and  on  the  8th  there  was  a heavy  rain,  followed  in  the 
afternoon  by  snow  to  the  depth  of  several  inches. 

The  city  charter  having  been  adopted  by  vote  of  the  electors 
in  March,  the  first  city  election  was  held  April  13,  1SS6,  resulting 
in  the  choice  of  John  B.  Simmons  as  Mayor,  Thomas  B.  Gray 
as  Treasurer,  C.  H.  Burdick  as  City  Clerk,  Ira  Williams  as 
Assessor,  F.  A.  Buckbee  and  W.  Beckwith  as  Justices  of  the 
Peace;  and  as  Aldermen.  James  Simmons  and  L.  D.  Sampson 
of  the  first  war.d,  E.  L.  Gilbert  and  C.  E.  Buell  of  the  second 
ward,  and  Louis  Stauffer  and  John  Keith  of  the  third  ward.  At 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Common  Council,  ordinances,  rules  and 
by-laws  were  enacted  and  committees  appointed.  The  cemetery 
committee  were  directed  to  employ  John  R.  Christopher  to  care 
for  that  property. 

On  the  7th  of  June  the  city  Board  of  Review  met  with  that 
of  the  town  of  Geneva  and  made  a division  of  both  property 
and  debts,  in  proportion  to  the  assessed  value  of  property  in 
their  respective  territories,  and  the  city^  assumed  $12,000  with 
some  interest  of  tlie  town’s  bonded  debt.  In  March  of  this  year 
C.  Pal  metier  sold  out  his  lumber  yard  to  the  Barker  Lumber 
Company.  In  April  D.  Pettet  bought  into  the  Emporium.  The 
Congregational  parsonage  was  begun  this  month  and  completed 
during  the  season.  On  the  30th  of  April  two  incendiary  fires 
were  discovered  in  the  rear  of  buildings  on  block  30  and  extin- 
guished. In  May  Mr.  Leland  sold  his  interest  in  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  to  J.  E.  Burton  and  A.  E.  Tyler  and  the  latter  was 
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chosen  president  and  J.  Barfield  cashier,  which  offices  they  still 
hold. 

Immense  rains  this  spring  raised  the  lake  nearly  to  the  top 
of  the  piers.  Decoration  Day  was  duly  celebrated,  the  speakers 
for  the  occasion  being  Rev.  Charles  Fraser  and  Rev.  E.  Reilly. 
In  June  two  more  incendiary  fires  were  discovered  and  extin- 
guished. O.  B.  Fethers  was  our  orator  on  the  -tth  of  July. 

Of  new  buildings  this  year  were  P.  II.  Moore’s  new,  two- 
story  brick  store,  100  feet  in  length,  Hammersley’s  new  drug 
store,  the  house  now  owned  by  *1.  E.  Heg,  the  new  school  house 
in  the  western  part  of  the  district,  and  the  speaker’s  stand,  com- 
monly called  the  pagoda  in  Maple  Park.  The  city  also  procured 
iron  cells  for  its  lock  up,  bought  the  lot  on  which  it  is  located 
and  erected  a building  there  for  its  fire  apparatus,  etc.,  and  put 
up  a new  wind  mill  at  the  cemetery. 

In  August  occured  the  fire  which  consumed  A.  Moody’s 
house.  In  this  month  Mr.  Burton  bought  out  the  claims  of  W. 
R.  Chadsey  to  the  franchise  and  road  bed  of  the  original  Wis- 
consin Central  Railroad  Company,  with  a view  to  securing  the 
construction  of  the  road  to  Lake  Superior. 

In  September  a grand  encampment  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  of  southern  Wisconsin  and  northern  Illinois  was 
held  for  three  days  upon  Maple  Park  and  patriotic  addresses 
were  delivered  by  Col.  Wilcox,  J.Y.  Quarles,  J.  E.  Burton,  Gov. 
Rusk  and  others.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretarial  Institute  bought 
some  seven  or  eight  acres  of  land  on  the  lake  shore  west  of 
Camp  Collie,  for  religious  uses  and  have  since  erected  numerous 
buildings  thereon.  A.  E.  Tyler  bought  the  residence  and  lots  of 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Williams  on  block  23  and  remodeled  and  greatly  im- 
proved the  premises.  Mr.  Burton  bought  the  Lake  House  prop- 
perty  on  the  southwest  corner  of  block  27,  proposing  to  build 
there  a large  hotel.  He  also  bought  the  building  on  lot  2 block 
30,  occupied  by  the  First  National  Bank.  The  old  house  on  lot 
6 block  31,  formerly  owned  by  Thomas  Hovey  and  then  by  Mrs. 
C.  Goodsell,  was  removed  to  the  northeastern  part  of  the  city. 
The  cottages  of  Messrs.  Shaw  and  Wethercll  near  Black  Point, 
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were  begun  in  October.  The  tire  which  nearly  destroyed  the 
house  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Macdonald  occurred  in  November.  At  the 
election  this  month  Dr.  J.  C.  Reynolds  was  re-elected  Member 
of  the  Assembly. 

A petition  to  vacate  a part  of  Sage  Street  was  decided  by 
the  Common  Council,  Up  to  the  25th  of  December  the  winter 
was  exceptionally  mild,  but  the  first  three  or  four  days  of  Jan- 
uary 1887,  were  very  cold. 

On  the  9th  of  January  Rev.  L.  Rogers  the  second  minister 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  here,  died  at  Genoa  Junction  at  the 
age  of  ninety  years  and  was  burned  here.  In  February  the  city 
parks  were  named  by  the  city  council  as  follows:  block  18  was 
named  Maple  Park;  block  34  was  named  Oak  Park;  the  small 
park  south  of  block  24  was  named  Elm  Park,  and  that  between 
South  Center  and  South  Broad  Streets  was  named  Willow  Park. 
The  original  cemetery  was  named  Pioneer  Cemetery  and  the 
new  one  Lake  Geneva  Cemetery. 

In  March  the  following  names  were  given  to  the  streets  hav- 
ing none,  viz:  The  road  leading  southeasterly  towards  Genoa 
Junction  was  named  Logan  Avenue;  that  branching  therefrom 
and  leading  east  to  the  southeast  corner  of  the  section,  was  named 
Seymour  Street;  the  street  leading  north  from  Main  Street  on 
the  west  line  of  the  city  was  named  Forrest  Street;  that  leading 
southerly  from  Main  Street  near  said  west  line  was  named  Villa 
Street;  the  names  Main  Street,  Dodge  Street,  Center  Street, 
Madison  Street,  Williams  Street  and  Willow  Street  were  made 
to  apply  also  to  the  roads  or  streets  in  continuance  thereof  to  the 
city  limits;  the  street  running  east  and  west  on  the  south  line  of 
the  city  was  named  South  Street;  that  running  east  from  Will- 
iams Street  was  named  Sheridan  Street;  that  running  south  from 
Center  to  Campbell  Street  was  named  South  Center  Street;  and 
that  runnning  southerly  from  Broad  Street  to  South  Center 
Street  was  named  South  Broad  Street. 

In  March  Mr.  Burton  sold  his  rights  in  the  old  Wisconsin 
Central  railroad  to  parties  supposed  to  represent  the  existing 
company  of  that  name,  who  professed  an  intention  to  build  the 
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road.  A great  snow  storm  occurred  on  the  27th  of  this  month. 
In  April  Mr.  Burton  bought  the  Seminary  property  and  the 
grist  mill  property,  also  the  public  steamers. 

On  the  5th  of  April  the  annual  city  election  was  held  and  John 
B.  Simmons  was  re-elected  Mayor,  but  some  of  the  other  officers 
were  changed.  The  old  Hale  house  on  the  northeast  corner  of 
lot  1 block  27,  built  in  1845,  was  this  month  removed  to  make 
room  for  a new  and  tasty  residence  soon  afterward  erected.  On 
the  24th  of  April  the  Odell  Typewriter  Company  was  formed, 
and  soon  after  took  possession  of  a brick  building  erected  for  its 
use  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  mill  property. 

On  the  7th  of  March  a sixty -foot  street  was  laid  out  on  the 
east  line  of  the  city  and  named  Curtis  Street, — since  changed  to 
Curtis  Avenue.  In  August  the  school  district  voted  to  provide 
free  books  for  all  the  pupils.  This  mode  of  supply  has  proved 
very  satisfactory.  In  September  Conrad  Scipp  purchased 
twenty-seven  acres  a part  of  Warwick  Park,  and  soon  after 
erected  a large  and  sightly  residence  upon  the  western  slope, 
from  the  top  of  which  can  be  seen  nearly  if  not  quite  the  whole 
of  the  lake.  But  lie  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  its  comforts  or 
beauties,  as  he  died  in  January  1890.  During  this  month  J.  C. 
Rockwell  became  sole  owner  of  Forest  Glen  Park,  consisting  of 
about  ninety  acres.  The  Fibre  Manufacturing  Company,  one  of 
the  progeny  of  Mr.  Burton’s  fertile  brain,  was  being  extensively 
boomed.  It  has  not  jret  reached  its  expected  dividends. 

This  month  also  witnessed  the  purchase  by  E.  E.  Ayer  of  a 
parcel  of  land  on  the  west  shore  of  Williams  Bay,  and  the 
purchase  by  the  Fresh  Air  Association  of  a strip  of  land  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  wide,  on  the  lake  shore  northeast 
of  Forest  Glen  Park,  for  $4,000.  On  tl  i is  ground  this  benevo- 
lent association  of  Chicago  ladies  soon  after  built  a large  home 
to  accommodate  seventy-live  children,  finishing  it  in  July  1888, 
and  have  in  each  year  sent  out  from  Chicago  a full  complement 
of  poor  children,  boys  and  girls  alternately,  to  enjoy  two  or 
three  weeks  of  summer  air  and  supreme  delight.  It  is  well 
named  “Holiday  Home.”  Other  buildings  were  subsequently 
added. 
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In  October,  the  store  of  Ingham  & Moore  was  raised  and 
much  improved.  In  December  the  Mayor  and  council  elected 
the  following  named  persons  to  be  Commissioners  of  Cemeteries- 
and  Public  Grounds,  viz:  James  Simmons,  for  three  years;  E. 
L.  Gilbert,  for  two  years;  and  G.  S.  Read  for  one  year,  from 
the  first  Monday  of  the  preceding  May,  under  an  amendment  of 
the  charter  enacted  the  preceding  winter.  The  property  in  the 
city  was  this  year  assessed  at  $830,746,  and  that  of  the  town  of 
Geneva  at  $507,654,  probably  about  one-third  of  their  actual 
value. 

On  the  5th  of  January  1888,  the  lake  was  frozen  over,  and 
from  January  12th,  for  several  days,  extreme  cold  weather  pre- 
vailed, the  mercury  falling  from  twenty  degrees  to  thirty-four 
degrees  below  zero.  On  the  14th  of  January  the  city  council 
voted  to  build  a new  pier  at  a cost  of  not  more  than  $1000,  and 
the  piles  for  it  were  driven  through  holes  cut  in  the  ice. 

At  the  election  in  April  Charles  S.  French  was  elected 
Mayor,  and  he  was  re-elected  in  each  of  the  three  following 
years.  The  Burton  line  of  steamers  were  this  month  leased  to 
W.  II.  Seymour.  John  E.  Nethercut  bought  one-half  interest 
in  the  Herald  and  the  firm  of  Heg  & Nethercut  was  formed. 
About  this  time  the  Florence  Manufacturing  Company  was 
doing  a fine  business  in  making  post  office  boxes  and  apparatus 
of  a superior  quality;  and  a cheese  factory  was  being  built  near 
the  railroad  by  Oatman  Brothers,  to  cost  about  $7,000. 

On  the  first  of  May,  George  S.  Read  was  elected  Commis- 
sioner of  Cemeteries  and  Public  Grounds  for  the  term  of  three 
years.  At  the  celebration  of  Decoration  Day  an  oration  was 
delivered  by  Hon.  G.  W.  Hazelton.  The  extension  of  the  rail- 
road to  Williams  Bay  having  been  completed,  trains  began  to 
run  thither  on  June  1st.  In  July  the  city  council  voted  to  build 
a substantial  sidewalk  on  Madison  Street  to  the  new  cemetery, 
and  the  job  was  soon  after  let  to  Nelson  & Underwood  and  fin- 
ished by  them  during  the  season. 

In  September,  apparatus  for  heating  by  hot  water  was  put 
into  our  school  building,  and  has  produced  a more  equable  and 
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satisfactory  temperature  than  any  system  previously  tried.  Pro- 
posals were  in  this  month  received  for  building  a stone  arched 
bridge  over  the  outlet  of  the  lake  on  Main  Street,  and  one  was 
during  the  next  year  built  by  Daniel  Gross  at  a cost  of  $700  or 
$800. 

In  October  the  Piscataqua  House  was  sold  on  a mortgage, 
and  in  April  1889  it  became  the  property  of  Charles  Mackh, 
who  occupied  it  one  season  and  then  sold  out  for  $30,000  to  J. 
S.  Cooke,  who  afterward  nmoh  improved  the  premises  and  en- 
larged his  acreage.  The  hotel  has  since  been  burned  to  the 
ground  and  not  rebuilt. 

During  this  season  Mr.  E.  E.  Ayer  built  an  ornamental 
wall  out  of  rough  boulders  around  his  premises  on  the  south 
shore,  at  a expense  of  several  thousand  dollars.  The  railroad 
company,  after  a long  delay,  constructed  an  iron  bridge  over 
Main  Street,  and  much  enlarged  the  facilities  for  passing  beneath 
it.  At  the  fall  election,  I).  S.  Allen  of  Linn,  was  elected  Mem- 
ber of  Assembly  from  this  district  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Reynolds  was 
elected  to  the  Senate. 

The  new  school  house  in  the  third  ward  was  completed  in 
November.  On  the  11th  of  January  1889,  the  lake  was  still 
open,  and  ducks,  geese  and  other  water  fowl  were  still  here.  A 
most  destructive  tire  occurred  on  the  15th  of  January,  consum- 
ing two  large  liyery  barns  and  several  other  buildings,  and  seri- 
ously threatening  a large  portion  of  the  city  lying  north  and 
east,  in  which  wooden  buildings  prevail.  Promptly  Mr.  McGraw 
whose  loss  was  severe,  made  arrangements  to  rebuild  of  brick, 
in  larger  and  better  style.  His  new  barn,  finished  in  April,  is 
sixty  feet  square  and  twenty -four  feet  in  height,  and  has  a tin 
roof.  February  23d  was  the  coldest  day  of  the  season,  the  mer- 
cury falling  to  twenty  degrees  below  zero. 

On  the  25th  of  March  a lodge  of  Good  Templars  was  organ- 
ized here.  G.  W.  Britt  became  local  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  during  this  month.  The  ice  disappeared  on  the  31st  of  March. 
The  ‘‘Admiral,”  made  the  first  steamer  trip  April  3d.  The  Con- 
gregational church  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its 
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organization  April  4th  and  5th,  Mrs.  Susan  A.  Stewart,  one  of  its 
founders,  and  Revs.  H.  H.  Benson  and  P.  S.  VanNest,  two  of 
its  former  pastors  being  present  to  assist  in  the  exercises,  which 
Were  varied  and  interesting. 

The  public  steamers  were  this  year  leased  to  W.  N.  Johnson 
lind  M.  Matson,  and  were  finally  bought  by  Mr.  Johnson.  On 
the  18th  of  May  died  Maj.  E.  B.  Meatyard,  of  whose  residence 
at  Cedar  Point  we  have  before  spoken.  In  this  connection  it 
will  be  proper  to  give  a brief  account  of  the  legal  controversy 
which  arose  in  1886,  about  some  six  acres  at  the  extreme  point. 
This  parcel  of  land  in  the  governmental  subdivision  of  the  town- 
ship of  Linn  fell  into  section  7,  but  all  the  remainder  of  that 
section  lying  in  the  lake,  it  was  treated  as  a part  of  section  6, 
and  sold  with  it.  The  title  at  this  time  was  in  N.  K.  Fairbank, 
but  it  was  occupied  by  Maj.  Meatyard.  The  fact  that  it  had 
been  so  sold  did  not  so  clearly  appear  from  the  records  of  the 
lan  1 office  as  to  preclude  attempts  to  buy  it  from  the  United 
States  government  as  a separate  tract.  Such  an  attempt  was 
made  by  J.  F.  Lyon  in  1885.  and,  notwithstanding  the  refusal 
of  the  land  officers  to  sell  it  to  him,  he  transferred  his  claim  of 
title  to  his  brother,  who  entered  upon  the  land  in  the  night  time 
and  commenced  erecting  a small  dwelling  and  a pier.  These 
were  by  Maj.  Meatyard  and  others  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Fair- 
bank,  overturned  or  destroyed.  Mr.  Lyon  sued  for  the  injury, 
and  after  much  litigation  in  the  land  offices  and  in  the  courts  he 
was  beaten  at  all  points,  and  the  title  of  Mr.  Fairbank  firmly 
established.  The  defense  was  ably  conducted  by  John  B.  Sim- 
mons. 

In  May  a bridge  was  built  by  the  railroad  company  over  its 
road  at  the  crossing  of  Curtis  Street,  in  accordance  with  an 
agreement  made  with  Mr.  Curtis  when  he  sold  them  the  right  of 
way. 

In  June  the  Library  Association  turned  over  its  library  of 
about  five  hundred  volumes  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  summer 
visitors  to  our  place  were  this  year  more  numerous  than  usual. 
Among  other  attractions,  not  the  least  was  the  Normal  Music 
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school,  inaugurated  by  Mr.  O.  S.  Cook.  Many  school  teachers 
from  this  and  neighboring  states  attended  with  much  profit  to 
themselves  and  prospective  benefit  to  their  pupils. 

On  the  26th  of  July  the  new  and  enlarged  steamer  “Arrow” 
was  launched.  The  next  day  produced  another  sensation  in  a 
furious  hailstorm,  which  spared  no  glass  within  its  reach.  Nearly 
900  panes  were  destroyed  in  Mr.  Price’s  green  house.  The 
Sheridan  regatta  was  sailed  August  24,  and  the  “Viking”  proved 
victorious. 

Much  work  was  expended  this  season  in  grading  down  the 
hill  in  East  Main  Street.  Some  3000  young  black  bass  and  other 
fish  were  put  into  the  lake  in  August.  In  this  month  Mr.  J.  S. 
Norton  bought  some  land  of  S.  H.  Wheeler  and  subsequently 
erected  a $12,000  cottage  thereon.  In  September  J.  Vanlnwagen 
bought  from  A.  Kaye  five  acres  of  land  oi>  section  12  in  Linn, 
for  $1300  per  acre,  and  has  erected  a five  residence  upon  it.  In 
the  same  month  E.  E.  Ayer  sold  to  Mr.  Healy  some  land  on  the 
west  shore  of  Williams  Pay  for  $40  per  front  foot,  and  five  cot- 
tages have  been  since  erected  on  it. 

At  a special  election  held  September  17,  for  that  purpose, 
the  fee  for  licenses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  was  fixed 
at  $500  each.  This  rate  remains  permanent  for  three  years,  and 
ever  after  until  changed  by  vote  of  the  electors  at  a new  election 
on  that  question.  In  September  a branch  of  the  Northwestern 
Building  and  Loan  Association  was  organized  here.  The  Refrig- 
erator Wagon  Works  Company  was  organized  in  November. 

The  first  snow  of  the  season  came  on  November  14th  and  a 
heavier  fall  came  on  the  26th  of  the  month.  LTp  to  the  middle 
of  December  the  weather  continued  mild  so  that  men  could  com- 
fortably work  out  of  doors  without  coats,  and  farmers  were 
plowing  as  in  summer  as  late  as  the  26th  of  the  month,  and 
some  as  late  as  the  6th  of  January  1890. 

In  November  the  Mayor  and  Council,  by  invitation,  visited 
Whitewater  and  inspected  the  water  wrorks  and  electric  lights 
recently  constructed  and  put  into  operation  there,  and  in  De- 
cember they  accepted  a like  invitation  to  visit  Beloit.  A propo- 
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sition  to  construct  and  operate  waterworks  and  electric  lights,, 
submitted  by  J.  E.  Heg,  J.  C.  Reynolds  and  W.  H.  Wheeler,, 
was  accepted  by  the  council  January  7,  1890,  and  an  ordinance 
was  passed  giving  them  the  franchise  for  fifteen  years,  the  city 
to  pay  them  $2500  per  year  for  water  from  the  hydrants  for 
putting  out  tires,  and  $75  per  year  for  each  arc  light  provided 
for  the  streets.  Under  this  some  five  miles  of  water  pipes  were 
laid,  an  engine  house,  well  and  water  tower  constructed,  and 
some  twenty  street  lights  provided.  Both  water  and  light  ser- 
vice have  since  been  extended. 

George  S.  Reed  was  appointed  Postmaster  in  December 
1889,  but  did  not  take  possession  of  the  office  until  the  1st  of 
February  1890.  The  month  of  February  was  very  mild,  meadow 
larks  and  robins  being  heard  in  our  vicinity,  but  the  28th  of  that 
month  brouht  us  a cold  snap,  with  drifting  snow.  During  this 
month  C.  E.  Frederick  & Co.  started  our  first  plumbing  estab- 
lishment in  the  store  building  on  Center  Street,  next  south  of 
the  Bank  of  Geneva.  John  V.  Seymour  erected  ice  houses  near 
the  railroad  station,  and  filled  them  with  ice.  A cold  spell  in 
March  supplied  ice  to  parties  engaged  in  the  ice  business  at  both 
lakes.  Six  new  steamers  were  this  spring  being  built  for  this 
lake,  three  in  Chicago  and  three  here. 

J.  C.  Rockwell,  in  March,  sold  a strip  of  land  with  fifty 
feet  frontage  on  the  lake,  between  Belvidere  and  Forest  Glen 
Parks,  for  $30  per  front  foot.  The  ice  disappeared  from  the  bay 
on  the  28th  of  March,  but  on  the  3d  of  April  we  had  ice  and 
the  heaviest  snow  storm  of  the  season. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

The  city  election  in  April  was  the  first  under  the  new  lawy 
establishing  what  is  called  the  Australian  system,  and  every- 
thing passed  off  in  an  orderly  mannei*.  On  the  29th  of  April  a 
portion  of  North  Street  and  the  southern  extremity  of  Williams 
Street,  were  changed  to  give  a more  convenient  location  to  the 
new  railroad  depot.  On  the  20th  of  May  a special  election  was 
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lield  to  decide  the  question  of  issuing  bonds  in  favor  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Lake  Geneva  & Pacific  Railroad  Company,  a company 
organized  to  build  a railroad  through  here,  connecting  at  both 
ends  with  the  Wisconsin  Central  railroad.  At  that  election  a 
majority  of  votes  was  cast  in  favor  of  issuing  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $20,000,  one  of  the  conditions  being  that  the  road 
should  be  completed  by  the  first  of  January  1892,  but  the  bonds 
were  never  issued  nor  was  the  condition  performed. 

On  the  6th  of  May  we  had  a snow  storm.  On  the  9th  of 
May  the  city  council  established  the  lines  for  water  mains  and 
the  places  for  hydrants.  The  base  of  the  water  tower  erected 
on  the  eastern  hill  is  sixty-two  and  one  half  feet  higher  than  the 
crossing  of  Main  Street  at  the  intersection  of  Center  Street,  and 
the  tower  itself  is  seventy  feet  in  height  and  the  tank  thirty  feet. 
The  council  accepted  the  dedication  by  the  railway  company  of 
a small  triangular  piece  of  land  off  block  3,  near  the  depot  for  a 
street. 

On  the  19th  of  May  it  also  determined  at  what  points  elec- 
tric lights  should  be  located,  and  ordered  the  names  of  streets  to 
be  posted  at  their  intersections.  A steam  yacht,  seventy-two 
feel  in  length,  owned  by  the  Seipp  heirs,  was  launched  here  in 
June,  also  a new  boat  built  by  Capt.  Napper  called  the  “Alert.” 
In  this  month  E.  E.  Ayer  bought  the  Sperry  residence  at  the 
west  end  of  Harvard  Park,  with  a frontage  on  the  lake  of  132 
feet. 

On  the  evening  of  July  4 there  was  a fine  display  of  steam- 
ers and  sail  boats  decorated  with  Chinese  lanterns,  and  a splen- 
did exhibition  of  fire  works  on  the  bay.  In  this  month  William 
Borden  bought  forty  acres  of  land  on  the  eastern  lake  shore  from 
S.  H.  Wheeler,  for  about  $1000  per  acre,  and  H.  H.  Porter 
bought  the  property  previously  owned  by  Shelton  Sturges. 

O.  W.  Potter’s  new  steel  yacht  called  the  4 ‘Princess,”  sev- 
enty-four feet  long  and  provided  with  an  electric  motor  for 
light!  ng  purposes,  was  launched  in  July.  A telephone  line  to 
Chicago  was  built.  The  Western  Normal  Music  school  held  its 
graduating  exercises  on  the  31  si  of  the  m >nth.  In  July  the  city 
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ordered  the  purchase  of  hose  and  hose  carts,  and  in  August  it 
accepted  the  water  works  and  electric  lights.  On  the  9th  of 
August  the  4 ‘Lady  of  the  Lake”  was  scuttled  by  some  miscreant 
and  sunk  at  her  pier  at  Kaye’s  Park,  but  was  raised  August  16th. 
In  September  she  Avas  dismantled  and  the  “ Alert”  bought  to 
take  her  place.  On  the  11th  of  August  died  George  Sturges, 
one  ( f our  most  popular  summer  residents,  a man  of  very  many 
noble  impulses. 

On  the  23d  of  August  a Western  Summer  School  for  Bible 
Study  was  inaugurated  at  the  grounds  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  near 
the  head  of  the  lake,  and  was  attended  by  one  hundred  delegates 
and  addressed  by  several  distinguished  clergymen  and  others. 
Secretary  Lewis  who  had  been  one  of  the  principal  movers  in 
the  purchase  and  use  of  these  grounds  died  in  this  month  greatly 
lamented. 

At  the  Sheridan  regatta  August  23d,  the  u Whisper”  was 
victorious.  At  this  time  the  steam  yachts  on  our  late  numbered 
twenty -six.  Fortunately  for  the  safety  of  all  pleasure  seekers, 
they  are  not  employed  for  racing.  On  the  15th  of  August  121 
acres  of  land  adjoining  Cedar  Point  were  sold  to  J.  Beidler  for 
$540  per  acre.  In  September  the  city  rented  a part  of  its  lot  to 
Brown  & Buell  for  an  agricultural  warehouse.  It  also  put  a large 
quantity  of  gravel  upon  Main  street,  and  furnished  it  with  num- 
erous hitching  posts.  The  railroad  company  moved  its  old  depot 
building  further  west  and  used  it  for  freight  purposes,  the  new 
passenger  depot  being  completed. 

In  October  Mrs.  George  Sturges  generously  gave  to  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  of  the  city  the  free  use  of  her  cottage  and  grounds  on 
block  32,  nicely  fitted  for  their  use,  for  the  term  of  two  years. 
The  fine  residence  of  Mrs.  Dow  on  section  12  in  Linn  wa& 
bought  by  A.  Kaye.  A part  of  a street  in  Phillip’s  subdivision 
Avas  discontinued  by  the  council  October  20  and  the  name  of 
Jefferson  Avenue  was  changed  to  Elmwood  Avenue,  the  two 
streets  being  continuous. 

On  the  30th  of  October  the  ground  was  frozen  solid.  In 
November  the  ice  house  property  and  the  small  cottages  adjoin- 
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ing  were  bought  for  H.  H.  Porter  as  an  addition  to  his  premises, 
and  all  the  buildings  removed  to  make  room  for  new  and  more 
sightly  buildings  and  other  improvements  since  made. 

About  this  time  some  speculators  attempted  to  buy  up  all 
the  lands  adjoining  Lake  Como,  apparently  with  a view  to  en- 
large and  deepen  it  by  damming  the  waters,  and  make  its  shores 
as  valuable  as  those  of  Geneva  Lake  for  summer  residences,  but 
the  owners  soon  took  the  alarm  and  raised  their  prices  so  high 
as  to  smother  the  enterprise.  In  December  the  city  sold  ten  feet 
off  the  west  side  of  its  lot.  On  the  21st  of  that  month  died 
Seth  K.  Warren  the  last  surviving  son  of  our  original  propriett  r 
R.  W.  Warren. 

On  the  6th  of  January  1891,  the  lake  was  completely  cov- 
ered with  ice,  which  was  very  glare  and  made  rare  sport  for 
skaters  and  ice-boaters.  It  remained  frozen  solid  until  about  the 
4th  of  March  1891.  In  January  the  license  of  G.  W.  Ransford 
was  revoked.  In  February  L.  Curtis  sold  bis  lands  on  section 
1 in  Walworth,  175  acres  with  nearly  half  a mile  of  lake  shore 
to  J.  Johnston,  Jr.,  for  $65,000.  Soon  afterward  J.  C.  Rock- 
well sold  his  Forest  Glen  property,  eighty-seven  acres,  to  the 
same  purchaser  for  about  $700  per  acre. 

In  July  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Southeastern  Wisconsin 
Teachers  Association  was  held  here,  and  was  addressed  by  dis- 
tinguished educators. 

H.  H.  Porter’s  steel  yacht,  seventy-five  feet  in  length,  was 
launched  in  July.  The  orator  for  the  4th  of  July  was  Hon.  L. 
H.  Mead.  A tine  fountain  in  Maple  Park  was  finished  and  put 
into  operation  this  month.  In  August  the  “Arrow”  was  pur- 
chased by  Arthur  Kaye,  and  given  his  name.  The  Sheridan 
regatta  this  month  was  favored  by  the  winds  and  made  a fine 
display  of  seamanship  and  fleetness.  The  4 ‘Expert,”  the  4 -Vik- 
ing” and  the  4 k Whisper”  winning  prizes  in  the  order  named. 

In  drilling  a well  at  Reid’s  Park,  a solid  oak  log  was  struck 
at  a depth  of  sixty  feet  and  another  at  a depth  of  ninety  feet. 
The  wood  was  dark  colored  but  well  preserved.  In  September 
the  corner  stone  of  a new  Lutheran  church  was  laid,  and  the 
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building  was  pushed  to  completion  early  in  1892.  An  extension 
of  water  mains  about  one-half  mile  South  on  Willow  Street  was 
authorized  by  the  city  council. 

In  October  Mr.  Button  sold  ei^lit  acres  of  land  on  Gipsy 
Bay  for  $300  per  acre,  and  was  ottered  the  same  prices  for  his 
remaining  forty-two  acres.  On  the  13th  of  November  died 
Zephaniah  Lockwood,  a very  early  pioneer  aged  ninety-one  } ears. 

On  the  0th  of  December  the  steamer  “City  of  Lake  Geneva”  . 
formerly  the  “Lucius  Newberry,”  took  tire  at  her  dock  in  the 
night  time,  and  getting  loose  floated  off,  was  burnt  to  the 
water’s  edge  and  disappeared.  On  the  18th  of  December  a lodge 
of  Knights  of  Pythias  was  organized  here.  About  this  time  the 
new  cemetery  was  furnished  with  iron  gates  of  a beautiful  pat- 
tern, hung  upon  gate  posts  built  up  of  granite  boulders,  the  gift 
of  the  heirs  of  Shelton  Sturges. 

A heavy  all  day  rain  ushered  in  the  year  1892,  varied  at 
evening  by  an  extremely  cold  wind  and  snow.  The  death  of  E. 
D.  Richardson,  a pioneer  of  1841,  on  January  2d  has  already 
been  noticed.  His  Bank  of  Geneva  in  which  the  public  gener- 
ally had  so  great  contidence,  was  found  at  his  death  to  be  hugely 
insolvent.  At  the  instigation  of  creditors  Andrew  Kuil  was 
appointed  his  administrator  and  has  been  diligently  engaged  in 
settling  up  the  affairs  of  the  bank. 

On  the  5th  of  January  was  formed  an  Advancement  Asso- 
ciation, its  avowed  objects  being  to  promote  the  industrial  and 
material  welfare  of  L ike  Geneva,  to  encourage  the  ornamenta- 
tion and  beautifying  of  parks,  streets,  and  other  parts  of  the 
city,  with  a view  of  making  it  more  desirable  as  a place  of  res- 
idence and  resort,  to  extend  and  improve  the  social  interests  of 
its  people,  and  to  develop  a greater  spirit  of  hospitality  between 
its  residents  and  the  strangers  within  its  gates.  John  B.  Sim- 
mons is  its  president. 

Gen.  John  W.  Boyd,  whose  name  has  frequently  appeared 
in  these  sketches,  died  January  28,  1892  in  his  eighty-first  year. 
He  settled  upon  section  11  in  Linn  in  June  1841.  A man  of 
great  ability  and  sterling  integrity,  he  was  often  called  by  his 
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fellow  citizens  to  fill  places  of  trust  and  responsibility,  and  never 
did  he  disappoint  their  expectations. 

CHAPTER  XX I. 

At  the  city  election  April  5th  1892,  William  H.  Seymour 
was  elected  Mayor  and  there  was  almost  an  entire  change  in  the 
other  offices.  On  the  15th  of  April  occurred  a snow  storm  of 
twenty-four  hours  duration,  which  gave  the  farmers  a rest  from 
their  plowing  and  sowing.  About  this  time  the  Whyte  farm, 
in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  city,  was  platted  into  build- 
ing lots,  many  of  which  were  soon  sold.  These  lots  are  upon 
high  ground,  south  of  Logan  Avenue  and  not  very  far  from  the 
lake  shore,  and  constitute  “Boulevard  Addition.”  The  buildings 
on  Broad  Street  owned  by  J.  M.  Garrison  received  extensive 
additions,  and  were  opened  as  a hotel  in  the  month  of  April, 
under  the  name  of  the  Garrison  House.  The  Whiting  House 
was  also  repaired  and  improved,  and  was  rented  to  Clark,  Nelt- 
nor  and  Hart,  experienced  managers.  IT  IT  Porter,  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  Shelton  Sturges  property,  began  improvements 
this  spring,  by  which  both  the  form  of  the  original  dwelling 
and  the  face  of  the  surrounding  lands  were  changed  almost  be- 
vond  recognition.  He  also  erected  several  new  buildings.  This 
work  gave  employment  to  many  men  and  teams  during  nearly 
the  whole  season.  In  the  following  December  the  boundary  of 
Main  Street  adjoining  his  property  was  fixed  by  agreement  with 
the  city  authorities,  and  fences  and  sidewalks  were  built  there. 
In  April  the  steamers  “Admiral,”  ‘ -Commodore”  and  ‘ ‘Alert” 
were  relaunched;  Charles  Pal  metier  removed  to  Kenosha;  and 
J.  H.  Higby  bade  far  well  to  the  Baptist  church  and  removed  to 
Verona,  Wis. 

In  May  our  ingenious  fellow-citizen  Charles  E.  Seymour 
exhibited  to  a few  friends  some  of  the  ore  concentrators  invented 
by  him,  which  attracted  so  much  attention  from  Edison  and 
other  experts  at  the  lite  Exposition  at  Chicago  and  won  a pri.  e 
there.  These  machines  combine  centripetal  force  with  gravita- 
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tion  and  are  claimed  to  save  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  precious 
metal  from  the  ores  submitted  to  their  operation.  Sixteen  of 
them  were  about  that  time  shipped  to  Helena,  Montana,  and  put 
into  successful  use  in  that  region.  Extreme  care  is  being  taken 
to  discover  and  remedy  all  defects  in  them. 

About  this  time  the  owners  of  a fine  tract  of  land  on  the 
shore  of  the  lake  opposite  Fontana  Park,  formerly  owned  by 
Matthias  Mohr,  began  to  improve  the  property  by  changing  a 
highway,  and  laying  out  streets  and  building  lots,  with  the  in- 
tention of  making  it  a summer  resort.  The  site  is  admirably 
adapted  for  that  purpose,  as  it  ascends  gradually  from  the  bay 
to  the  top  of  a range  of  wooded  hills  on  the  south.  These  hills 
are  full  of  cool  springs,  gushing  out  very  pure  water  slightly 
impregnated  with  iron.  From  these  it  derives  its  name  of 
“Glenwood  Springs.”  Many  lots  have  already  been  sold  and 
built  upon,  a large  dining  hall  and  a summer  hotel  have  been 
erected,  and  a prosperous  future  seems  opening  upon  the  new 
village. 

Cedar  Point,  before  spoken  of  as  the  property  of  Maj.  E. 
B.  Meatyard,  has  also,  by  H.  A.  Beidler  its  present  proprietor, 
been  platted  into  lots,  but  of  ample  size,  each  containing  about 
one  and  one-half  acres.  Lying  on  the  north  shore,  they  receive 
a plenty  of  sunshine  and  pure  air,  and  from  them  may  be  had  a 
fine  and  extensive  view  of  the  lake  and  the  shore  beyond.  The 
land  so  platted  is  called  “Cedar  Point  Addition.” 

In  M ay  Mr.  Owen  again  became  the  proprietor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Geneva  Lake  News.  The  old  Lake  House  was 
overhauled  and  much  improved,  and  is  now  known  as  the  Staf- 
ford House.  On  the  27th  of  May  the  steamer  “Arthur  Kaye” 
was  relaunched  and  made  ready  for  service  in  connection  with 
the  park.  About  this  time  F.  R.  Laekner  bought  some  land 
from  Mr.  Paddock  on  the  north  shore,  and  has  erected  a 
dwelling  there. 

All  the  latter  part  of  May  and  earlier  part  of  June,  were 
marked  by  rainy  weather.  The  cisco  fishes  appeared  in  great 
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numbers  somewhat  earlier  this  year  than  usual,  even  before  the 
fly  on  which  they  feed  had  arrived. 

In  June  the  select  school,  successfully  conducted  by  E. 
Powell  and  Miss  Curtis  in  the  Seminary  building,  closed  its  ses- 
sion. Our  youngest  dentist,  Hayes,  sold  out  his  business  to  B. 
C.  Campbell  and  removed  to  the  north.  From  the  25th  to  the 
27th  of  June  a conference  of  college  students  for  Bible  study 
was  held  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  camp,  at  which  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  were  in  attendance.  This  was  followed  by  a summer 
school  for  ladies  of  the  Y.  W.  C.A.  for  training  church  workers, 
some  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  spending  nearly  two  weeks 
there. 

There  was  no  formal  celebration  of  Independence  Day  in 
the  city.  The  appointed  yacht  race  was  a failure  for  want  of  a 
breeze,  but  it  was  sailed  on  the  9th  of  July,  when  the  ‘-Expert” 
took  the  first  prize. 

Additional  lots  were  this  year  bought  for  the  use  of  the 
third  ward  school.  The  school  board  engaged  Prof.  A.  F.  Bart- 
lett as  principal  of  our  schools,  and  a full  corps  of  competent 
teach ers  to  work  under  him. 

The  beautiful  and  swift  moving  steel  steam  yacht  of  H.  A. 
Beidler,  was  launched  here  on  the  22d  of  July.  Jn  August  our 
hotels  and  boarding  houses  were  overflowing  with  visitors  to  the 
lake.  The  Sheridan  cup  was  this  year  won  by  ihe  “Tattler.” 
The  Masonic  lodges  have  fitted  up  Walker’s  Hall  for  their  use 
and  now  occupy  ample  and  convenient  rooms  there.  In  the 
month  of  September  John  C.  Hately  bought  land  from  C.  C. 
Boyles  on  the  south  shore  within  sight  of  the  city,  and  has  since 
built  a fine  and  costly  residence  there,  in  the  near  neighborhood 
of  many  other  Chicago  people.  The  number  was  soon  afterward 
increased  by  the  accession  of  C.  Wacker.  A.  E.  Tyler  sold  his 
stock  farm  on  the  south  shore  to  J.  S.  Woollacott,  who  purposes 
many  improvements;  Arthur  Kaye  sold  land  further  west  to  T. 

J.  Lefens,  who  erected  a fine  dwelling  house;  and  J.  M.  Horton 
sold  his  place  on  the  north  shore,  named  “Blyth  Bonnie,”  to  C. 

K.  G.  Billings,  twenty  acres  for  $35,000. 
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In  September,  Rev.  D.  L.  Holbrook  having  resigned  his 
place  on  the  school  board,  H.  B.  Tyrrell  was  appointed  to  till  the 
vacancy.  On  the  20th  of  that  month  a special  city  election  was 
held  to  determine  the  amount  to  he  charged  for  liquor  licenses, 
the  result  of  which  was  to  continue  the  rate  at  $500  as  fixed  in 
1889. 

In  early  days  it  was  no  unusual  thing  for  peaches  to  ma- 
ture here,  but  for  some  reason,  perhaps  the  denuding  of  our 
woofied  hills,  very  few  attempts  have  in  late  years  been  made  to 
raise  them.  This  year  however,  H.  Parmelee  gathered  a bushel 
of  fine  ripe  peaches  from  a tree  in  his  garden  on  block  1 in  this 
city.  A great  deal  of  building  was  in  progress  here  and  around 
the  lake  this  season,  keeping  all  our  mechanics  fully  employed. 
Among  others,  Mr.  Horton,  having  bought  the  Maxwell  prop- 
erty, made  extensive  repairs  and  improvements. 

The  first  hard  frost  occurred  here  on  the  1th  of  October, 
but  tie  sites  of  lake  shore  property  still  continued.  Arthur 
Kaye  sold  the  Dow  property  for  nearly  twice  what  he  paid  for 
it,  and  also  a lot  having  one  hundred  feet  lake  front  on  section 
8.  A large  portion  of  Forest  Glen  Park  having  been  sold  to  G. 
A.  Weiss,  the  cottages  and  other  buildings  were  afterward  sold, 
and  were  removed  on  the  ice  during  the  winter,  some  of  them 
to  this  city  and  some  to  other  locations.  Mr.  Weiss  has  tince 
built  a large  villa  on  his  purchase.  The  San  Souci  club  property 
was  during  this  month  sold  to  H.  F.  Frink,  presumably  for 
private  uses.  Thus,  our  places  of  public  resort  have  been  re- 
duced by  two. 

On  the  10th  of  November  our  Demociatic  fellow-citizens 
celebrated  the  victory  of  their  party  at  the  Presidential  election 
in  true  southern  style,  by  a barbecue  of  a whole  roast  ox  and  a 
bonfire,  near  the  intersection  of  Main  and  Broad  Streets.  In 
the  first  week  in  December  came  a snow  which,  with  occasional 
additions,  furnished  us  with  more  than  three  months  of  good 
sleighing.  A large  addition  to  the  graded  school  building  for 
the  kindergarten  and  first  intermediate  departments,  was  com- 
pleted and  occupied  in  January, two  large  and  airy  rooms  heated 
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by  a hot  water  furnace.  The  ice  harvest  commenced  in  Decem- 
ber. Rev.  D.  L.  Holbrook  having  resigned  his  pastorate  of  the 
Congregational  church  in  December,  to  take  effect  in  January, 
was  dismissed  by  council.  After  a few  weeks  George  L.  Cady, 
a theological  student  was  engaged  to  till  the  pulpit  until  Novem- 
ber, and  was  succeeded  at  that  time  by  Rev.  W . J.  Cady,  the 
present  incumbent. 

There  was  much  snow  and  severely  cold  weather  during  the 
winter  of  1892-3,  In  February  1893,  the  firm  of  Cobb  & Fred- 
erick bought  out  the  hardware  stock  of  Smith  & Co.,  and  took 
a lease  of  the  building  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Broad  Streets, 
adding  plumbing  to  their  range  of  business.  About  this  time  a 
proposition  to  locate  the  telescope  donated  by  Mr.  Yerkes  to  the 
Chicago  University, — the  largest  in  the  world — upon  the  shore 
of  Lake  Geneva,  began  to  be  considered  by  those  specially  inter- 
ested, and  resulted  in  Dscember  1893,  in  the  selection  of  a site 
upon  a high  bluff  north  of  the  lake  and  not  many  rods  from  its 
beach.  This  result  was  secured  by  the  munificence  of  those  who 
make  this  their  summer  home,  adding  their  influence  to  the 
argument  presented  by  the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  place  itself. 
Many  other  locations  were  offered,  nearer  to  the  university,  but 
after  careful  examination  and  the  weighing  of  all  arguments  pro 
and  con,  none  possessed  all  the  advantages  found  here.  This  loca- 
tion is  upon  land  donated  by  J.  Johnston,  Jr.,  west  of  Williams 
Bay,  and  near  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  grounds;  where  it  is  not  likely 
ever  to  be  disturbed  by  the  jarring  of  railroad  trains,  or  the 
smoke  of  factories.  From  its  towers  will  be  visible  a vast  are  i 
of  lake,  field  and  forest, — a view  as  beautiful  as  it  is  extensive. 
The  telescope  itself  will  search  the  heavens  through  an  iron  tube 
sixty -four  feet  long  and  fifty-two  inches  in  diameter.  It  will  be 
mounted  on  a column  of  cast  iron,  forty-three  feet  in  height  and 
fifty  tons  in  weight,  and  its  movements  will  be  regulated  by 
clock  work  and  machinery  of  the  highest  perfection.  Its  cost  is 
said  to  be  about  $60,000.  Buildings  for  the  use  of  professors  and 
students  in  astronomy  will  be  erected  near  the  observatory,  and 
materials  for  them  are  now  being  gathered.  It  is  expected  that 
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Prof.  Barnard,  the  famous  comet  tinder  will  have  the  chief 
charge  of  it.  The  column,  tube  and  mountings  of  the  instru- 
ment were  exhibited  in  the  Manufacturers  building  at  the  late 
Columbian  Exposition. 

Early  in  the  year  1898  the  village  of  Williams  Bay  began 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  people  seeking  summer  homes  in 
this  region,  and  since  then  many  building  lots  have  been  sold 
and  buildings  erected  upon  them  for  residence  and  business  pur- 
poses, and  it  will  soon  have  hotel  accommodations  for  those  who 
desire  them.  Several  parcels  of  land  lying  in  the  vicinity  have 
already  been  laid  out  into  lots  and  streets,  and  the  competition 
for  s iles  and  settlement  is  growing  lively. 

Meantime  a company  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the 
Lake  Geneva  Realty  Company,  bought  the  factory  building  and 
grounds  known  as  the  Corbin  Factory,  also  seventy-two  acres  of 
the  farm  known  as  the  Cobb  farm,  with  a view  to  secure  the 
establishment  of  some  manufacturing  industry  here.  By  steady 
persistence  they  have  finally  accomplished  their  object,  by  induc- 
ing Thomas  Kane  & Co.  to  bring  here  their  post  office  and  bank 
furniture  factory,  in  which  are  now  working  twenty-live  to 
thirty  men.  Here  the  Realty  Company  have  platted  the  Colum- 
bian Addition  to  the  city. 

On  the  10th  of  March  began  the  transfer  of  the  Herald 
office  to  its  new  quarters  in  the  Metropolitan  block.  Whether 
the  introduction  of  this  new  element  into  that  building  had  any 
connection,  as  cause  or  inducement  to  the  storm  which,  about  a 
month  afterward,  took  off  the  tin  roof  and  flooded  the  inmates 
of  the  building  with  water,  does  not  clearly  appear. 

At  this  time  the  roads  were  rendered  exceedingly  bad  by 
the  melting  of  snow.  J.  W.  Lone  opened  a new  clothing  store 
in  Walker's  block  in  March.  On  the  5th  day  of  April  the  ice 
disappeared  from  the  bay.  The  death  of  David  L.  Flack,  a 
settler  of  1846,  occurred  on  the  20th  of  that  month. 

The  annual  city  election  resulted  in  the  election  of  W.  H. 
Seymour  as  Mayor  for  a second  term,  W.  C.  Quigley  was  elected 
City  Clerk,  R.  Briegel  as  Treasurer,  and  W.  L.  Valentine  as 
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Assessor.  The  city  ordinances  having  been  thoroughly  revised, 
were  published  on  the  2Sth  of  April.  In  May  our  summer  res- 
idents began  arriving  here  in  great  numbers,  and  were  not 
deterred  by  a slight  fall  of  snow.  There  came  also  for  Mr. 
Hately  a steam  yacht  called  the  ‘‘Thelma.” 

An  association  of  capitalists  was  about  this  time  organized 
under  the  name  of  the  “Lake  Geneva  Villa  Association,”  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  and  improving  real  estate,  and  bought  some 
two  hundred  acres  of  land  having  about  four  thousand  feet  of 
lake  front,  on  the  bold  point  projecting  into  the  lake  near  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  city,  long  known  as  Manning’s  Point, 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  “Belle  View  Point.”  Here  is  now  be- 
ing re-erected  the  Ceylon  Court,  which  was  such  an  attractive 
feature  of  the  Columbian  Exposition.  This  court  was  modeled 
after  some  famous  temples.  It  was  one  hundred  and  forty  live 
feet  in  length,  had  an  octagonal  central  hall  fifty  feet  in  diam- 
eter, and  was  composed  of  twenty-two  different  varieties  of 
native  woods,  adorned  with  fine  carvings.  Originally  it  was  but 
one  story  in  height,  but  another  story  has  here  been  added. 

The  north  shore  of  the  lake  also  secures  a novelty  in  the 
Norway  building,  a fine  specimen  of  the  Norse  t}rpe  of  the 
eleventh  century,  constructed  of  many  varieties  of  wood  put  to- 
gether with  wooden  pegs. 

The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  of  this  city  on  the 
5th  of  May  bought  a building  and  lot  on  the  south  side  of  Main 
Street,  with  money  contributed  by  its  many  friends.  In  the  fol- 
lowing January  it  made  a very  advantageous  change  of  location 
by  selling  that  property  and  buying  lots  on  the  northeastern 
intersection  of  Main  and  Center  Streets.  Here  it  has  five-eighths 
of  an  acre  of  land,  with  several  buildings  which,  though  old, 
will  serve  its  uses  for  some  years  to  come.  This  association 
grows  in  numbers  and  influence,  and  is  doing  a good  work 
among  our  young  people.  It  is  accumulating  a library,  and 
would  be  glad  to  care  for  a larger  one  if  provided  for  it.  Re- 
cently it  has  added  a room  for  athletics,  and  a school  for  book- 
keeping. During  the  recent  winter  of  1893-4  some  very  inter- 
esting lectures  have  been  given  under  its  auspices. 
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Iii  the  month  of  May  1893,  many  buildings  and  improve- 
ments were  in  progress  all  along  the  shores  of  the  lake.  Memor- 
ial Day  was  duly  observed  by  an  address  by  Rev.  E.  Reilly, 
a large  procession  of  patriots  and  school  children  to  the  cem- 
etery, and  the  placing  of  flags  and  flowers  upon  the  graves  of 
deceased  soldiers. 

On  the  4th  of  June  occurred  a severe  wind  storm,  which 
wrecked  some  buildings  at  Williams  Bay.  The  cisco  fishes  made 
their  appearance  in  the  early  part  of  the  month.  At  the  stu- 
dents conference  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  some  three  hundred  were 
present.  Holiday  Home  was  about  the  same  time  filled  by 
about  eighty  girls.  All  the  summer  resorts  were  full.  It  was 
expected  that  the  great  Exposition  would  seriously  affect  our 
summer  business,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Kaye,  it  had  rather 
a beneficient  influence.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  class  of  one  hundred 
and  ten  ladies  for  Bible  study,  held  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  camp 
was  addressed  by  President  G.  A.  Gates,  of  Iowa  College,  and 
others.  This  was  followed  about  the  20th  of  June  Ity  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  Secretarial  Institute. 

On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  July  there  was  an  exhibition 
of  fire  works  on  the  lake.  On  the  loth  a remarkable  auroral 
display  was  observed  here.  About  this  time  Briegel  & Burns 
dissolved  partnership.  Abner  Farnham,  a settler  of  1843  died 
at  his  farm  in  Bloomfield,  July  21st  aged  sixty-three  years;  and 
Arthur  Kaye  died  at  his  park  on  the  next  da}%  aged  sixty-two 
years.  On  the  28th  of  July,  Ford’s  Opera  House  was  leased  to 
J.  M.  Egan  for  a term  of  years. 

On  the  10th  of  August  began  the  grand  International  Regatta 
lasting  four  days.  More  than  one  hundred  oarsmen  were  here 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  their  display  of  muscle  and 
skill  was  witnessed  by  immense  crowds  of  people.  The  contest 
for  the  championship  was  very  animated,  and  the  whole  affair 
. passed  off  with  great  eclat.  Much  of  the  credit  for  its  success  is 
to  be  given  to  J.  R.  Wilson  of  Chicago  Evening  Journal.  Two 
fires  occurred  in  August, — the  old  barn  built  by  Rev.  L.  Hall  in 
very  early  times,  and  the  large  barn  of  S.  H.  Wheeler.  In  the 
latter  was  involved  the  loss  of  eight  very  valuable  horses. 
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Very  many  of  our  people  spent  some  portion  of  the  summer 
nt  the  Columbian  Exposition,  and  some  of  them  took  prizes 
there, — N.  K.  Fairbank  on  a Guernsey  cow  from  his  Geneva 
herd,  and  C.  E.  Seymour  on  his  ore  concentrator.  It  is  said 
that  the  reflection  on  the  clouds  from  the  search  light  on  top  of 
the  manufacturer’s  building  in  Chicago,  more  than  sixty  miles 
distant,  was  visible  from  the  hill  tops  in  this  vicinity. 

On  the  1st  of  September  the  old  Stafford  store  was  so  much 
injured  by  fire  that  the  owners  concluded  to  build,  and  have  since 
built  a new  and  tine  one,  26x80  feet,  of  red  brick.  On  the  11th 
of  September  died  Jonathan  Wheeler,  a pioneer  of  1856,  aged 
eighty-two  years;  and  on  the  19th  died  Wm.  N.  Howe,  a pioneer 
of  1837,  aged  61;  and  on  the  20th  Rev.  P.  S.  VanNest,  a former 
pastor  of  a church  here,  aged  eighty  years. 

On  the  14th  of  September  about  fifty  of  the  pioneers  of 
forty -five  or  more  years  residence  assembled,  took  a steamboat 
ride  to  Fontana  Park,  and  after  enjoying  an  old  fashioned  picnic 
dinner,  formed  a Pioneer  Club,  of  which  William  I).  Chapin 
was  elected  President.  An  original  poem  was  read  by  J.  Sim- 
mons, and  addresses  were  made  by  other  pioneers.  On  the  19th 
of  this  month  a car  load  of  young  black  and  silver  bass,  about 
10,000  in  number,  were  brought  here  from  the  state  fish  hatch- 
ery and  put  into  our  lake.  The  latter  part  of  the  summer  was 
very  dry,  but  rain  came  to  our  relief  on  the  29th  of  September. 
Rev.  J.  J.  Garvin  took  the  place  of  T.  W. North,  as  pastor  of  the 
Methodist  church,  in  October. 

November  as  a whole  is  said  to  have  been  the  coolest  exper- 
ienced here  in  twenty -three  years,  and  about  Thanksgiving  time 
we  had  a three  days  snow  storm.  In  December  the  Haskins 
dam  here,  and  the  mill  dain  at  Genoa  Junction,  were  injured  by 
floods.  On  the  15th  of  the  month  a society  was  formed  here  for 
the  relief  of  those  suffering  from  the  present  collapse  of  indus- 
tries. A heavy  rain  was  our  Christmas  greeting. 

The  question  who  should  become  postmaster  under  this 
Democratic  administration  was  solved  by  the  appointment  of  W. 
J.  Cutteridge,  who,  however,  did  not  take  possession  of  the 
office  until  February  1894. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

On  the  4th  of  January  1894,  occurred  the  lamented  death: 
of  Mayor  William  H.  Seymour,  at  the.  age  of  fifty- six  years,  a 
tnan  very  popular  among  a large  class  of  our  citizens.  He  was 
a native  of  New  York,  but  came  here  from  Elkhorn  in  1867. 
At  a special  election  held  January  23d,  Wesley  N.  Johnson  was 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

The  11th  and  12th  of  February  were  noted  for  a fearful 
storm  of  wind  and  rain.  On  the  15th  of  February  died  Capt. 
Thomas  H.  .Price,  a sterling  patriot  of  the  late  war,  and  nine 
days  later  E.  L.  Gilbert,  formerlj'  part  owner  of  our  grist  mill. 
On  the  10th  of  March  came  the  most  severe  storm  of  wind  ever 
known  here.  Coming  from  the  south  and  southwest,  it  blew 
with  such  force  as  to  break  up  the  ice  from  the  entire  lake  and 
hurl  it  against  the  north  and  east  shores  of  our  bay,  doing  much 
damage.  On  the  11th  died  Mrs.  Electa  Adams  (formerly  Ward)' 
a pioneer  of  1838,  aged  seventy-four  years. 

The  surplus  of  winter’s  cold  seems  to  have  been  large  this 
year,  as  we  had  another  very  severe  storm  of  sleet  and  snow  on 
the  3d  of  April,  and  there  was  cold  enough  on  the  17th  of  May 
to  form  ice,  and  more  than  a week  of  cold  weather  followed, 
during  which  we  had  rain  and  hail.  Some  business  changes 
occurred  this  year.  D.  Pettet  opened  a fine  stock  of  dry  goods 
in  the  new  Stafford  store;  W.  L.  Barnett  sold  out  his  grocery 
to  L.  Kohn  and  went  away,  but  returned  in  the  fall  and  opened 
a grocery  on  Main  Street.  The  Garrison  House  was  sold  to  Mr*, 
and  Mrs.  Denison.  The  Stafford  House  was  rented  to  A.  L. 
Vanderpool.  E.  W.  Ripley  took  the  business  of  Dr.  J.  M. 
Barker  in  October. 

In  May  our  summer  residents  began  to  return,  and  in  June 
were  all  here.  The  cisco  fish  followed  their  example  in  the  lat- 
ter month,  and  came  in  such  numbers  that  fishing  parties  would 
return  from  a day’s  sport  with  from  100  to  700  of  the  little 
beauties.  In  May,  too,  Gen.  W.  H.  Beadle,  of  the  South 
Dakota  Normal  school,  came  here  to  investigate  Prof.  Bartlett’s 
new  method  of  teaching  geography,  and  concluded  to  spend  the 
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summer  here.  Memorial  Day,  though  too  cold  for  many  flow- 
ers, was  suitably  observed,  and  a fine  address  delivered  by  Rev. 
J.  J.  Garvin. 

The  annual  summer  schools  for  the  Bible  students  and  for 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries  were  held  in  June  and  July,  at  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  camp,  and  were  largely  attended.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of 
the  first  district  held  a very  interesting  convention  in  this  city 
six  months  later. 

The  semi-centennial  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  was 
celebrated  by  addresses  from  former  pastors  and  other  interest- 
ing exercises,  continuing  from  the  10th  to  the  17th  of  June  in- 
clusive. The  Congregationalists  were  about  this  time  making 
laudable  efforts  to  raise  funds  for  a new  church  building,  and  by 
several  fine  concerts  given  for  that  object,  and  by  a three  days 
bazaar  or  sale  of  goods  and  products  of  their  own  skill  in 
August,  they  were  quite  successful. 

During  the  month  of  June  also,  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Sturges 
offered  to  our  city  a noble  gift,  that  of  her  residence  and  grounds 
on  block  23,  for  park  and  library  purposes,  on  condition  that  the 
city  should  purchase  the  remainder  of  the  block  for  like  pur- 
poses, and  discontinue  the  street  south  thereof.  This  offer  was 
accepted  by  our  council,  with  hearty  thanks  to  the  donor,  and 
the  purchase  of  the  remaining  lots  was  soon  after  completed  and 
the  street  between  that  block  and  the  lake  was  discontinued,  so 
that  we  now  have  the  necessary  grounds  for  a beautiful  park  on 
the  lake  shore  in  the  central  part  of  the  city;  an  acquisition  for 
which  our  best  citizens  have  longed,  but  had  little  hope  of  ever 
securing.  The  grounds  have  since  been  graded,  sown  with  grass 
seed  and  fitted  up  for  park  purposes. 

Though  little,  if  anything,  has  been  said  in  these  sketches 
to  indicate  that  our  citizens  possess  any  taste  for  literature, 
science  or  art,  yet  it  is  nevertheless  the  fact  that  various  societies 
and  clubs  for  study,  debate  and  literary  essays  and  discussions, 
have  been  in  successful  operation  here  for  years,  and  teachers  nf 
music  and  art  have  been  well  patronized;  but  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  further  development,  and  the  opening  of  rooms  in  this 
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building  for  meetings  of  such  societies  and  schools  will  perhaps 
aid  in  that  direction.  We  boast  of  a few  private  libraries, 
notablv  one  of  more  than  six  thousand  volumes,  owned  by  J.  E. 
Burton,  many  of  which  are  rare  and  valuable,  and  one  of 
smaller  but  yet  unusual  size  owned  by  John  B.  Simmons.  We 
long  for  a fire-proof  building  on  this  park  in  which  to  place  the 
public  library.  This  would  be  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  our  own 
citizens,  but  would  add  to  the  attractions  of  our  place  as  a sum- 
mer outing  place,  and  afford  a delightful  place  of  resort  to  our 
summer  visitors  and  perhaps  awaken  their  interest  in  our  intel- 
lectual and  moral  advancement.  We  notice  with  pride  the 
munificent  gifts  which  some  of  them  have  recently  made  to  the 
Columbian  Museum  at  Chicago,  ranging  from  thirty  to  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  and  those  made  to  our  own  Y.M.C.A.,and 
rejoice  to  claim  the  donors  as  in  some  true  sense  our  citizens. 

Although  the  financial  stringency  of  the  times  wras  felt  here 
by  all,  yet  we  have  had  no  business  failures.  Indeed,  several 
new  corporations  have  been  formed  and  new  businesses  inaugu- 
rated. The  Lake  Geneva  Water  Power  and  Lake  Level  Protec- 
tion Company,  was  one  of  these,  the  object  of  which  was  to  pur- 
chase the  water  power  and  control  the  use  of  the  water  so  that 
it  should  not  be  drawn  down  too  low  for  the  approach  of  their 
steam  yachts  to  their  docks.  This  purpose  they  have  carried  out 
without  seriously  interfering  with  the  use  of  the  mills  for  the 
Benefit  of  the  public.  The  manufacture  of  a new  water  drawer,  to 
work  by  horse  power,  has  been  commenced  by  Hill  & Forest, 
and  the  manufacture  of  an  engine  to  be  run  by  gas,  has  been 
successfully  inaugurated  by  H.  E.  Haskins,  it  being  in  part  at 
least  his  own  invention. 

Real  estate  has  been  somewhat  active  here,  and  quite  a 
number  of  buildings  have  been  erected,  among  them  the  large 
lumber  warehouse  of  the  Wilbur  Company;  the  front  addition 
to  the  third  ward  school  house;  the  fine  residences  of  R.  B. 
Arnold  and  F.  F.  Bent;  and  the  Methodist  parsonage,  facing 
Maple  Park;  the  pretty  cottage  of  Mr.  Weidler;  many  small 
houses  in  the  Columbian  subdivision;  and  the  lake  shore  villas  of 
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Koch,  Lefcns,  Wacker  and  Chandler.  The  AVhiting  House  was 
burned  to  the  ground  on  the  9th  of  J uly,  and  our  capacity  for 
accommodating  visitors  to  the  lake  was  thus  greatly  diminished 
in  the  midst  of  the  season.  The  prior  demand  for  a new  and 
larger  hotel  is  thus  made  more  emphatic. 

The  summer  season  was  very  dry,  and  the  first  refreshing 
rain  for  many  weeks  came  on  the  16th  of  August.  The  sprink- 
ling of  our  streets  was  made  more  extensive  and  continued  on 
Sundays  as  well  as  week  days.  The  drought  so  severely  affected 
the  cemetery  on  the  hill  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  keep  the 
grass  alive  without  increased  facilities,  and  the  city  in  August 
contracted  for  a powerful  pumping  engine,  and  a new  tank  was 
built  and  the  pipe  system  was  greatly  extended,  so  that  it  is 
hoped  no  such  trouble  will  hereafter  occur.  The  water  mains 
were  also  extended.  Fine  cement  walks  were  made  at  our  central 
school  building,  and  in  front  of  several  private  lots. 

A Sunday-school  field  day  was  held  on  the  17th  of  July, 
and  many  children  with  their  teachers  enjoyed  a picnic,  with 
sports  and  addresses  at  South  Park.  At  the  Sheridan  race  Aug- 
ust 25th  the  “Lorna”  took  the  prize.  The  fishing  in  the  lake 
was  unusually  fine  this  summer,  and  many  large  pickerel  and 
bass  were  caught.  The  fleet  of  public  steamers  was  increased 
by  the  addition  of  the  “Majestic,”  and  a small  steam  launch 
called  the  “Dispatch.” 

An  effort  was  made  during  the  season  by  W.  R.  Chadsey 
and  R.  E.  L.  White  to  resuscitate  the  interest  of  our  people  in  the 
old  Wisconsin  Central  railroad,  but,  while  realizing  of  how  much 
advantage  a continuous  road  from  Chicago  to  Lake  Superior 
running  through  our  city  would  be  to  us,  we  have  been  too  often 
disappointed  to  invest  anything  in  a project  so  apparently  beset 
with  difficulties. 

On  the  12th  of  September  the  Geneva  Pipneer  Club  held 
its  annual  picnic  at  Fontana  Park.  About  one  hundred  pio- 
neers and  descendants  of  pioneers  were  present,  and  listened  to 
reminiscences  from  Cyrus  Church  and  others.  They  then  sadly 
bade  farewell  to  that  gathering  place,  which  is  henceforth  to  be 
devoted  to  private  purposes. 
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In  October  several  political  meetings  were  held  in  the  opera 
house,  and  eloquent  speeches,  made  by  J.  C.  Spooner,  W. 

H.  Milrea  and  C.  H.  Fraser  for  the  Republicans  and  by  Capt. 

I.  F.  • Cleghorn  for  the  Prohibitionists,  were  listened  to  by  atten- 
tive audiences. 

In  this  month  the  Water  & Light  Company  leased  the  water 
power.  By  surveys  made  to  ascertain  the  true  line  of  Main 
street  it  is  ascertained  that  there  is  a shortage  of  14  feet  on  the 
line  between  the  lakeshore  and  the  north  line  of  the  section, 
which  is  mostly  observable  in  the  streets.  Nothing  further  has 
yet  been  done  in  the  matter. 

In  November  a series  of  revival  meetings  were  held  here  by 
Rev.  H.  Ostrom  and  the  gospel  singer,  H.  Maxwell,  which  con- 
tinued for  several  weeks  with  much  benefit  to  the  community. 

The  weather  in  January  and  February  1895,  was  unusually 
severe,  the  mercury,  for  about  three  weeks,  scarcely  rising 
above  zero  at  any  time,  and  ranging  from  eight  to  twenty -nine 
degrees  below  in  the  mornings.  The  ice  was  very  smooth  and 
clear  at  New  Years,  and  was  well  improved  by  skaters  and  ice 
boatmen.  The  harvesting  of  ice,  averaging  sixteen  to  twenty 
inches  thick,  commenced  on  the  2Sth  of  January,  and  was  soon 
completed.  The  clearness  and  purity  of  this  ice  is  its  special 
feature,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  if  the  law  passed  in  1898, 
protecting  the  lake  from  the  discharge  of  filth  and  sewage  is 
enforced. 

The  plans  for  the  Observatory  buildings  in  connection  with 
the  Yerkes  Telescope  were  finally  completed  and  settled  in  Jan- 
uary, and  the  work  of  building  is  now  progressing  with  vigor. 
The  location  ft  r them  has  been  described  on  page  189.  The 
first  shovel  full  of  earth  for  the  foundation  was  moved  with 
appropriate  ceremony  by  President  Harper.  Especial  stress  it 
is  said  will  be  laid  upon  Mathematical  Astronomy,  under  Prof. 
S.  W.  Burnhanf.  Three  lenses,  one  of  12,  one  of  16,  and  one  of 
40  inches  diameter  will  be  provided  for  use. 

An  inventor  named  Louis  Gathmann,  who  claims  to  be  able 
to  construct  lenses  of  from  50  to  100  inches  diameter,  in  sections 
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of  different  sizes,  has  been  considering  the  question  of  locating 
a telescope  factory  at  or  near  Williams  Bay. 

On  the  11th  of  February  the  store  of  J.  W.  Lone  was 
broken  into  in  the  night  time  and  robbed  of  several  hundred 
dollars  worth  of  clothing, — the  first  burglary  of  account  for 
many  years.  Later  in  the  month  a Farmers’  Institute  was  held 
here,  under  the  direction  of  J.  M.  True.  Andrew  Kull  de- 
livered an  address  of  welcome,  and  three  days  were  filled  with 
interesting  practical  addresses  aud  discussions. 

Of  the  early  pioneers  who  have  died  during  the  last  twelve 
months  were  Solon  Read,  Hugh  Read,  Mrs.  Lorette  Chapin,  T. 
H.  Fellows,  Mrs.  Mary  Williams,  Mrs.  Katherine  M.  Simmons, 
and  Charles  Allen.  Professor  David  Swing,  who  had  a delight- 
ful home  on  the  south  shore,  passed  away  in  October,  and  will 
be  deeply  lamented  here  as  well  as  among  his  people  in  Chicago. 

About  this  time  the  firm  of  Rankin  & Durkee  was  formed, 
to  engage  in  the  coal,  feed  and  cement  business,  and  Douglass 
Brothers  opened  a flour  and  feed  store  near  the  railroad  depot, 
and  C.  Larsen  opened  a hardware  store  on  Center  Street. 

March  came  in  cold  and  stormy,  and  this  weather  continued 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  until  April  7th,  when  the  ice  disap- 
peared from  the  lake. 

A Farmers’  Creamery  was  incorporated  in  March,  the  busi- 
ness to  be  carried  on  within  the  city  limits. 

On  the  Ith  of  May  there  was  a heavy  thunder  storm  in  this 
vicinity,  and  a large  ice  house  on  Como  lake  was  struck  by 
lightning  and  destroyed. 

On  the  20th  of  May  was  celebrated  the  golden  wedding  of 
Thomas  Barr  and  wife,  pioneers  of  Geneva. 

Memorial  day  was  stormy  and  cold,  but  was  duly  observed 
by  the  Grand  Army  Post,  the  citizens  and  the  school  children. 
A very  eloquent  and  patriotic  address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  W. 
J.  Cady. 

During  the  month  a Memorial  Day  Association  was  formed 
by  our  citizens,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  day  in  perpetual 
and  loving  rememberance. 
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The  recently  formed  Library  and  Improvement  Association,, 
as  a means  of  raising  funds  for  the  purposes  indicated  in  its 
name,  undertook  to  get  out  a thirty- two  page  Woman’s  Edition 
of  the  Herald  on  that  day.  The  chief  editress  was  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Smith.  In  spite  of  unexpected  obstacles  and  delays,  she  and 
her  assistants,  with  the  efficient  aid  of  the  business  manager  of  the 
Herald,  made  a fine  success  of  their  effort. 

Early  in  June,  W.  C.  Harris,  editor  of  the  American  Angler, 
and  author  of  several  works  on  related  subjects,  and  John  L. 
Petrie,  a fine  artist,  came  on  here  from  the  east  to  study  the 
habits  and  make  accurate  colored  sketches  of  our  unique  fish, the 
cisco. 

Some  members  of  the  faculty  of  Beloit  College  held  a sum- 
mer school  of  Natural  History  and  Geology  at  Camp  Collie. 
The  Student’s  Conference  held  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Camp  from 
June  20th  to  June  30th,  was  attended  by  319  college  students 
from  various  parts  of  this  country  and  Europe,  besides  other 
visitors.  The  school  for  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association 
workers,  which  followed  it  from  July  2nd  to  July  16th,  was  at- 
tended by  250  earnest  and  enthusiastic  young  women  from 
many  states. 

During  the  month  of  June  the  printing  office  of  the  News 
was  removed  across  Center  Street,  to  the  lower  floor  of  the 
wooden  store  building  belonging  to  our  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  a very 
desirable  change  and  one  which  is  likely  to  prove  permanent. 
The  next  month  witnessed  the  retirement  of  J.  E Heg  from  the 
Herald,  with  which  he  had  been  connected  about  twenty  years. 
Having  been  made  a member  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  State 
Charitable  and  Penal  Institutions,  he  found  the  duties  of  that 
position  to  require  a great  share  of  his  attention,  and  to  be  in- 
compatible with  his  duties  as  editor.  But  his  late  partner,  John 
E.  Nethercut,  who  succeeds  him  as  sole  proprietor,  will  not 
suffer  the  paper  to  lose  anything  in  enterprise  or  influence. 

While  noting  these  changes  in  our  newspaper  world,  I hope 
to  be  pardoned  for  an  error  which  occurs  on  page  104,  in  respect 
to  the  name  of  the  first  newspaper  published  in  Geneva.  As  ap- 
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pears  from  the  files  of  the  State  Historical  library,  it  was  called 
the  “Wisconsin  Standard”  and  not  the  Geneva  Gazette.  Mr. 
Keeler  established  it  here  in  July  1848  and  discontinued  it  in 
July  1849.  Its  first  number  contained  the  business  cards  of 
Lewis  Curtis  and  James  Simmons,  who  are  perhaps  the  only 
survivors  here  of  the  advertisers  of  those  days. 

I find  also  that  I have  inadvertently  omitted  the  names  of 
the  principals  of  our  school  since  1877.  They  were  Walter 
Allen,  for  four  years;  E.  O.  Fiske,  for  two  years;  E.  S.  Ray, 
for  one  year,  and  J.  H.  Gould,  for  eight  years. 

Sunday,  the  7th  of  July  1895,  will  always  be  memorable  for 
the  storm  which  then  occurred,  the  most  severe  and  most  disas- 
trous ever  known'  here.  The  forenoon  and  early  afternoon  were 
very  warm,  yet  pleasant,  but  clouds  began  to  cover  the  sky  in 
the  afternoon,  and  before  four  o’clock  they  became  very  black 
and  threatening.  At  about  half  past  four  the  storm  burst  upon 
our  city  and  lake  with  unprecedented  fury.  The  wind,  at  first 
coming  from  the  northwest,  but  frequently  changing  its  direc- 
tion, swept  down  through  our  north  and  south  streets,  breaking 
off  large  trees  or  rending  off  limbs;  and  the  thick  coming  hail 
and  pouring  rain  made  it  impossible  to  see  what  was  occurring 
at  even  a short  distance  away.  The  steam  launch  Dispatch, 
chartered  by  some  visitors  at  Harvard  camp  for  a tour  of  the 
lake,  little  expecting  such  a storm  though  the  clouds  were  omi- 
nous of  evil,  continued  on  the  lake  between  Kaye’s  Park  and 
Cedar  Point  until  too  late  for  retreat,  and  was  struck  by  the  hur- 
ricane and  sunk  with  all  on  board  in  110  feet  of  water.  Six 
valuable  lives  were  cut  off  by  this  sudden  calamity,  viz.  Rev. 
Father  Hogan,  of  Harvard,  Illinois,  his  sister  Mary,  Doctor  J. 
E.  Hogan,  of  Elgin,  Illinois,  with  his  wife  and  young  daughter, 
and  the  engineer,  John  Preston,  a very  estimable  young  man,  of 
this  city.  No  storm  of  equal  violence  has  occurred  here  within 
the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitants.  Our  citizens  and  many 
of  our  summer  residents  by  their  prompt  and  efficient  personal 
efforts  and  generous  contributions,  aided  the  friends  of  the  lost 
ones  in  rescuing  their  bodies  from  the  waters.  The  body  of 
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osting  addresses.  Particularly  noticeable  was  one  by  Rev.  S.  P. 
Wilder  on  the  “Result  of  Recent  Biblical  Criticism.” 

About  this  time  the  Lake  Geneva  Driving  Club  was  organ- 
ized, and  purchased  land  for  a track  half  mile  from  the 
city  limits.  During  the  summer  and  fall  we  have  been  asked  to 
believe  in  the  early  construction  of  a new  railroad  through 
our  city  from  the  Northwest  to  Chicago,  but  we  are  yet  faith- 
less. 

To  the  death  list  of  pioneers  this  years  we  must  add  Mrs. 
Mary  L.  Browne,  only  daughter  of  C.  M.  Baker,  aged  64; 
Sidney  I.  Buell,  aged  76,  and  Mrs.  Harriet  Allen,  wife  of  George 
Allen. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

In  the  early  winter  of  1895,  our  enterprising  newspaper 
proprietors  both  enlarged  and  improved  their  papers,  the  News 
to  make  room  for  more  news,  and  the  Herald  to  introduce  more 
of  valuable  literary  features,  to  give  its  readers  a larger  and  bet- 
ter news  service,  and  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  on  its  ad- 
vertising columns.  In  so  doing  they  not  only  complimented 
their  readers,  but  honored  themselves. 

About  the  same  time,  the  News  editor,  issued  an  album 
entitled  “Beautiful  Lake  Geneva,”  containing  views,  specially 
photographed  for  the  work,  of  nearly  all  the  fine  residences 
which  adorn  the  shores  of  the  lake,  and  Yerkes  Observatory,  in- 
terspersed with  neat  bits  of  land  and  waterscapes, — thus  put- 
ting into  permanent  and  attractive  form  the  beauties  with  which 
nature  and  art  have  enriched  us. 

In  January  1896,  H.  E.  Haskins  received  his  dynamo,  and 
immediately  proceeded  to  establish  his  system  of  incandescent 
electric  lights,  and  in  March  began  to  supply  the  stores  and 
residences  of  his  customers  with  lights  of  a very  satisfactory 
quality. 

A small  fire  occured  in  a caboose  car.  Only  two  or  three 
other  fires  have,  occurred  during  this  year,  and  those  were  of 
but  little  account. 
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During  the  winter  the  attention  of  the  people  was  called  by 
articles  in  the  newspapers  to  the  importance  and  value  of  a pub- 
lic library,  but  the  effort  to  have  the  question  of  raising  a tax 
for  the  purpose  submitted  to  the  electors  was  not  successful. 
The  Library  and  Improvement  Association  was,  however,  un- 
discouraged, and  proceeded  on  the  10th  of  June  to  open  a pub- 
lic reading  room  in  the  building  on  Elm  Park,  donated  to  the 
city  by  Mrs.  Sturges,  and  about  a month  later  had  its  first  in- 
stallment of  books  ready  to  be  drawn  out  by  the  reading  public. 
Nearly  three  hundred  volumes  had  been  purchased  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  Woman’s  Edition  of  the  Herald  and  the  member- 
ship fees.  Since  that  time  the  interest  of  our  people  has  steadily 
increased,  several  very  pleasing  and  instructive  entertainments 
have  been  given  by  the  Association  for  the  benefit  of  its  library; 
notably  a lecture  given  by  Prof.  Barnard,  of  the  Observatory, 
about  the  1st  of  September,  illustrated  by  enlarged  photographs 
of  the  milky  way,  the  moon  and  other  heavenly  bodies.  The 
library  has  been  from  time  to  time  increased,  and  now  numbers 
four-hundred  and  fifty  volumes,  and  its  patrons  are  constantly 
increasing. 

The  winter  gave  us  several  quite  cold  spells  when  the  mer- 
cury fell  from  13  degrees  to  20  degrees  below  zero.  A few 
inches  of  very  dark  colored  snow  fell  the  latter  part  of  Feb- 
ruary and  remained  a few  days.  On  the  whole  it  was  not  a 
very  severe  winter,  but  it  supplied  us  with  a fine  crop  of  clear 
and  beautiful  ice.  Our  iceman,  J.  V.  Seymour,  had  in  store  here 
about  the  last  of  March,  21,000  tons,  and  had  shipped  to  Chi- 
cago, 450  car  loads  amounting  to  10,000  tons. 

On  the  20th  and  21st  of  February  the  Walworth  County 
Farmers’  Institute  was  held  here  and  was  presided  over  by 
Andrew  Kull.  The  conductor  was  Alex.  A.  Arnold. 

Some  sensational  articles  in  the  newspapers  about  an  electric 
railroad  from  Chicago  to  the  inland  lakes  of  Wisconsin  failed  to 
create  any  excitement  or  produce  any  action. 

The  winter  rallied  so  far  as  give  us  two  zero  mornings  in 
March.  The  ice  left  the  bay  on  the  9th  of  April. 
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In  March  a Boy’s  Brigade  was  organized  in  connection  with 
the  society  of  Christian  Endeavor  of  the  Congregational  church, 
which,  under  the  efficient  command  and  drill  of  Captain  J.  R. 
Christopher,  has  awakened  much  interest  and  inspired  in  the 
members  many  good  ideas  of  order  and  self-control. 

The  job  of  erecting  a large  building  on  the  South  shore  for 
the  Golf  Club  was  let  to  R.  Soutar  on  the  29th  of  March,  and  the 
building  was  completed  in  time  for  summer  use. 

The  city  election  in  April  resulted  in  the  re-election  of 
Mayor  Seymour  and  a majority  of  the  other  officers.  J.  V.  Sey- 
mour was  elected  Alderman  in  the  third  Ward,  E.  A.  Buell  was 
elected  Treasurer,  and  G.  W.  Vandebogart  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
The  latter  soon  after  resigned,  and  F.  A.  Buck  bee  was  appointed 
to  fill  the  vacancy. 

The  Alert  made  her  first  trip  up  the  lake  on  the  28th  of  April. 

In  May  the  Whiting  House  lots  were  sold  to  a syndicate, 
who  have  much  improved  their  appearance,  and  intend  as  soon 
as  practicable  to  secure  the  erection  of  a commodious  hotel  on 
that  very  desirable  site.  Some  time  in  this  month  a number  of 
so-called  bicycle  boats  appeared  on  our  lake,  and  were  well  pat- 
ronized. The  ciscos  commenced  running  on  the  23rd  of  May, 
nearly  two  weeks  earlier  than  usual,  and  were  so  numerous  that 
1900  are  reported  to  have  been  caught  in  one  day. 

Memorial  day  was  appropriately  celebrated  by  our  veterans, 
citizens  and  school  children,  C.  H.  Fraser  being  the  orator  of 
the  day. 

In  May,  the  Burdicks  removed  to  Ogden,  Utah,  but  did  not 
find  a paradise  there. 

On  the  3rd  of  June  occurred  the  closing  exercises  of  the 
High  School,  at  which  there  were  sixteen  graduates.  The  School 
Board  re-elected  the  same  corps  of  teachers.  The  expenses  of 
our  schools  for  the  year  ending  in  July  were  $14,268.50. 

The  usual  Bible  schools  and  other  assemblies  were  held  this 
summer  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  camp. 

On  the  16th  day  of  June  the  Walworth  County  Old  Settlers 
held  their  annual  meeting  at  Elkhorn  which  was  largely  attend- 
ed. James  Simmons  was  elected  President  for  the  ensuing  year. 
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A delegation  of  our  city  firemen  attended  a tournament  at 
Waterloo  and  returned  covered  with  glory. 

Independence  day  was  celebrated  by  races  and  illuminations. 
Great  crowds  from  Chicago  came  out  for  a holiday  and  twenty- 
three  cars  were  needed  to  carry  them  home. 

A very  fine  display  of  Algae  from  the  Pacific  coast  was  ex- 
hibited during  this  month  at  the  G.  A.  R.  hall  by  Miss  Westfall, 
who  personally  collected,  prepared  and  mounted  them  in  an  un- 
usually skillful  manner. 

The  Dispatch,, sunk  in  110  feet  of  water  in  the  great  storm 
of  July  7,  1895,  was  raised  from  its  tomb  and  shipped  north. 
On  the  26th  of  July  we  had  another  very  heavy  rain  storm,  ac- 
companied by  wind,  which  overthrew  and  broke  down  trees  and 
buildings,  and  added  five  inches  to  our  supply  of  water. 

Fred  Kull,  a native  of  our  county  and  graduate  of  our  State 
Law  School,  opened  a law  office  in  our  city. 

In  August  our  citizen,  J.  E.  Heg,  was  elected  President  of 
the  State  Board  of  Control. 

The  Sheridan  race,  sailed  on  the  22nd  of  August,  was  won 
by  the  Lorna,  which  wTas  also  victorious  in  a challenge  race  with 
the  Corsair,  of  Oconomowoc. 

On  the  2nd  of  September  the  Geneva  Pioneer  Club  went  by 
steamboat  to  Kaye’s  Park,  and  held  there  a plesant  meeting.  A 
very  appropriate  poem,  furnished  by  Hon.  JohnB.  Kaye  for  tha 
occasion,  was  read,  and  impromptu  speeches  were  made  by  B.  S. 
Baxter,  J.  J.  Garvin,  C.  Dunlap,  Joseph  Gates  and  F.  A. 
Williams.  Daniel  Locke  was  re-elected  President. 

On  the  7th  of  September  the  city  council  ordered  a cement 
walk  to  be  made  on  the  eastern  border  of  Elm  Park,  and  the 
same  was  soon  after  completed  under  the  superintendence  of 
Alderman  G.  B.  Weidler. 

On  the  22nd  Col.  Crofton  arrived  here  from  Fort  Sheridan, 
with  350  infantry  and  200  cavalry,  with  their  camp  equipage, 
but  they  remained  only  one  day  and  then  were  ordered  to  Arizona. 

About  the  first  of  October,  Rev.  C.  A.  Osborne  became  act- 
ing  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church,  a vacation  having  been 
given  to  the  pastor,  Rev.  W.  J.  Cady. 
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In  October  a new  cornet  band  was  formed  under  the  leader- 
ship of  W.  J.  Cutteridge. 

The  political  campaign  was  very  spirited  and  lively,  many 
fine  speeches  being  delivered  here.  The  oldest  voter  of  our  city, 
Thomas  B.  Grey,  a man  of  over  ninety  years,  voted  at  the 
election.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Samuel  Mallory,  a man 
of  over  98  years,  voted  at  Elkhorn.  The  Republican  plurality 
here  was  319.  The  victory  to  which  these  old  patriarchs  contrib- 
uted was  enthusiastically  celebrated  hy  torch-light  procession, 
illuminated  stores  and  houses  and  a big  bon- fire. 

The  railroad  bridge  over  the  outlet  of  the  lake  was  made 
substantialy  new  at  about  this  time.  One  man  employed  on  the 
work  lost  his  lift!  by  an  accidental  fall. 

The  month  of  October  was  quite  cold,  but  the  weather  wae 
quite  variable  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Of  old  settlers,  we  note  the  death  of  Thomas  Bucknall  and 
his  wife,  settlers  of  1851,  in  February;  John  Parshall  and  Sila& 
P.  Wright,  settlers  of  1843;  Mrs.  E.  A.  G.  Warner,  a settler  of 
an  early  date;  Mrs.  Caroline  G.  Goodsell,  widow’  of  one  of  our 
original  proprietors,  aged  91  years;  J.  M.  Hicks,  for  many 
years  a school  director;  and  of  H.  B.  Coe,  an  early  school  teach- 
er, but  long  a resident  of  Illinois. 

Of  business  changes,  the  most  fmportant  were  the  sale  and 
removal  of  H.  R.  Durkee;  the  formation  of  a law  co-partnership 
between  John  B.  Simmons  and  H.  L.  Cooper  and  others  at 
Racine,  and  subsequently  with  F.  J.  Tyrrell,  at  this  place;  the 
dissolution  of  the  firm  of  Cobb  & Frederick,  and  their  continu- 
ance in  business  as  individuals;  the  removal  of  M.  M.  Swan  to 
the  Walker  store;  the  removal  of  D.  Pettet  to  the  Emporium 
and  formation  of  a partnership  between  him  and  E.  C.  Streeter; 
the  opening  of  The  Leader  in  the  Stafford  Block;  the  purchasing 
of  insurance  agencies  by  C.  H.  Gardner;  the  accession  of  Dr.  W. 
B.  Metcalf  to  the  charge  of  Lake  Side  Sanitorium,  and  the  pur- 
chase by  the  Johnson  Manufacturing  Company, — Frank  Johnson, 
president  and  James  B.  Nethercut,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, — of 
the  Northwestern  Wood  Working  Company’s  business. 
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During  the  whole  year  the  Public  Library  has  been  increas- 
ing its  volumes  and  its  usefulness;  the  Chautauqua  Circle  has  en- 
thusiastically pursued  its  liteiary  labors;  the  great  Observatory 
building  has  been  in  the  hands  of  skilful  workmen  and  is  at  the 
close  of  the  year  nearly  completed.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  have  re- 
cently made  over  the  second  story  of  its  brick  building  into  a 
capacious  hall;  and  a large  new  ice  house  is  being  built  on  the 
east  side. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


Our  city  now  has  a permanent  population  of  about  2500,  this  # 
number  being  largely  increased  during  the  summer  months. 
The  assessed  valuation  of  property  for  taxation  is  about  $1,- 
000,000,  its  real  value  being  much  greater.  We  now  have  here 
seven  churches,  one  national  bank,  four  dry-goods  stores,  three 
boot  and  shoe  stores,  three  clothing  stores,  two  drug  and  book 
stores,  one  watch  and  jewelry  store,  one  crockery  and  glass- 
ware store,  three  stove  and  hardware  stores,  one  paint  and  wall 
paper  store,  one  yankee  notion  and  toy  store,  three  saddler  shops, 
nine  grocery  stores,  one  tobacco  store,  two  millinery  shops, 
one  art  gallery,  one  bakery,  six  meat  markets,  two  furniture 
and  undertaking  establishments,  two  agricultural  implement 
warehouses,  one  manufactory  of  post-offices,  one  of  agricultural 
machinery  and  gasoline  engines,  one  manufactory  of  culvert 
tiles,  one  repair  shop,  three  wagon  manufactories,  two  boat 
building  establishments,  two  coal  offices,  one  lumber  yard,  five 
shoe  shops,  two  tailor  shops,  several  dress-making  shops,  three 
barber  shops,  one  steam  laundry,  two  newspaper  offices,  three 
public  school  houses,  one  surveyor’s  office,  five  insurance  offices, 
three  law  offices,  four  dentists,  three  veterinary  surgeons  and 
six  physicians,  one  boat  livery,  three  livery  stables,  four  hotels 
and  five  saloons  and  many  other  places  of  public  business.  Of 
public  steamers,  we  have  eight,  of  private  ones  over  thirty, 
and  of  sailing  yachts  a multitude. 
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The  towns  surrounding  our  village  and  lake  began  to  be 
settled  at  nearly  the  same  date,  and  were  rapidly  filled  up  by 
immigrants,  mostly  from  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  the  New 
England  States,  but  the  lands  immediately  adjoining  the  lake, 
except  around  its  outlet,  were  considered  of  no  greater  value  on 
that  account  than  those  more  remote.  Indeed,  the  high  and 
broken  lands,  particularly  on  its  northern  shore,  were  valuable 
only  for  the  heavy  forests  which  covered  them,  the  main  source 
for  the  supply  of  wood  and  building  timber  to  settlers  for  ten  or 
, fifteen  miles  around,  who  bought  in  five  or  ten  acre  lots,  and, 
many  of  them,  when  they  had  cut  off  the  trees,  suffered  their 
lands  to  be  forfeited  and  sold  for  taxes. 

In  the  preceding  pages  I have  made  note  of  various  sales 
of  lands  and  the  prices  obtained  therefor,  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  how  fast  and  how  largely  values  have  appreciated 
since  the  attractions  of  our  lake  became  generally  known. 

The  northern  and  eastern  shores  of  the  lake  are  now  adorned 
by  many  beautiful  and  costly  villas,  such  as  our  pioneers  never 
so  much  as  dreamed  of,  and  the  southern  shore  is  hastening  to 
rival  them.  Parks,  hotels,  boarding  houses  and  other  places  of 
public  resort  are  interspersed  at  intervals,  where  all  who  come 
may  find  temporary  homes,  and  drink  in  the  health  giving  in- 
fluences of  pure  air,  pure  water  and  grateful  rest  from  the  care 
and  hurry  of  city  life,  without  the  heavy  expense  of  going  to 
the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  year  1897  opens  with  a bright  promise  of  future  pros- 
perity for  our  city,  notwithstanding  the  stringency  of  the  times 
and  the  lack  of  some  things  urgently  needed  which  are  so  slow  to 
appear. 

The  intelligence,  the  morals  and  the  enterprise  of  our  peo- 
ple insure  us  a more  vigorous  growth  in  the  future  than  in  the 
past.  With  a hope  that  this  promise  may  be  fulfilled  I close 
this  sketch. 
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Water  Powers 53,  56 

Waterspout 165 

Waterworks  & Elect rc  Lights.  .171 
180,  181.198 

Watson,  W.  W 161 

Wanbun 21 

Weather— Fall  and  Winter. 46,  48  49 
80,  90.  123,  126,  150 
151.  156,  157.  159.  160 
161,  164,  168,  169,  172 
174,  176, 177.  179,  180 
181.  182,183.184,188 
189, 193.  198.  204  207 
Spring. . 90.  143.  146.  153. 

160. 165,  177  194. 199 

Summer 22 

127.  149. 165.  186.  197 

Weatherwax,  A.  J 106.  114. 127 

Webber  Brothers 128 

Weeks,  T.  D.  address 154 

Weidler.  G B 197,  206 

Weiss,  G.  A 188 

Weld.  W R 103 

Welles.  Bishop 120 

Wells  H.  N 48,  50 

Wenker,  Rev.  M 101 

Wentworth,  J.T..  1,115, 128, 131, 134 
Western  Secretarial  Institution,  173 

Westfall.  Miss 206 

Wetherell,  O.  D 173 

Wheat,  first  crop 58 


Page. 

Wheeler,  Capt.  A.  T . 123, 154 

Wheeler,  Rev.  E.  P 10 

Wheeler,  Jonathan 164,  193 

Wheeler  S H 40,  179,  192 

WheeJer  Street 164 

Whiskey,  trial  of 83 

Whisper 161.  183 

White  river 8 

Whiting,  David  T 147 

Whiting  House 93. 

147  161.  185.  197.  205 

Whitoev.  B S 116 

Whittle.  D W 152  159,  162 

Whooping  cough 22 

Wilbur  Lumber  Company 197 

Wilcox.  Col  173 

Willard,  Wadhams&  Co 152, 158 

Williams  Bay 9. 

42.  57,  175,  176,  179.  199 

Williams  Bay  village 190 

Williams.  Rev.  C A 138.  164,  173 

Wiliams.  Cha'le-  G 164.  166 

Williams,  David 107,  114  121 

Williams,  Festus  A 206 

Williams,  Rev.  Francis  23 

William'-.  Ira 145  172 

Williams,  Israel.  Jr 58.  84.  85 

Williams,  Israel.  Sr 22.  57.  58 

Williams,  Ivan 165 

Wili  ams.  James 115 

VVilliams.  Mrs.  M 199 

Williams  & Grant 167 

Williams.  Royal  J 79 

Williams  street 122 

Willing,  Rev  S.  R 116 

Willow  Park 157.159.166 

Willow  street 122.  123,  141 

Wilson,  C.  S 145,  155 

Wilson.  John  A 162 

Wilson,  John  R 192 

Winter  wheat,  first  crop 85 

Winters  & Hand 160 

Wisconsin  Central  Railroad  Co.  106 
118,  136.  173.  174,  197 
Wisconsin  Northern  R.  R.  Co...  139 

Wisconsin  Standard 104.  201 

Withrow,  T F 165 

Wolsely.  Rev.  R B 120 

Woman’s  Relief  Corps 166 

Wood,  A.  J .155.  160 

Wood,  Dr 23 

Woodman.  Edward 135.  168 

Wool  carding,  etc 110 

Woolen  factorv 146 

Woollacott,  J.  S 187 

Worthington.  Rev.  D 116 
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Wright,  Dan 123 

Wright.  Lucien 40,61,78 

Wroe,  W.  H.  II . 116 

Wyant’s  Museum 157 

Wynn,  W.  H 137 

Y M.  C A 159 

165,  168,  169,  178,  182,  191,  200,  208 


Page. 

Y M.  C.  A.  Secretarial  Insti- 
tute  173.192,  200,  205 


Yerkes  Telescope 198 

Young  Men’s  Committee 165 

Youno  steamer 154 

Zimmer,  Rev.  N.  M 101 
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